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THE  IMPERIAL  FUND. 

Bi  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  G.C.V.O. 

Three  or  four  decades  ago  the  Imperialists  in  the  British  Empire 
were  few  in  number.  They  were  idealists,  and  they  were  thought 
to  be  visionaries  who  laboured  in  vain.  The  very  word 
“Imperialism”  was  scarcely  known,  and  was  not  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  dictionaries.  To-day  the  vast  majority  of  the 
citizens  are  enthusiastic  Imperialists.  The  vast  majority  of  men 
and  women  in  the  British  Islands  and  the  great  Dominions 
ardently  desire  to  see  the  numerous  loosely  connected  British 
territories  firmly  welded  together  in  an*  everlasting  union.  Acts 
are  more  convincing  than  words.  Spontaneously,  joyfully,  and 
without  stint,  the  British  Dominions  and  possessions  have  poured 
out  for  the  Empire  their  blood  and  their  treasure  during  the  Boer 
War ;  and  now,  when  our  naval  supremacy  is  in  danger,  they  are 
voluntarily,  and  with  lavish  generosity,  offering  us  a  fleet  of 
Dreadnoughts  and  armies  for  Imperial  defence.  Friends  in  need 
are  friends  indeed. 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  a  deep  and  enthusiastic 
Imperial  feeling  among  the  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Empire,  Imperial  Federation  has  made  insufficient  progress. 
Many  lovers  of  the  Empire  are  keenly  disappointed  that  the 
Imperial  movement  has  failed  to  yield  adequate  results,  whilst 
those  who  do  not  wish  well  to  the  Empire  hope  that  Imperialism 
will  fail  altogether.  In  the  following  pages  I  shall  endeavour  to 
describe  the  cause  of  the  sudden  rise  of  Imperial  feeling  through¬ 
out  the  British  Empire  and  the  necessity  and  urgency  of  con¬ 
structive,  as  distinguished  from  sentimental.  Imperialism.  I 
shall  then  try  to  show  why  Imperial  Federation  has  progressed 
so  little,  and  to  propose  a  remedy. 

We  live  in  a  period  of  transition.  We  live  between  the  age  of 
utilitarianism  and  isolated  effort  and  the  age  of  idealism  and  co¬ 
operation.  The  older  political  economists  made  the  individual 
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the  centre  of  their  systems.  They  taught  that  the  mainspring  of 
the  individuals  engaged  in  business  was  the  desire  to  secure  the 
largest  possible  profits  for  themselves.  Their  ideal  was  free,  and 
merciless,  competition  among  the  individuals  of  all  nations.  Co¬ 
operation  was  not  even  mentioned  in  their  text-books.  As 
political  frontiers  were  unfavourable  to  free  exchange,  they  were 
ignored.  In  Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations  the  word  “nation” 
occurs,  I  believe,  only  on  the  title-page. 

The  British  political  economists  of  the  laisser-faire  school, 
like  the  French  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  who 
inspired  them,  were  cosmopolitans.  They  moulded  British  public 
opinion.  Guided  by  their  teachings,  the  British  people  made 
the  pursuit  of  profit  in  free  competition  their  ideal.  Combina¬ 
tions  among  workers  were  declared  to  be  in  restraint  of  free 
competition  and  were  made  illegal.  The  trade  unions  were  broken 
up.  The  workers  were  shockingly  exploited  by  their  employers. 
As  the  Colonies  were  unprofitable,  they  were  declared  to  be  an 
incumbrance  to  the  mother  country,  and  many  leading  men 
wished  to  get  rid  of  them.  Imperialism  w’as  dead. 

Gradually  public  opinion  changed.  The  public  conscience 
revolted  against  the  materialistic  conceptions  of  the  economists. 
Idealists  like  Carlyle,  Buskin,  Maurice,  and  Emerson  poured 
scorn  upon  the  “sordid  science”  of  utilitarian  political  economy, 
and  pointed  out  its  short-sightedness  and  cruelty.  Through  men 
such  as  Cavour,  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  Kossuth,  List,  Bismarck, 
the  spirit  of  nationalism  became  exceedingly  powerful  throughout 
Europe.  Through  the  initiative  of  Owen,  Holyoake,  Schultze- 
Delitzsch  and  other  philanthropists,  the  workers  began  (o 
organise  themselves  into  co-operative  societies,  provident  societies 
and  trade  unions.  Through  the  activity  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  and 
other  large-minded  men  the  State  began  to  interfere  with  private 
contract,  and  to  regulate,  and  humanise,  labour  conditions. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  modern  times  is 
the  tendency  towards  combination  and  co-operation.  That 
tendency  affects  all  human  activity.  The  inefficiency  of  isolated 
effort  is  now  generally  recognised.  It  is  now  generally  understood 
that  unity,  not  unrestrained  individualism,  makes  for  strength. 
The  great  development  of  modern  industry  is  not  founded  upon 
individual,  free,  and  unrestricted  competition,  but  upon  co¬ 
operation.  The  co-operation  of  capital  in  limited  companies  has 
girdled  the  world  with  railways,  and  has  made  possible  the  most 
scientific  development  of  manufacturing  in  gigantic  factories. 
I’lie  co-operation  of  the  workers  and  the  supervision  and  regula¬ 
tion  of  industry  by  the  State  has  greatly  improved  the  conditions 
of  the  workers  and  lias  brought  prosperity  and  independence 
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\Mthm  their  reach.  The  co-operation  of  society  has  provided  a 
national  education  and  a  national  insurance  system.  The  co¬ 
operation  of  the  local  authorities  has  given  us  good  roads  and  an 
excelleut  sanitation.  Political  co-operation  has  created  modern 
democracy.  The  narrow  and  sordid  spirit  which  saw  its  ideal  in 
the  pursuit  of  individual  profit  under  free  competition,  the  spirit 
of  “everyone  for  himself  and  the  Devil  take  the  hindmost,”  has 
been  replaced  by  a  spirit  of  sane  and  broad-minded  idealism,  and 
by  the  consciousness  that  men  are  more  important  than  money, 
that  the  nation  is  more  important  than  the  individual,  that  men 
of  the  same  race  and  nationality  are  bound  to  each  other  by  their 
community  of  interests.  I  think  the  age  of  co-operation,  which 
has  already  yielded  such  great  results,  has  only  begun. 

True  patriotism  is  not  a  vainglorious  and  aggressive  sentiment , 
but  the  strong  sense  of  national  solidarity.  It  is  family  feeling 
on  a  large  scale.  In  the  feudal  times,  when  small  nations  were 
the  appanages  of  their  rulers,  patriotism  was  a  plant  of  artificial 
growth.  In  modern  democracies,  inhabited  by  millions  of  free 
and  educated  men,  patriotism  arises  naturally  among  those  who 
possess  the  same  treasured  ideals. 

The  people  inhabiting  the  British  Isles  and  the  great  Dominions 
are  of  kindred  stock.  They  possess  the  same  ideals.  They  are 
separated  only  by  space,  and  modern  invention  has  annihilated 
space.  British  Imperialism  is  a  larger  patriotism.  It  is  not  an 
artificial,  but  a  natural  and  a  thoroughly  democratic,  sentiment 
which  has  sprung  from  that  instinct  of  solidarity  and  self- 
preservation  that  has  created  the  great  benevolent  societies,  the. 
co-operative  societies,  and  the  trade  unions.  Imperialists  wish  to 
combine  the  peoples  of  the  British  Empire  in  a  gigantic  Trade 
Union  and  Co-operative  Society  for  mutual  aid  and  for  defence. 

Peace  and  prosperity  are  the  greatest  interests  of  the  people, 
but  peace  and  prosperity  depend  upon  power.  British  Colonies, 
harbours  and  coaling  stations  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  They  are  coveted  by  nations  who,  for  lack  of  these,  are 
cooped  up  within  narrow  Continental  frontiers.  Hence  necessity, 
not  ill-will  and  jealousy,  endangers  our  peace.  The  British 
Empire  will  be  left  in  peace  by  those  nations  who  desire  expan¬ 
sion  at  our  expense  only  as  long  as  we  are  strong.  The  warlike 
strength  of  a  State  depends  on  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
their  warlike  ability,  and  their  wealth.  A  peaceful  and  compara¬ 
tively  small  nation,  such  as  the  British  nation,  cannot  defend 
single-handed  a  Avorld  Empire  coveted  by  large  and  wealthy 
military  States.  It  is  true  we  have  friends  and  allies  :  but  alliances 
are  merely  makeshifts.  History  teaches  that  the  friend  of 
yesterday  may  be  the  foe  of  to-morrow.  Our  Empire  can  be 
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secure  only  if  we  are  able  to  defend  it  single-handed  against  all 
comers. 

The  victories  of  Germany,  Japan,  and  the  Balkan  States  have 
been  triumphs  of  foresight  and  of  organisation  over  disorganisa¬ 
tion  and  muddle.  Great  Britain  may  not  always  be  able  to 
“  muddle  through  ”  her  campaigns.  It  is  unsafe  to  rely  on  the 
luck  which  has  saved  us  in  the  past.  The  latent  strength  of  the 
Empire  in  men  and  money  is  enormous,  but  it  cannot  be  organised 
after  the  outbreak  of  war.  For  the  defence  of  the  Empire  military 
and  naval  co-operation  is  necessary,  and,  since  delay  and  divided 
councils  are  often  fatal  in  war,  the  Empire  requires  an  Imperial 
Army  and  Navy,  paid  for  by  an  Imperial  Exchequer  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  single  authority  representative  of  the  whole  Empire. 
We  cannot  make  our  war  plans  and  co-ordinate  our  Imperial 
forces  at  the  critical  moment  by  hasty  conferences  carried  on 
over  the  cables.  We  must,  in  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier’s  picturesque 
words,  “call  the  Dominions  to  our  councils.” 

The  unification  of  the  Empire  is  required,  not  only  for  its 
defence,  but  also  for  its  development.  The  British  Empire  is 
an  enormous  estate,  the  utilisation  of  which  has  scarcely  begun. 
Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  have  room  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  settlers.  The  area  of  New  Zealand  alone  equals  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  potentialities  of  the  British  Empire 
are  boundless.  The  vast  and  empty  territories  under  the  British 
flag  require  planful  and  energetic  development,  for  the  sooner 
they  are  w’ell  filled  with  men  and  women  of  British  race  the  sooner 
will  they  be  secure  against  foreign  attack. 

The  British  people  suffer  periodically  at  the  hands  of  American 
speculators  who  corner  our  wheat,  our  meat,  and  our  cotton.  Our 
dependence  upon  foreigners  for  food  and  raw’  material  is  irksome 
in  peace  and  dangerous  in  war.  We  should  therefore  endeavour 
to  make  the  Empire  self-supporting,  as  far  as  possible,  and  to 
abolish  Great  Britain’s  dependence  for  wheat,  meat,  and  cotton 
upon  foreign  nations  by  encouraging  the  production  of  these 
necessaries  within  the  Empire. 

The  unhealthy  parts  of  the  Empire  require  sanitation.  Sw^amps, 
whether  in  Ireland  or  the  Colonies,  should  be  drained,  and  arid 
regions  in  India  and  elsewhere  should  be  provided  wuth  irrigation, 
and  thus  famine  be  prevented.  The  study  of  tropical  diseases, 
which  at  present  kill  men  like  flies  and  make  settlement  in  large 
areas  impossible,  has  only  begun  and  is  starved  for  lack  of  funds. 
Emigration  should  be  organised  Imperially  so  as  to  enable  those 
who  live  in  the  congested  portions  of  the  Empire  to  go  to  those 
parts  w^here  they  will  best  be  able  to  make  a  living. 

No  Empire  can  be  great  unless  it  be  inhabited  by  an  Imperial 
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race.  The  improvement  of  the  race  by  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
by  the  abolition  of  poverty,  by  the  provision  of  healthy  dwellings, 
and  by  combating  mental  and  bodily  disease,  is  an  Imperial 
question. 

A  democracy  is  fit  to  rule  only  if  it  is  well  educated.  Education, 
after  having  been  parochial,  sectional,  and  denominational,  has 
become  National.  Now,  by  wise  co-ordination  and  organisation, 
it  should  be  made  Imperial. 

Great  Imperial  institutions  which  facilitate  the  intercourse 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire  are  required.  An 
Imperial  post  office  and  Imperial  cables  are  needed.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  of  commercial  treaties,  the  regulation  of  mails  and  shipping, 
naturalisation,  company  laws,  bankruptcy  laws,  patent  laws,  the 
collection  of  statistical  and  other  information  of  interest  to  all  the 
citizens  of  the  Empire,  and  other  matters  of  Imperial  interest 
should  be  dealt  with  Imperially. 

The  British  race  possesses  the  greatest  and  the  grandest 
material  heritage  in  the  world.  We  should  endeavour  to  build 
up  a  nation  worthy  of  that  great  heritage.  But  for  that  it  must 
be  free  and  happy.  This  is  an  Imperial  task,  and,  in  our  endea¬ 
vour  to  build  up  a  race  worthy  of  the  Empire,  we  should  be  guided 
by  the  principle,  “United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall.”  The  danger 
of  the  fall  of  the  Empire  through  lack  of  unity  is  great. 

There  are  men  of  little  faith  and  less  imagination  who  believe 
that  the  British  Empire  is  bound  to  break  up  earlier  or  later.  To 
them  its  disintegration  is  inevitable,  and  the  task  of  uniting  our 
ocean-separated  territories  seems  impossible.  They  remind  us 
that  the  scattered  sea  Empires  of  the  past,  from  those  of  the 
Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  and  Athenians,  to  that  of  the  Dutch, 
were  broken  up  because  their  islands  and  provinces  were  separated 
by  ocean- wide  distances. 

The  sea  that  divided  nations  now  unites  them.  Eailways, 
steamships,  and  telegraphs  have  abolished  space.  The  strength 
of  States  depends  no  longer  on  their  size,  but  on  their  character 
and  cohesion.  Small  and  compact  States  based  on  force  will 
break  up ;  whilst  a  wnrld  Empire  such  as  ours,  though  scattered 
over  many  oceans,  may  stand,  if  it  is  united,  if  it  is  founded  on 
individual  liberty  and  governed  by  general  consent. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  modern  times  is 
the  expansion  of  democracies.  The  old  democracies  were  small 
in  extent — often  they  w’ere  mere  city  States — because  the  citizens 
ruled  directly.  Inferior  organisation  and  inferior  means  of  com¬ 
munication  made  large  self-governing  democracies  impossible. 
The  people  who  deliberated  in  common  in  the  market  place  could 
not  rule  an  Empire.  The  invention  of  representative  government 
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and  of  the  telegraph,  and  especially  the  advent  of  the  newspapers, 
have  made  a  democratic  Empire  possible. 

Democracy  is  ruled  by  public  opinion.  It  is  rided  by  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  common  sense  of  the  people  on  the  platform  and 
in  the  Press.  Public  opinion,  strongly  expressed  in  Sydney,  or 
Cape  Town,  or  Toronto  to-day,  affects  public  opinion  througbout 
the  Empire  to-morrow  through  the  telegraph  and  the  Press.  The 
Empire  has  become  one  gigantic  market  place  where  all  the  ))eople 
deliberate  in  common.  The  lumbermen  in  the  backwoods  of 
British  Columbia,  the  sheep  shearers  in  the  interior  of  Queens¬ 
land,  and  the  men  on  the  tea  plantations  high  up  in  the  mountains 
of  Assam,  and  the  farmers  in  the  interior  of  Orange  Eiver 
Colony,  receive  in  their  paper  news  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
more  quickly  than  the  men  in  Scotland  received  news  from 
London  a  century  ago.  Besides,  the  journey  from  London  to 
Vancouver  is  quicker,  cheaper,  and  more  comfortable  now  than 
the  journey  from  London  to  Edinburgh  was  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon  I.  Space  is  measured  by  time.  In  space,  measured 
by  the  time  required  in  overcoming  it,  the  British  Empire  is 
actually  a  smaller  unit  than  Great  Britain  was  at  the  time  of 
Napoleon. 

Although  the  unification  of  the  Empire  is  necessary,  urgent, 
and  practicable,  and  although  the  vast  majority  of  men  through¬ 
out  the  Empire  are  enthusiastically  in  favour  of  that  policy, 
practical  and  creative  Imperialism  has  progressed  but  little.  Its 
insufficient  and  disappointing  progress  seems  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  purely  ideal  movement.  Self-interest  is  the  strongest 
motive  of  action.  Imperialism  lacks  the  propelling  power  of  self- 
interest.  Imperialists,  be  they  ever  so  active,  cannot  hope  for 
emoluments,  honours,  or  official  positions. 

A  great  political  movement  can  succeed  only  if  it  is  popular 
and  well  organised.  The  essentials  of  a  great  fxditical,  as  of  a 
great  military,  campaign  are  four  :  men,  leadership,  organisation, 
and  money.  Imperialism  has  no  lack  of  leaders  and  of  followers 
—we  are  all  Imperialists  now — but  it  lacks  organisation  because 
organisation  requires  money. 

Montecuculi  wrote  in  his  Art  of  War  :  “In  warfare  three  things 
are  required:  firstly,  money:  secondly,  money;  and  thirdly, 
money.”  Experience  teaches  us  that  the  success  of  every  great 
political  agitation  is  very  largely  due  to  its  financial  strength. 
One  of  the  greatest  and  most  successful  movements  known  in 
modern  times  w^as  the  British  Free  Trade  agitation  in  the  forties 
of  the  last  century.  It  was  a  great  popular  movement.  Still,  it 
could  not  have  succeeded,  had  it  not  been  well  organised  and  most 
generously  financed. 
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The  Free  Trade  agitation  had  a  modest  beginning.  The  first 
fund  raised  for  bringing  about  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
amounted  to  £0,000.  Soon  the  leaders  of  the  agitation  realised 
that  a  great  political  movement  re(|iiires  strong  financial  support . 
'fhe  fund  of  £6,000  was  followed  by  another  one  of  £10,000. 
This  was  succeeded  by  one  of  £50.000,  by  another  one  of 
£100,000,  and  at  last  by  one  of  £250,000. 

(In  the  23rd  December,  1843,  a  meeting  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
lieague  was  held  in  Manchester.  At  that  meeting  the  following 
balance  sheet  relating  to  the  £100,000  fund  was  published  - 
Fund  of  £100,000. 

To  Receipts  .  £86,000  7  i! 

,.  Subscriptions  and  Razaar  Receipts  .  ‘?.'),678  8  10 

,,  Discount  and  Interest  .  820  4  11 

Total  .£122,.')08  1  0 

The  foregoing  figures  show  that  the  fund  of  £100,000  greatly 
exceeded  its  nominal  amount. 

The  expenditure  of  the  £100,000  fund  was  spread  over  two 
years.  The  yearly  expenditure  for  the  promotion  of  Free  Trade 
was.  according  to  a  statement  submitted  at  the  same  meeting,  as 
follows  :  — 

.launary  1st. 


Balance  on  Hand  . 

. €26,67.') 

10 

0 

Subscriptions  and  Bazaar  Receipts 

.  .3.5,678 

8 

10 

Discount  and  Interest  . 

.  820 

4 

11 

Total  £6.3,174 

13 

6 

Distributiiif'  Tracts . 

. €.340 

1 

n 

Furniture  and  Fixtures . 

.  218 

10 

0 

Deputation  F.xponses  . 

.  462 

12 

4 

Grants  to  Local  rominittees  . 

.  1 .000 

17 

0 

Salaries  to  Staff  . 

.  1  .,3.36 

14 

6 

Postages  and  Petty  Expenses  . 

.  1  ,.528 

1 

", 

Expense  of  Meetings  . 

.  1,660 

16 

Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Ijocturers 

.  2,320 

4 

0 

Rents,  &c.,  including  Covent  Garden  ... 

.  ,3,002 

1 

8 

Stamped  Publications  . 

.  6,8.54 

0 

o 

Bazaar  Expenses  .  . 

.  5,712 

13 

4 

fjcague  Newspaper  . 

.  10,161 

r 

1 

Registration  Expenses  . 

.  15,5.34 

4 

1 

Balance  on  Hand  . 

.  12,0.3,3 

11 

1 

Total  £0.3,174  1-3  6 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  spent  more 
than  £‘50.000  during  less  than  twelve  months.  Tl  spent  on  its 
weekly  paper  alone  about  as  much  )>er  year  as  the  Tariff  Keform 
heague  spends  altogether. 
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As  the  exjienditure  of  the  fund  of  nominally  £100,000  had 
greatly  advanced  the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  the  leading  Free 
Traders  resolved  to  appeal  to  their  followers  for  a  still  larger  suru. 
After  rendering  to  the  Manchester  meeting  the  figures  given  in 
the  foregoing,  the  chairman  proposed  that  a  fund  of  £250,000 
should  be  raised.  This  proposal  led  to  a  scene  of  the  greatest 
excitement  and  enthusiasm.  In  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half 
more  than  £60,000  was  subscribed.  Among  the  subscriptions, 
which  were  announced  to  the  meeting  in  rapid  succession,  were 


the  following  : — 

£ 

Samuol  Greg  &  Sons,  Manchester  .  1,000 

James  Chadwick,  Eccles  .  1,000 

Thomas  Thomasson,  Bolton  .  1,000 

Kershaw,  Leese  &'  Co.,  Manchester  .  1,000 

Thomas  Hoyle  &  Sons,  Manchester  .  1,000 

John  Brooks,  Manchester  .  1,000 

Robert  Ashton,  Hyde  .  1,000 

William  Bailey  &  Bros.,  Stalybridge .  1,000 

Robert  Platt,  Stalybridge  .  1,000 

Robert  Leese  &  Sons,  Dukinfield  .  1,000 

John  Whitaker  &  Sons,  Hurst  .  1,000 

John  Bright  &  Bros.,  Rochdale  .  1,000 

Samuel  &  James  Ashton,  Pole  Bank .  1,000 

Thomas  Ashton  &  Sons,  Hyde  .  1,000 

James  King  &  Sons,  Rochdale  .  1,000 

Booth  &  Hoyle,  Rochdale  .  1,000 

P.  Dixon  &  Sons,  ^lanchester  and  Carlisle  .  1,000 

Joseph  Eccles,  Blackburn  .  1,000 

Eccles,  Shorrock  &  Co.,  Darwen .  1,000 

Henry  &  Edmund  Ashworth,  Tuxton  .  1,000 

Pilkington  Bros.  S:  Co.,  Blackburn  .  1,000 

A.  &  S.  Henry  &  Co.,  Manchester  .  1,000 

A.  &  F.  Reyner,  Ashton  .  1,000 

Lawrence  Hey  worth,  Liverpool  .  500 

Tiawrence  Buckley,  Ashton  .  .500 

James  Buckley,  Ashton  .  500 

John  Buckley  &'  Bros.,  Mosley  .  500 

N.  Buckley  &  Son,  Sadlesworth .  .500 

J.  B.  Smith,  klanchester  .  500 

John  Cheetham,  Stalybridge  .  .500 

Ri'^hard  Matley,  Manchester  .  500 

Gardner  &  Bazley,  Manchester  .  600 

John  Ashton,  Hyde  .  500 

Callender  Bickham  &  Co.,  Manchester  .  .500 

•James  Heywood,  Manchester  .  500 

J.  Fenton,  Crimble  .  .500 

McConncl  &  Co.,  Manchester  .  .500 

John  &  Thomas  Potter,  IManchester  .  .500 

Henry  Bannerman  k  Sons,  Manchester  .  .500 

Richard  Cobden,  Manchester  .  .500 

Elkanah  Armitage  k  Sons,  Manchester  .  .500 
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£ 

F.  Steiner,  Manchester  .  .TOO 

A  Friend,  Manchester .  .'>00 

Samuel  Fletcher,  Sons  &  Co.,  Manchester  .  TOO 

Geo.  Foster,  Sabden  .  .TOO 

William  Ross,  Manchester  .  500 

Schunk,  Souchay  &  Co.,  Manchester .  500 

.T.  R.  Barnes  k  Son.  Farnworth  .  500 


If  we  classify  all  the  subscriptions  received  we  find  that  there 
were  twenty-three  subscriptions  of  £1,000  each;  twenty-five  of 
£.500  each ;  fifty-one  ranging  from  £200  to  £400 ;  sixty-one 
ranging  from  £100  to  £150 ;  fifty  of  £50,  &c. 

The  Manchester  meeting  was  followed  by  meetings  in  other 
manufacturing  towms  of  Great  Britain,  where,  among  others,  the 


following  sums  w’ere  subscribed  : — 

£ 

William  Brown,  Liverpool  .  1,000 

J.  &  N.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Manchester .  1,000 

R.  J.  &  A.  Pennington,  Wigan  .  1.000 

Marshall  &  Co.,  Leeds  .  1,000 

J,  Akroyd  &  Sons,  Halifax .  1 .000 

Messrs.  Mathers,  Liverpool .  1.000 

Geo.  Mallinson  &  Sons,  Huddersfield .  .500 

Geo.  Crossland  &  Sons,  Huddersfield .  .500 

Geo.  Senior  &  Son,  Huddersfiela .  .500 

Lawrence  Hey  worth,  Liverpool  .  .500 

J.  J.  Hamilton,  Liverpool  .  500 

Tenant  Clow  &  Co.,  Liverpool  .  .500 

James  Mellor,  Liverpool  .  .500 

Chas.  Tennant  &  Co.,  Glasgow  .  .500 

J.  &  A.  Dennistoun,  Glasgow  .  .500 

Samuel  Higginbotham,  Glasgow .  500 

William  Dixon,  Glasgow  .  .500 

John  Wilson,  Glasgow  .  .500 

Buchanan,  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Glasgow .  500 

Wilson  &  Co.,  Glasgow .  .500 

Colin  Dunlop  &  Co.,  Glasgow  .  .500 

William  Forbes  &  Co.,  Bradford .  500 

Titus  Salt,  Bradford  .  .500 

Edward  Smith,  Sheffield  .  .500 

Starkey  Brothers,  Huddersfield  .  .500 

Frederic  Schwann,  Huddersfield .  500 

W.  Walker,  Southport  .  .500 

G.  Andrew  &  Son,  Stockport  .  500 

John  Leech,  Stalybridge  .  500 

Alfred  Orrell,  Stockport  .  500 


Three  weeks  after  the  Manchester  meeting  on  the  15th  January, 
1846,  Mr.  Wilson  stated  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall  in  Manchester 
that  since  the  day  of  the  meeting  when  the  sum  of  £60,000  had 
been  subscribed,  the  subscriptions  of  Manchester  had  increased 
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to  1:75,600,  that  at  a  meeting  at  Liverpool  £‘12,000  had  been 
raised,  at  Leeds  £34,000,  at  Dundee  more  than  £2,000,  at  Stroud 
£1,300,  and  that  the  total  collected  so  far  was  £] 28,000.  Soon 
Edinburgh  followed  with  £2,000,  Glasgow'  with  £10,000,  Preston 
with  £2,500.  The  Liverpool  subscriptions  rose  to  £17,000.  In 
one  single  month  £175,000  were  gathered.  Never  in  the  historv 
of  Great  Britain  has  there  been  so  strong  and  successful  an 
agitation.  Never  has  there  been  one  that  has  been  so  lavishly 
financed.  After  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  the  secretary  of  the 
Anti-Corn  Law  League  received  from  the  manufacturers  and 
merchants  a  present  of  £10,000,  and  Mr.  Cobden  one  of  £80.000. 
The  Free  Traders  knew  how  to  spend  money  to  advantage. 

The  subscribers  to  the  Imperial  Fund  have  merely  followed 
the  classic  and  business-like  precedent  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League.  There  is,  however,  a  difference.  Self-interest  opens 
purse-strings  more  easily  than  altruism.  Consultation  of  old 
directories  reveals  the  fact  that  practically  all  the  important 
subscribers  to  the  fund  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law'  League  were  manu¬ 
facturers  and  merchants  who  expected  to  derive  some  consider¬ 
able  pecuniary  benefit  from  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws.  But 
the  advance  of  Imperialism  will  scarcely  benefit  any  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Imperial  Fund. 

.\t  the  time  of  the  Free  Trade  agitation  the  United  Kingdom 
had  only  24,000,000  inhabitants.  Of  these  less  than  1,000,000 
were  voters.  Money  was  comparatively  scarce.  There  w'ere  but 
few  millionaires.  Now'  the  United  Kingdom  has  45,000,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  8,000,000  are  voters,  and  the  wealth  and 
the  spending  power  of  the  propertied  classes  has  greatly  increased. 
It  follow's  that  subscri])tions  of  £1,000  in  1845  were  probably 
intrinsically  equivalent  to  subscriptions  of  £2,000  or  £3.000  al 
the  present  time.  Compared  with  the  subscriptions  to  the  fund 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Ijaw  League,  the  subscriptions  to  the  Imperial 
Fund,  most  generous  as  they  have  been,  were  certainly  not 
surprisingly  large. 

The  financial  history  of  the  .\nti-Corn  Law’  Tjeague  agitation 
teaches  us  an  invaluable  les.son.  If  at  a  time  when  money  was 
scarce,  po]3ulation  w’as  small,  and  voters  were  few,  several  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  needed  to  cause  the  triumph  of  a  great 
and  popular  movement,  how  much  more  money  wdll  be  required 
to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  Imperialism,  seeing  that  the 
British  population  has  doubled  and  that  the  number  of  voters 
has  increased  more  than  eight-fold. 

'The  value  of  histoiw  is  this.  That  it  teaches  men  by  example. 
T  have  recalled  the  w’ay  in  which  the  Anti-Corn  Law'  agitation 
W’as  conducted  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  furnishes  a 
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valuable  precedent  wliich  justifies  the  action  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Imperial  Fund  in  appealing  in  tlie  first  instance  to  the 
wealthy.  In  the  second  place,  it  shows,  and  this  is  the  more 
valuable  lesson .  that  very  large  amounts  of  money  are  needed  to 
bring  a  great  and  popular  movement  to  a  .successful  issue.  1 
trust  that  all  good  Imperialists  will  appreciate  this  lesson,  and 
that  they  will  support  the  cause  they  have  at  heart  according  to 
their  means. 

True  statesmanship  is  most  concerned,  not  with  territories  and 
glory,  but  with  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The  British  Empire 
has  done  much  for  the  British  citizens  in  the  past.  It  will  do 
still  more  for  them  and  for  their  children  in  the  future.  It  is 
capable  of  providing  the  people  with  that  which  is  the  ultimate, 
and  the  highest,  aim  of  statesmanship  :  with  health,  happiness, 
prosperity,  independence,  and  a  secure  existence.  If  it  be 
properly  developed,  the  British  Empire  can  provide  every  honest 
and  industrious  citizen,  man  or  woman,  with  a  happy  and  pros¬ 
perous  home.  If  it  be  neglected,  the  Empire  will  break  up,  the 
Colonies  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who  may  oppress 
the  British,  and  the  United  Kingdom  will  sink  into  extreme 
poverty  and  misery. 

The  British  Empire  is  held  in  trust  by  us  for  our  children  and 
for  our  children’s  children.  For  them  we  appeal. 

Our  duty  at  the  moment  is  clear.  We  must  realise  the  great¬ 
ness  of  Canada’s  example,  and  we  must  respond  by  suitable 
action. 

In  1011  the  peo))le  of  Canada  fought  a  general  election.  They 
fought  it  on  a  single  issue,  on  the  question  of  reciprocity  with 
the  United  States.  The  electors  were  asked  to  choose  between 
one-sided  Imperial  Preference — where  Canada  did  all  the  giving 
and  Great  Britain  all  the  receiving — and  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States.  Reciprocity  with  the  United  States  would  have 
been  extremely  advantageous  to  Canada,  and  especially  to  her 
greatest  industries — the  wheat-growing  industry  and  the  timber 
industry.  Reciprocity  would  have  given  to  these  enormous 
industries  a  free  market  of  100,000,000  people,  and  it  would  have 
given  to  the  Canadians  higher  prices  for  their  produce.  So  the 
Canadian  people  were  told  by  their  Government.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  to  accept  the  offer  was  great,  especially  as  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  treated  wdth  indifference,  if  not  with  positive  disapproval,  the 
attempt  of  the  United  States  to  detach  the  great  Dominion  from 
Great  Britain.  However,  happily  for  the  Empire,  Canada’s  sense 
of  loyalty  proved  stronger  than  her  sense  of  self-interest. 

Canada’s  practical  Imperialism  has  not  been  limited  to  making 
freelv  great  economic  concessions  to  the  motherland.  In  1912 
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the  Canadian  Cabinet  came  in  a  body  to  the  capital  of  the  British 
Empire  and  offered  us  a  squadron  of  “the  largest  and  strongest 
ships  of  war  which  science  can  build  or  money  supply.”  A  few 
days  ago  that  offer  was  published  by  Mr.  Borden  to  the  Empire 
and  to  the  world. 

What  has  been  our  response? 

Our  response  should  be  worthy  of  Canada’s  offer.  Canada  has 
striven  with  all  her  might  to  wreld  the  Empire  together,  not  only 
w'ith  economic  bonds,  but  with  bonds  of  blood  and  iron.  During 
the  Boer  War  many  of  her  sons  laid  down  their  lives  for  the 
Empire’s  greatness. 

Canada  and  the  other  great  Dominions  strive  to  unite  the 
British  Empire  by  federating  it  politically  and  economically,  by 
placing  it  on  a  business  footing,  by  creating  a  great  Imperial 
partnership.  It  is  high  time  that  we  should  respond  to  the 
advances  of  the  great  Dominions.  If  w^e  hesitate  much  longer  it 
may  be  too  late. 

As  the  British  people  seem  not  yet  to  be  ready  to  grasp  the 
hands  which  the  daughter  States  are  so  eagerly  stretching  forth 
to  us  across  the  sea,  the  most  urgent  task  of  the  moment  is  to 
embark  upon  a  campaign  of  Imperial  education  in  favour  of  that 
great  policy  of  Imperial  Preference  which  is  associated  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  great  majority  of  the  British 
people  are  Imperialistic  at  heart,  but  they  have  been  misled  by 
party  politicians  into  opposing  the  scheme  of  practical  and  con¬ 
structive  Imperialism  which  should  stand  above  party.  Hence, 
I  would  say  again,  the  most  urgent  task  of  the  moment  is  to 
enlighten  the  people  throughout  the  country.  For  such  a 
campaign  large  funds  are  wanted.  All  should  give  according  to 
their  means,  and  we  should  endeavour  to  make  a  far  greater  effort 
than  that  which  secured  the  mistaken  policy  of  Free  Trade  in  the 
forties  of  last  century. 

Vast  funds  are  needed.  The  founders  of  the  Imperial  Fund 
appeal  for  large,  or  very  large,  subscriptions,  but  they  will  be  glad 
to  receive  small  amounts  from  those  who  cannot  give  much. 
Those  who  approve  of  the  purpose  of  the  Fund  should  help  us 
generously.  Contributors  of  ,fl  or  more  become  members  of  the 
Imperial  Fund.  Donors  of  ^1,000  or  more  become  Founder 
Members.  We  want  at  least  one  million  members.  All  com¬ 
munications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Organiser,  Imperial  Fund, 
Grosvenor  House,  W.  Cheques  should  be  made  out  to  the 
Imperial  Fund  and  be  crossed  Lloyd’s  Bank. 

Westminster, 

President  of  the  Imperial  Fund. 
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iMi’BRiALisM  is  one  of  the  political  fashions  of  the  moment.  We 
talk  a  great  deal  of  the  Overseas  Empire;  and  it  is  natural,  and, 
indeed,  inevitable,  that  we  should  do  so.  For  amid  all  the 
transitions  of  this  plastic  age  of  ours,  none  is  more  remarkable 
than  that  which  is  remodelling  the  structure  and  changing  the 
organisation  of  the  realm  of  Britain.  The  sudden,  and  almost 
startling,  creation  of  an  Imperial  Union  for  Maritime  Defence  has 
transferred  the  subject  from  the  sphere  of  vague  theory  to  that 
of  practical  realities.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Malaya,  and  now, 
above  all,  Canada,  have  gone  far  tow'ards  the  development  of  an 
Empire  constitution. 

Mr.  Borden  has  been  making  history  in  these  past  few  weeks. 
Not  only  has  he  urged  his  countrymen  to  grant  a  munificent 
subvention  towards  the  expenses  of  our  maritime  equipment ;  but 
he  has  also  put  forward  a  claim,  which  cannot  be  ignored,  to  a 
joint  share,  on  the  part  of  the  Dominions,  in  the  control  and 
direction  of  foreign  policy.  More  important  even  than  the 
Canadian  vote  of  seven  millions  are  the  words  with  which  the 
Pominion  Prime  Minister  introduced  it  ;  — 

“  If  Canada  and  the  other  Dominions  of  the  Empire  are  to  take  their 
part  as  nations  of  the  Empire  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
shall  it  be  that  we,  contributing  to  that  defence  of  the  whole  Empire, 
shall  have  absolutely,  as  citizens  of  this  country,  no  voice  whatever  in 
the  councils  of  the  Empire?  I  do  not  think  that  such  would  be  a  tolerable 
condition.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  Canada  would  for  one 
moment  submit  to  such  a  condition.  Shall  members  of  this  House  of 
Representatives — men  representing  221  constituencies  of  the  country — from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — shall  no  one  of  them  have  some  voice  witli 
regard  to  those  vast  Imperial  issues  that  the  humblest  taxpayer  in  the 
British  Isles  has  at  this  moment?  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  such  a 
condition  would  make  for  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  for  closer  co-operation 
in  the  Empire.  Regard  must  be  had  to  these  far-reaching  considerations. 
A  permanent  policy  will  have  to  be  worked  out,  and  when  that  permanent 
policy  has  been  worked  out  and  explained  to  the  people  of  Canada,  to 
every  citizen  in  the  country,  then  it  will  be  the  duty  of  any  Government 
to  go  to  the  people  of  Canada  to  receive  their  mandate  and  to  accept 
and  act  upon  their  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  policy.” 

These  sentences  are  “epoch-making.”  They  strike  the  note  of 
a  new^  era,  a  new  phase  in  the  relations  of  the  constituent  States 
of  the  British  Empire  to  one  another.  They  bring  us  into  contact 
with  another  great  problem  of  statesmanship,  the  problem  of 
Imperium  et  Libertas,  that  of  reconciling  the  national  aspirations 
of  the  various  communities  under  the  British  Crown  with  the 
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necessity  of  constructing  an  effective  machinery  for  the  regulation 
of  their  common  interests.  It  may  bo  that  the  question  oi 
Maritime  and  Foreign  Policy  will  be  disposed  of  by  some  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  \.hich  has  crept  into 
being  by  a  series  of  accidents  and  temporary  expedients,  and  has 
become  a  powerful  factor  in  our  supreme  system  of  government 
almost  before  we  have  grown  aware  of  its  existence.  That  is  our 
English  manner  of  doing  the  great  deeds  of  the  race.  We  built 
up  a  mighty  Empire  scarcely  knowing  what  we  did,  assuredly 
with  small  prescience  of  the  future,  and  no  definite  plan.  We 
faced  the  day’s  work  as  it  came,  and  were  content  if  (he  exigencies 
of  the  moment  were  safely  and  honourably  satisfied  :  system, 
Iheory,  the  Uu’ger  philoso[)hic  synthesis  we  could  afford  to  leave 
to  others. 

Heaven  forbid  that  ]  should  depreciate  (hat  sound,  ()racticiil 
instinct  of  our  fathers,  to  which  we  owe  so  much.  This  hap¬ 
hazard.  rule-of-thumb  method,  this  refusal  to  look  too  far  or  (o 
look  too  deeji,  this  restless  activity  superimposed  upon  “a  fit  of 
absence  of  mind,”  served  us  well  enough,  though  not  always  quite 
so  well  as  we  ai’e  prone  to  imagine.  But  in  these  more  difficult 
(lays  of  scientific  thought  and  purposeful  organisation  everywhere, 
ignorance,  even  if  tempered  by  courage  and  force  of  character,  is 
dangerous.  Other  Empires  are  arising  round  about  us,  Empires 
(evolving  under  rivals  not  inferior  to  us  in  energy  and  determina¬ 
tion,  and  superior  in  the  accumulation  and  systematic  analysis  o[ 
knowledge. 

'riie  time  has  gone  by  for  regarding  “colonies”  with  coldness 
or  contempt.  We  no  longer  consider  them  temporary  ap[)endages 
which  would  in  due  course  shake  themselves  free  and  float  away 
into  independence,  rather  to  our  relief.  Our  mood  is  different. 
We  are  all  enthusiasts  for  Empire  now.  But  our  enthusiasm  is 
not  always  much  better  informed  than  the  former  indifferen(;e. 
There  is  much  need,  not  merely  for  Imperial  spirit  and  Imperial 
fervour,  but  for  Imperial  learning.  We  must  study  the  Empire 
as  well  as  praise  it.  We  ought  to  make  Imperial  studies  an 
essential  element  in  our  higher  education,  to  give  them  due 
recognition  in  the  lecture-rooms  and  examination  halls  of  our 
universities,  to  devote  to  them  some  portion  of  that  sedulous 
attention  we  bestow  upon  the  Empires  of  the  ancient  world  or 
upon  the  history  of  mediieval  Europe.  We  should  have  some 
dignified  academic  machinery  for  imparting  instruction  and 
encouraging  research,  in  a  systematic  and  scholarly  manner,  upon 
the  origins,  the  developmeul.  the  ethnology,  the  history,  the 
economics,  the  institutions,  and  the  sociology  of  the  nations  and 
[leoples  of  the  English-speaking  and  the  English-governed  \^orld. 
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On  the  value  of  such  systematic  study,  as  I  have  recently  said 
elsewhere,’  it  would  be  superfluous  to  dilate.  The  maxim  that 
“history  is  politics  teaching  by  example”  may  be  pressed  too  far  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  wholly  ignored.  We  are  ill  equipped  to  deal 
with  such  a  problem  as  the  creation  of  an  Imperial  constitution, 
the  closer  union  of  the  British  Empire,  if  we  have  not  considered 
with  some  care  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  deal  with 
it  in  the  past,  if  we  do  not  appreciate  the  extent  to  which 
an  approximation  has  been  made  to  it,  if  we  do  not  know  that  the 
present  loose  alliance  of  the  English-speaking  countries  of  the 
Empire  was  preceded  by  a  much  closer  formal  organisation,  if 
we  do  not  rightly  apprehend  why  this  arrangement  broke  down 
and  was  superseded  by  that  which  exists  at  present.  The  affairs 
of  the  American  colonies  before  the  Revolution  form  a  part 
of  English  history  which  is  full  of  valuable  lessons  for  the  Empire- 
builders  and  the  Empire-rulers  of  this  age.  Other  lessons,  not 
less  fruitful ,  are  offered  to  us  by  our  kinsmen  in  the  self-governing 
colonies.  Eor  in  these  states  we  have  the  principles  which  are 
supposed  to  animate  the  English  constitution  applied  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  modern  society.  We  find  English-speaking 
peoples  across  the  seas  who  have  already  adopted,  or  perhaps 
discarded  some  of  the  methods  and  processes  which  are  being 
considered  by  ourselves.  We  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  such  topics  as  Federation,  Provincial  Home  Rule,  'L’arilV 
Reform,  Compulsory  Arbitration  in  Labour  Disputes,  a  legal 
Minimum  Wage,  Woman  Suffrage  ;  but  w'e  are  apt  to  forget  that 
these  devices  have  been  actually  submitted  to  the  test  of  practice' 
in  one  or  other  of  our  self-governing  colonies.  It  has  often  been 
claimed  that  the  time  spent  in  our  schools  and  colleges  in  studying 
the  history  of  Ancient  Greece  is  well  spent,  since  the  cities  of 
Hellas  were  a  laboratory  of  political  and  social  experiment,  all 
the  more  instructive  to  us  because  of  the  simplicity  of  the  environ¬ 
ment,  and  the  jxilitical  division  into  small  urban  states.  I  am 
far  from  denying  that  the  hours  are  wasted  w’hich  we  consume 
over  Thucydides  and  Aristotle.  But,  as  Professor  Egerton  has 
pointed  out,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  same  simplicity  and 
directness  in  modern  colonies.  The  Australian  states  are  also 
engaged  in  political  and  economic  experiments,  and  they 
approach  their  problems  free  from  most  of  the  complications 
caused  by  the  [»ressure  of  international  politics,  or  by  that  inherit¬ 
ance  from  the  past  which  weighs  so  heavily  upon  the  present  in 
any  ancient  community. 

(1)  In  a  pajier  nn  “ 'The  Or2;aiiisatioii  of  Inipevial  Studies  in  London,”  read 
tietoi’P  Hip  Rpitisli  Academy,  some,  poetioii.s  of  \\lii(!i,  by  the.  comtesy  of  the 
Aiadcmy.  I  am  nci  mitted  to  nsc  for  the  (nirposes  of  tlie  ]>resent  essay. 
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Whether  the  colonists  have  solved  these  problems  successfully, 
or  whether  the  solution  could  always  be  applied  in  conditions  so 
different  as  those  which  prevail  in  this  country,  need  not  now 
be  considered.  But  we  should  at  least  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
lessons  that  can  be  derived  from  the  experiences  and  the 
endeavours  of  these  small  and  unfettered  democracies  of  English¬ 
men  beyond  the  seas,  particularly  when  they  throw  light  on 
controversies  arising  among  ourselves.  We  are,  for  instance, 
engaged  in  the  task  of  revising  the  British  constitution  and 
changing  it,  in  some  respects  at  least,  from  what  has  been  called 
the  “unwTitten  ”  to  the  written  form.  Many  of  the  men  who  will 
be  most  actively  concerned  in  that  operation  are,  I  doubt  not, 
closely  acquainted  with  the  legal  and  historical  side  of  our  insular 
institutions.  Few,  1  fear,  have  made  any  careful  study  of  those 
written  and  statutory  constitutions  w'hich  are  scattered  over  the 
English-speaking  world,  or  are  aware  that  many  of  the  questions 
which  have  to  be  discussed  theoretically  in  a  British  Parliament 
have  been  disposed  of  in  practice  by  the  legislatures  and  executives 
of  the  Dominions.  English  constitutional  history  should  be 
treated,  though  it  seldom  is  treated,  as  only  a  part  of  a  greater 
whole.  It  is  not  rightly  understood  unless  we  study  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  system  and  the  principles  w’hich  the  British  people 
carried  down  with  them  from  the  Middle  Ages,  not  only  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  is  called  England,  but  also 
in  the  American  Colonies  and  the  American  Union,  in  Canada, 
in  Australia,  and,  I  would  add,  in  the  Crown  Colonies  arc! 
Dependencies.  In  fine,  I  contend  that  alike  for  the  historian,  for 
the  jurist,  for  the  publicist,  the  politician,  and  the  administrator, 
the  studies  which  we  may  agree  to  call  Imperial  are  essential. 

For  the  student  in  this  branch  of  knowledge  some  opportunities 
have  been  provided  of  late  years.  Oxford  has  possessed,  since 
1905,  a  fully  endowed  Chair  of  Colonial  History,  with  a  reader- 
ship  and  an  annual  prize  in  the  same  subject,  all  which  it  owes 
to  the  enlightened  and  public-spirited  generosity  of  the  late  Mr. 
Alfred  Beit.  The  present  occupant  of  the  Beit  chair,  Professor 
H.  E.  Egerton,  has  done  excellent  work,  by  his  own  contributions 
to  our  knowledge  of  Imperial  history,  and  by  training  some  able 
younger  scholars,  like  Professor  Grant,  of  Queen’s  University  in 
Canada,  and  iMr.  Munro,  who  is  Lecturer  on  Colonial  History  at 
Edinburgh. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  the  subjects  dealt  with  under 
the  Beit  Foundation  have  received  adequate  recognition  in  the 
Oxford  examination  system.  The  Honour  School  of  Modern 
History,  wdth  all  its  diversified  interests,  exacts  a  very  perfunctory 
acquaintance  with  the  development  and  institutions  of  the  British 
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Empire  from  those  to  whom  it  awards  its  distinctions.  It  has, 
indeed,  moved  with  the  times  sufficiently  to  have  decreed  during 
the  past  eighteen  months  that  the  study  of  English  political 
history  may  be  carried  down  to  1855  instead  of  stopping  short 
with  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  at  which  date  some  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  the  annals  of  Britain  overseas  had 
yet  to  be  opened.  Candidates  must  also  show  an  acquaintance 
with  the  documents  brought  together  in  Professor  Egerton’s  book 
on  Federations  and  I'nions  within  the  British  Empire ;  and  they 
may,  if  they  like,  select  a  specified  period  of  colonial  history  out 
of  a  list  of  ten  “special  subjects.”  Not  many  of  them  have  yet 
done  so;  colonial  history  perhaps  does  not  “pay”  in  the  schools. 
Similarly  at  Cambridge,  in  the  Historical  Tripos,  a  candidate 
may  offer  “The  Struggle  for  the  New^  World,  1751-63”  as  one 
out  of  seven  alternative  special  subjects,  and  he  will  also  be 
expected  to  have  read  Seeley’s  popular  essay  on  the  expansion  of 
England. 

This  is  not  very  much  ;  and  I  can  only  repeat  the  discouraging 
observation  that  at  our  two  greatest  Universities,  it  is  possible, 
it  is  easy,  and  it  is  even  usual,  for  a  student  to  have  devoted  the 
major  portion  of  his  time  for  two  or  three  years  to  the  exclusive 
study  of  modern  history,  and  to  have  obtained  the  very  highest 
honours  in  that  study,  without  having  paid  any  serious  attention 
to  the  history  of  the  British  Empire,  without  acquiring  any  clear 
and  systematic  knowledge  of  the  growth  and  constitutional 
development  of  the  self-governing  colonies,  or  of  their  economic 
relations  with  the  Mother  Country  either  under  the  mercantile 
system,  or  during  the  period  of  the  colonial  preferences,  or  after 
the  establishment  of  Free  Trade  in  England.  Of  the  rich  and 
intricate  story  of  the  establishment,  extension,  and  consolidation 
of  British  rule  over  300  millions  of  Asiatics  he  may  know  no  more 
tlian  can  be  gleaned  from  the  casual  perusal  of  a  few  popular 
essays,  biographies,  and  works  of  travel.  On  these  and  kindred 
matters  the  graduate  who  leaves  his  University  with  the  cachet 
of  a  first-class  in  history  may  be  no  more  accurately  informed 
than  the  majority  of  Englishmen  of  average  education,  and 
that  is  saying  little  indeed.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  in  all 
University  examinations  in  history,  the  rise,  growth,  and  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  British  Empire  should  be  not  an  optional  but  a 
compulsory  subject,  and  that  no  candidate  should  be  able  to 
obtain  distinction  unless  he  has  shown  an  adequate  acquaintance 
with  it  not  only  in  its  main  outlines,  but  in  some  at  least  of  its 
details.  For  us  modern  Englishmen  the  transactions  which  led 
to  the  Battle  of  Assaye  are  not  less  important  than  those  wffiich 
led  to  the  Battle  of  Agincourt ;  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
VOL.  XCIII.  N.s.  c 
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tliat  the  administration  of  the  American  colonies  is  as  well  worth 
our  notice  as  the  Petition  of  Eight ;  and  that  Lord  Luilumi’s 
Eeport  on  Canada  and  Pitt’s  India  Bill  may  claim  as  much 
attention  as  the  Ordinance  of  the  Hundred  and  the  Statute  of 
Priernunire. 

It  is,  however,  neither  in  Oxford  nor  Cambridge,  nor  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  nor  Manchester,  though  all  these  Universities  should  devote 
more  attention  than  any  of  them  does  at  present  to  Colonial  and 
Indian  history,  that  a  home  should  be  found  for  the  central  school 
or  superior  academy  of  Imperial  learning ;  by  which  I  mean  an 
organisation  or  institution  for  Imperial  research  as  well  as  for 
Imperial  teaching,  a  means  of  collating  and  analysing  the  results 
of  investig,..aon  into  all  branches  of  the  social  science,  history, 
economics,  jurisprudence,  and  political  activity  of  the  Empire, 
and  of  the  other  Colonial  Empires  of  modern  Europe.  Its  place 
is  in  London,  for  no  other  city  has,  or  can  have,  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  advantages.  London  is  the  centre  of  Imperial  govern¬ 
ment,  Imperial  finance.  Imperial  commerce,  of  all  the  great 
practical  activities  of  which  an  Imperial  Academy  would  present 
the  theoretical  and  scientific  side.  In  London  there  is  a  numerous 
body  of  persons  who  would  only  too  gladly  frequent  the  lectures 
and  class-rooms  of  such  a  school.  There  are  the  students  of 
the  University  who  are  preparing  to  take  their  M.A.  degree  in 
the  faculties  of  Economics  and  Arts ;  and  there  are  others  who 
have  obtained  honours  in  history  and  would  welcome  the  facilities 
afforded  for  post-graduate  study  in  a  seminar  conducted  by  the 
professors  of  the  Imi>erial  Department.  Many  Government 
officials,  aspirants  to  honours  in  public  life,  politicians,  journalists, 
merchants,  bankers,  Indian  and  Colonial  students  reading  for 
the  Bar,  candidates  for  the  Civil  Service  examinations,  and  for 
appointments  in  India  and  the  Crown  Colonies — all  these 
would  furnish  a  numerous  clientele  for  the  regular  staff  of  this 
Department  and  the  capable  experts  residing  in  London  who 
would  be  willing  to  give  occasional  courses  of  lectures  under  its 
direction. 

One  need  not  undervalue  the  education  in  various  branches  of 
Empire  knowledge  which  is  already  obtainable  in  our  capital. 
Much  good  work  is  being  done,  especially  on  the  technical  and 
practical  side,  by  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  and 
by  the  Imperial  Institute  at  South  Kensington  which  gives  special 
instruction  and  information  on  the  products  and  industries  of 
the  Empire,  illustrated  by  its  own  valuable  collections.  For 
Asiatic  and  African  languages  there  is  the  Oriental  Institute, 
which  has  lately  established  itself  in  the  building  of  the  London 
Institution  in  Finsbury,  and  there  is  the  school  of  modern  Oriental 
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languages  at  University  College  and  King’s  College.  Then,  ol 
course,  there  is  that  vigorous  nursery  of  political  and  administra¬ 
tive  culture,  the  London  School  of  Economics,  which  has  many 
courses  and  classes  that  touch  upon  Imperial  learning  in  one  or 
other  of  its  aspects,  industrial,  constitutional,  legal  or  historical. 
The  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  not  content  with  being  a  club 
and  gathering-place  for  overseas  residents  and  visitors,  has 
developed  considerable  activity  in  other  directions.  It  gets 
eminent  authorities  to  read  Papers  at  its  meetings  on  Colonial 
{xilitics  and  industries ;  and  it  is  raising  a  fund  for  giving  lectures 
and  thereby  “spreading  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  detailed 
knowledge  as  to  the  present  resources  and  future  development 
and  consolidation  of  the  Empire.” 

.\11  this  is  to  the  good.  And  London  possesses  other  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  higher  kind  of  study  and  research  which  are  un¬ 
rivalled  ;  for  within  its  borders  are  the  great  storehouses  wherein 
the  printed  and  manuscript  materials  repose,  for  the  most  part 
undisturbed.  How  rich  these  treasures  are  is  shown  by  the 
results  which  have  rewarded  such  limited  exploration  as  has 
already  been  undertaken.  The  Colonial  Series  in  the  Calendar  of 
State  Papers,  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial  Series,  and 
the  Minutes  and  Letter-Books  of  the  East  India  Company  have 
been  admirably  edited,  and  are  very  creditable  examples  of  English 
historical  scholarship.  But  the  Record  Office,  the  Admiralty 
Library,  the  Colonial  Office  Library,  the  British  Museum,  the 
Guildhall,  the  Library  of  the  Colonial  Institute,  and  other  public 
and  official  collections  contain  a  mass  of  manuscript  and  printed 
matter  which  requires  to  be  examined  by  trained  eyes,  catalogued, 
analysed,  and  properly  edited,  before  the  history  of  the  British 
Empire,  based  on  original  documents,  can  be  written. 

It  has  not  been  written  yet.  Our  Imperial  literature  is  still 
scanty,  superficial,  and  inadequate.  Other  nations,  whose  interest 
in  the  subject  is  incomparably  less  than  our  own,  have  written 
upon  it  more  amply  and  more  authoritatively.  We  have  few 
books  in  English  that  treat  of  colonisation  and  colonial  questions, 
of  Imperial  administration,  and  policy,  and  history  in  sufficient 
detail.  A  few  years  ago  it  might  almost  have  been  said  that  we 
had  none  at  all ;  we  had  popular  works  of  travel ,  impressions  of 
society  and  politics,  some  biographical  and  historical  essays,  and 
that  was  nearly  all,  beyond  a  few  text-books.  Of  late  years 
something  has  been  done  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  We  have 
books  like  Mr.  J.  A.  Doyle’s  The  English  in  America,  Professor 
Egerton’s  History  of  British  Colonial  Policy,  Mr.  Wyatt  Tilby’s 
excellent  series  on  The  English  People  Overseas,  various  special 
studies  published  by  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  the 
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University  of  Manchester,  such  as  Mr.  Hertz’s  Old  Colonial 
System,  and  Miss  Marion  Phillips’s  account  of  the  “colonial 
autocracy  ’’  of  Governor  Macquarie.  Within  the  past  few  months 
Dr.  A.  B.  Keith,  of  the  Colonial  Office,  has  published  a  book  on 
Responsible  Government  in  the  Dominions ,  which  is  obviously 
destined  to  take  rank  as  the  classic  authority  on  the  subject,  and 
is  indeed  a  very  notable  addition  to  our  library  of  juristic  and 
constitutional  learning.  All  this  shows  that  there  is  a  growing 
interest  in  the  lore  of  the  Empire,  that  men  of  high  ability  and 
scholarly  acquirements  are  devoting  themselves  to  it,  and  that 
with  systematic  direction  and  suitable  encouragement  it  will 
soon  cease  to  be  necessary  to  turn  to  French  or  Belgian  or  German 
works  if  we  wish  to  master  the  details  of  extra-European  admini¬ 
stration,  history,  and  economics.  The  Institut  Colonial  Inter¬ 
national  has  jmblished  a  long  series  of  volumes  which  deal  with 
these  topics  :  three  volumes  on  Les  Lois  Organiques  des  Colonies. 
six  volumes  on  Le  Regime  Fonder  aiix  Colonies,  three  volumes 
on  Ijabour  in  India  and  the  Colonies,  and  so  forth.  If  you  want 
to  know  anything  about  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  other 
European  States  you  must  go  to  the  publications  of  the  French 
Ecole  Coloniale,  or  to  the  substantial  volumes  on  Kolonialpolitik 
issued  under  the  editorship  of  ]')r.  .Mfred  Zimmermann  in  Berlin. 
Something  also  you  may  find  in  America ;  but  in  England  little 
or  nothing. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  too  busy  making  Empire  to  write  about 
it.  If  the  publicist,  the  politician,  the  historical  student  is  ill- 
served,  so  also  is  the  general  reader.  The  British  Empire  may 
or  may  not  have  found  its  rates  sacer ;  its  chronicler,  worthy  of 
the  theme,  has  yet  to  come.  It  is  strange  (if  I  may  repeat  here 
what  I  have  previously  written)  that  no  one  of  the  greater  master.s 
of  modern  historical  writing  in  England  should  have  turned  his 
attention  to  the  story  of  the  British  realm  in  its  extension  beyond 
the  seas  of  Euro))e.  What  might  the  subject  have  become  in 
the  hands  of  a  Fronde,  a  Freeman,  a  Stubbs,  a  Samuel  Eawson 
Gardiner,  a  John  Richard  Green  !  Seeley,  who  seemed  marked 
out  for  the  task,  contented  himself  with  a  single  suggestive,  if 
somewhat  superficial,  essay.  Macaulay  has  given  us  a  vivid 
indication  of  what  he  could  have  done  wdth  the  theme  if  he  had 
not  limited  his  share  in  it  to  two  dazzling  biographical  sketches. 
We  have  had  no  modern  history  of  the  English  in  India  written 
on  a  large  scale  and  with  the  dignity  and  literary  power  the 
subject  demands.  We  have  not  even  an  adequate  life  of  the  great 
man  who  was  the  founder  of  our  Empire  in  the  East ;  for  the 
English  language  is  still  without  a  really  sufficient  historical 
biography  of  Robert  Clive.  If  he  had  been  a  Frenchman  or  a 
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German  how  many  notable  books  would  have  illustrated  every 
phase  of  his  activity  by  this  time  !  Or  to  turn  to  another  portion 
of  the  field,  we  are  still  waiting  for  a  comprehensive  and  precise 
account  of  the  struggle  between  the  British  and  the  Dutch  for 
commercial  supremacy  in  the  East  and  West.  We  have  no  study 
in  minute  detail  of  the  mercantile  system  and  the  effects  and 
application  of  the  Navigation  Acts.  If  there  are  some  good 
histories  of  particular  colonies  we  owe  them  not  to  English,  but 
to  Colonial  writers,  such  as  Kingsford  for  Canada  and  Theale 
for  South  Africa.  And  for  the  story  of  the  struggle  for  the  New 
World  between  France  and  Britain  we  go  to  no  British  historian, 
but  to  the  prose  epic  of  Francis  Parkman,  an  American  citizen 
and  the  graduate  of  an  American  I’ Diversity. 

We  shall  have  the  books  when  w'e  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  who  are  gA^en  adequate  inducements  to  direct  their  main 
energies  to  the  serious  and  systematic  pursuit  of  Imperial  learn¬ 
ing  ;  and  we  shall  not  get  men  of  the  right  sort  and  with  the 
right  training  unless  a  place  can  be  found  for  them  under  some 
academic  scheme.  Research,  production,  education,  are  inter¬ 
dependent;  if  you  get  teachers  and  students  of  “Empire" 
subjects  you  will  also  get  writers  and  readers  of  Empire  books. 
What  then  should  be  done?  It  seems  to  me  evident  that  we 
should  have  in  I^ondon  some  seminary,  or  school,  or  academic 
department,  for  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  and  the  imparting 
of  instruction  upon  the  history,  geography,  economics,  jurispru¬ 
dence,  institutions,  anthropology,  and  sociology  of  the  British 
Umpire  and  its  constituent  parts ;  in  comparison  and  relation  to 
the  institutions  and  social  conditions  that  exist  or  have  existed 
in  other  Empires  and  aggregations  of  races  and  peoples.  This 
establishment  should  have  at  once  an  educational,  a  practical,  a 
irissenschaftUche  function  ;  it  should  teach,  it  should  help  to  train 
administrators,  it  should  promote  research.  The  London  B.A. 
pre))aring  for  his  final  examination  in  history,  the  young  civilian 
going  out  to  West  Africa  or  at  home  on  leave,  the  graduate  anxious 
to  do  original  work,  should  be  alike  the  objects  of  its  care. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  school  might  be  organised, 
one  of  which,  it  may  be  noticed,  has  been  adopted  in  France  and 
the  other  in  Germany.  In  Paris  the  Ecole  CoJoniale  is  a  separate 
institution  under  the  direction  of  an  Administrative  Committee, 
of  which  the  Under- Secretary  for  the  Colonies  is  ex  officio 
president,  and  in  receipt  of  a  subvention  from  the  State.  It  is 
intended  primarily  to  prepare  young  Frenchmen  or  natives  of  the 
French  dependencies  for  administrative  or  industrial  careers  in 
the  Colonies.  It  has  a  large  staff  of  professors,  which  includes 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  historians,  economists,  and 
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publicists  in  France,  and  their  lectures  extend  over  a  very  wide 
range.  The  full  course  of  instruction  covers  two  years,  and  the 
school  grants  a  diploma,  which  the  official  of  the  Colonial  Depart¬ 
ment  is  expected  to  obtain  before  he  takes  up  his  appointment. 

^  The  Hamburg  KoloniaUnstitut,  which  owes  its  origin  mainly  to 
the  energy  of  that  able  Colonial  Minister,  Herr  Dernburg,  is  laid 
out  on  a  more  ambitious  scale  than  the  Ecole  Coloniale,  and  is 
altogether  a  very  fine  illustration  of  the  liberality  and  spirit  which 
the  Germans  apply  to  the  higher  education.  Like  the  Ecole 
Coloniale  it  is  intended  primarily  to  train  officials,  traders,  and 
settlers  for  the  Colonies,  more  particularly,  of  course,  the  German 
Colonies  ;  and  secondly,  to  serve  as  a  college  of  Colonial  learning  of 
all  kinds,  from  constitutional  law  to  tropical  cookery,  from  minera¬ 
logy  to  midwifery.  It  teaches  the  principal  African  and  Asiatic 
languages,  and  has  lectures  on  agriculture,  anthropology,  colonial 
economics,  the  history  of  the  settlements  and  conque.sts  of  all  the 
European  nations,  and  a  formidable  list  of  other  subjects ;  and 
it  “runs”  an  Historisches  Seminar,  a  Seminar  fiir  offentliches 
Recht  und  Kolonialrecht ,  and  other  engines  of  austere  research. 
The  Institut  is  a  State  foundation,  maintained  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Free  City  of  Hamburg,  and  supervised  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate.  But  it  is  in  close  touch  with  the  very 
elaborate  and  well-found  University  extension  system  of  lectures 
and  classes,  which  has  been  established  in  the  great  town- 
community,  and  it  draws  freely  upon  the  large  staff  of  professors 
and  teachers  organised  for  this  purpose.  It  is  housed  in  a  noble 
building,  provided  by  private  munificence,  and  is  altogether  a 
highly  impressive  and  dignified  educational  concern  eminently 
calculated  to  foster  the  Imperial  spirit  of  the  citizen  of  Hamburg, 
and  apt  to  make  the  Londoner,  who  surveys  it  with  admira¬ 
tion,  ask  himself  why  there  is  no  similar  establishment  in  the 
capital  of  a  greater  colonial  Empire  than  Germany  has  ever  been 
or  is  likely  to  be. 

In  London  we  should  probably  do  better  to  lean  towards  the 
German  rather  than  the  French  method.  Instead  of  setting  up 
an  entirely  separate  Ecole  Coloniale,  we  could  do  enough  to  give 
dignity,  attractiveness,  and  system  to  Empire  learning  by  means 
of  a  separate  Department  of  Imperial  Studies  in  the  local  Univer¬ 
sity.  It  should  come  under  the  general  government  of  the 
Senate,  and  its  particular  interests  would  be  recognised  in  the 
examinations  for  degrees  and  honours,  and  by  the  grant  of  a 
special  diploma  or  degree  in  the  history,  laws,  institutions,  and 
economics  of  the  British  Empire.  It  should,  however,  have  its 
own  Board  of  Studies  and  Council  of  Management  (which  might 
include  representatives  of  the  Colonial  and  India  Offices,  and  of 
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the  Dominions,  Dependencies,  and  Crown  Colonies),  with  perhaps 
its  own  president  appointed  by  the  University  Senate  or  the 
Crown.  The  Council  would  keep  in  touch  with  the  Boards  of 
Studies  of  the  University,  would  do  its  best  to  provide  that  its 
special  subjects  received  due  attention  from  the  Faculties  of  Arts, 
Science,  and  Economics,  and  would  also  use  its  opportunities  to 
co-operate  wdth  the  Governnient  in  the  training  of  Indian  and 
Colonial  officials,  and  with  the  school  of  Tropical  Medicine,  the 
Imperial  Institute,  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  other 
agencies  engaged  in  educational  efforts  of  an  “Imperial” 
tendency.  Generally,  it  would  seek  to  give  unity  of  idea  and 
concentration,  as  well  as  definiteness  of  purpose  and  trained 
direction,  to  the  entire  work. 

For  the  Department  to  become  what  is  technically  known  as  a 
“School  of  the  University”  it  would  require  a  building,  a  local 
habitation,  of  its  own.  Perhaps  some  public-spirited  Londoner, 
emulating  the  patriotic  example  of  Hamburg,  will  find  the  means 
to  provide  it  'with  one.  Otherwise  the  Imperial  seminary  might 
be  permanently  housed  in  some  existing  edifice  which  could 
furnish  the  necessary  accommodation  for  its  teachers  and  students, 
or  which  might  be  enlarged  for  that  purpose  by  the  expenditure  of 
a  comparatively  small  sum  of  money.  Two  establishments  which 
might  be  able,  and  perhaps  willing,  to  offer  their  hospitality 
would  be  the  Imperial  Institute  and  the  London  School  of 
Economics  and  Political  Science.  I  do  not  know  how  soon  the 
Ijondon  University  is  likely  to  vacate  the  apartments  it  now 
occupies  at  South  Kensington,  or  whether,  when  it  does  so,  the 
authorities  of  the  Imperial  Institute  will  have  other  uses  for  its 
space.  But  there  is  certainly  much  to  attract  in  the  idea  of 
carrying  on  the  study  of  Empire,  in  its  historical  and  philosophical 
aspects,  under  the  roof  of  the  noble  building  which  is  associated 
with  the  great  Imperial  revival  of  Queen  Victoria’s  jubilee,  and 
was  erected  mainly  by  contributions  from  the  rulers  and  peoples 
of  the  Outer  Realm. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  selecting  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  if  that  flourishing  academy  of  political 
science  could  find  lecture  rooms  for  some  more  teachers  and 
learners  wdthin  its  busy  precincts.  It  is  already  doing  good  work 
in  the  desired  direction,  and  its  large  and  versatile  staff  would  be 
able  to  supplement  the  courses  of  the  regular  professors  of  the 
Imperial  Department.  No  doubt  many  of  the  students  of  the 
school  would  like  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  special  “Imperial” 
professors,  and  many  of  the  “Imperial”  pupils  would  also  be 
learners  at  the  School  of  Economics.  An  arrangement  for  mutual 
benefits  could  be  arrived  at  without  difficulty.  In  any  case,  T  do 
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not  think  the  question  of  finding  a  fitting  corjxireal  centre  and 
habitation  for  the  Imperial  Department  would  present  anv 
insuperable  difficulty.  It  might  be  impossible,  and  it  certainly 
would  not  be  necessary  in  the  first  instance,  to  expend  any  large 
sum  in  the  purchase  of  a  costly  site  and  the  erection  of  an 
imposing  architectural  monument. 

If  funds  can  be  obtained  they  should  at  the  outset  be  applied 
in  another  way.  The  first  requisite  is  to  provide  a  sufficient  stall' 
of  competent  teachers.  There  would  be  needed  a  Professor  of  the 
History  of  the  British  Empire  ;  a  Professor  of  the  Laws  and 
Constitutions  of  the  Empire  ;  a  Professor  of  its  Economics,  Indus¬ 
tries,  and  Communications,  and  Fiscal  Systems;  and  a  Professor 
of  Imperial  Ethnology  and  Anthropology.  There  should  also  be 
Readers,  or  Lecturers,  for  the  special  exposition  of  the  history, 
institutions,  and  economics  of  the  greater  Dominions  and 
Dependencies  which  make  up  the  world-realm — Canada,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  South  Africa,  and  India,  and  in  time  perhaps  others  also. 
The  function  of  these  Readers  would  be  one  of  great  value  and 
interest.  They  would  be  usually  drawn,  I  take  it,  from  the 
Colonial  Universities,  and  might  perhaps  be  appointed  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  senates  or  professorates  of  those  bodies. 
The  Readers  and  Professors  for  the  Dominions  would  be  the 
accredited  representatives  of  the  educational  interests  of  their 
countries  at  the  Empire  capital.  They  would  form  a  kind  of 
academic  embassy,  a  link  between  the  higher  culture  of  the 
various  British  communities.  And  as  such  their  value  could 
hardly  be  overrated.  We  are  often  told  that  the  real  bond  of 
Empire  is  sentimental.  It  would  perhaps  be  nearer  the  truth  to 
say  that  it  is  intellectual  and  moral ;  and  it  is  on  the  intellectual 
and  moral  side  that  these  educational  agents-general  would  do 
much  to  solidify  the  consciousness  of  Imperial  union.  It  would 
be  worth  the  while  of  every  Dominion  and  Dependency  to  con¬ 
tribute  its  few  hundred  pounds  annually  to  secure  its  special  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  staff  of  the  University  which,  if  it  is  properly 
directed  and  moulded  during  the  next  few  years,  may  w'ell  become 
the  premier  seminary  of  the  English-s]reaking  wnrld.  And  T 
cannot  conceive  a  worthier  object  for  the  munificence  of  any 
public-spirited  subject  of  the  King-Emperor,  in  the  Old  countries 
or  the  New,  than  the  endowment  of  professorships  and  lecture¬ 
ships  in  its  Department  of  Imperial  Studies.  There  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  achieve  for  London  the  patriotic  service  which  Mr.  Beit 
performed  for  Oxford  ;  but  in  Ijondor  the  work  can  be  done  on  a 
much  larger  scale  and  with  far  more  fruitful  results. 

Sidney  IjOW. 
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Not  so  very  long  ago  international  politics  were  “foreign  affairs” 
to  most  Englishmen.  Lord  Beaconstield  said  jestingly  but  truly  ; 
“The  very  phrase  ‘  P’oreign  Affairs’  makes  an  Englishman  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  are  subjects  with  which  he  has  no  concern.” 
As  regards  Continental  politics  Great  Britain  followed  up  to  the 
beginning  of  this  century  a  policy  of  almost  complete  detachment 
and  abstention.  She  was  in  intimate  relations  with  no  Con¬ 
tinental  Power.  She  was  out  of  touch  with  Continental  affairs 
and  Continental  statesmen.  She  was  isolated  in  Europe.  She 
dreaded  “foreign  entanglements,”  distrusted  the  Continental 
Powers,  and  was  distrusted  by  them.  Foreign  diplomats  thought 
that  London  lay  outside  the  main  currents  of  international  policy. 
Bismarck  declared  repeatedly  that  England  was  no  longer  an 
active  factor  in  the  affairs  of  Continental  Europe,  and  that  she 
need  not  be  reckoned  with.  “England  ist  eine  ganz  gleich- 
giiltige  Grossmacht.”  Great  Britain  was  of  secondary  import¬ 
ance  on  the  chessboard  of  European  diplomacy.  The  London 
embassies  were  sinecures  where  secondary  diplomats  grew  grey 
in  attending  to  routine  work. 

Since  1901,  the  year  in  which  King  Edward  came  to  the 
throne,  Great  Britain’s  political  influence  in  the  councils  of 
Europe  has  mightily  increased.  The  change  was  largely  due  to 
King  Edward’s  activity.  This  country  has  again  become  a  com¬ 
manding  European  factor.  London  occupies  now  a  {x)sition  in 
the  world  similar  with  that  which  Berlin  occupied  at  the  time 
when  Bismarck  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and  which  Paris 
held  before  187,0.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  London  has 
become  as  much  the  political  centre  of  Europe  and  the  diplomatic 
capital  of  the  world  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  Chatham  and  Pitt. 
The  Crimean  War  was  closed  by  the  Conference  of  Paris,  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877  was  ended  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin, 
and  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things  that  the 
settlement  of  the  Balkan  War  should  take  place  in  London. 

London  has  become  the  diplomatic  capital  of  the  wmrld,  partly 
because  of  the  skill  of  British  diplomacy,  but  chiefly  because 
circumstances  have  made  this  country  the  holder  of  the  balance  of 
power  and  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  Rather  owing  to  fortuitous 
circumstances  than  to  our  own  merit  we  have  obtained  a  position 
of  very  great  power  and  influence,  a  position  which  not  only 
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guarantees  our  security  in  peace,  but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
has  placed  the  peace  of  Europe  in  our  keeping.  That  great 
jx)sition  involves  great  obligations.  We  shall  speedily  lose  our 
pre-eminence,  our  peace,  and  our  security  unless  we  live  up  to  our 
position  and  show  ourselves  worthy  trustees  of  the  peace  of 
Europe.  The  London  Conference  will  be  of  great  importance  to 
Great  Britain’s  political  ^xisition  and  prestige.  It  will  make 
heavy  claims  upon  British  statesmanship. 

In  many  foreign  papers  which  are  inspired  by  their  Govern¬ 
ments  it  has  been  stated  that  London  was  selected  as  the  meeting 
place  of  the  Peace  Conference,  because  the  British  Government, 
Press,  and  public  were  most  impartial  and  sympathetic,  and  were 
most  likely  to  act  disinterestedly  in  the  settlement  of  the  war. 
These  pleasing  flatteries  have  found  a  ready  echo  in  certain 
British  organs  which  have  proclaimed  that  Great  Britain’s  only 
interest  in  the  Conference  was  that  it  should  lead  to  a  rapid 
conclusion  of  peace,  that  we  should  unselfishly  assist  our  diplo¬ 
matic  guests  in  their  deliberations,  and  that  we  had  no  ground  for 
interfering  in  the  Balkan  settlement.  Ijet  us  not  delude  our¬ 
selves  nor  allow  ourselves  to  be  deluded  by  others.  London  is 
a  very  inconvenient  meeting  place  for  the  Balkan  diplomats.  The 
foreign  diplomats  desire  to  settle  their  differences  in  London  for 
the  same  reason  for  which  they  wished  to  settle  them  in  Berlin 
in  1878,  and  in  Paris  in  1856.  They  have  taken  the  long  and 
uncomfortable  journey  to  London  not  because  they  are  particularly 
fond  of  England  and  the  English,  but  because  they  desire  to 
obtain  the  support  of  that  State  which  happens  to  control  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  They  have  come  to  London  in  the 
desire  of  obtaining  our  help.  Shall  we  be  able  to  refuse  our  help 
on  the  plea  of  neutrality,  disinterestedness,  and  non-interference? 

The  policy  of  non-interference,  the  policy  of  perfect  dis¬ 
interestedness,  is  excellent  in  the  abstract.  It  is  a  practicable 
policy  in  matters  which  are  of  no  concern  to  ourselves.  But 
non-interference  is  an  impossible  policy  for  Great  Britain  when 
vital  British  interests  are  at  stake.  Such  interests  are 
undoubtedly  involved  in  the  Balkan  settlement.  Besides,  non¬ 
interference  should  be  synonymous  with  impartiality,  but  not 
with  indifference  to  wTong.  We  have  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  justice  and  fair  dealing  to  lose.  Foreign  Powers,  which, 
speculating  upon  British  love  of  peace  and  British  non-interfer¬ 
ence,  hope  to  be  able  to  coerce  and  outrage  in  Tjondon  weaker 
nations  with  impunity  or  to  let  loose  hell  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
for  their  owm  benefit  and  convenience,  will  probably  be 
disappointed. 

Whilst  Great  Britain’s  interest  in  the  distribution  of  power 
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in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  are  comparatively  slight,  her  interests  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  are  very  great 
indeed.  The  equilibrium  of  Europe  will  be  gravely  affected  by 
the  Balkan  settlement,  and  it  may  be  still  more  seriously  affected 
by  the  after  consequences  of  that  settlement.  Durazzo,  Valona, 
Albania,  Salonika,  and  Constantinople  are  merely  pawns  in  a 
greater  game. 

The  security  of  Great  Britain  and  the  peace  of  Europe  depend 
upon  the  balance  of  power  on  the  Continent.  More  than  150 
years  ago  Frederick  the  Great,  that  prince  of  diplomats,  wrote  in 
his  Anti-Machiavel  :  — 

“The  tranquillity  of  Europe  rests  principaltv'  upon  the  wise  maintenance 
of  the  Balance  of  Power  by  which  the  superior  strength  of  one  State  is 
made  harmless  by  the  countervailing  weight  of  several  States  united  among 
themselves.  In  case  this  equilibrium  should  disappear,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  a  universal  revolution  will  be  the  result  and  that  an  enormous  new 
monarchy  will  be  established  upon  the  ruins  of  those  States  which  were 
too  weak  for  individual  resistance  and  which  lacked  the  necessary  spirit 
to  unite  in  time.  If  Egypt,  Syria  and  Macedonia  had  combined  against 
the  Roman  Power,  they  would  not  have  been  overthrown.  A  wisely  framed 
alliance  and  an  energetic  war  would  have  preserved  the  ancient  world  from 
the  chains  of  a  universal  despotism.” 

The  greatest  wars  which  Europe  has  seen  were  brought  about 
by  the  attempts  of  ambitious  rulers  or  nations  to  destroy  the 
Balance  of  Power  by  establishing  their  predominance  in  Europe. 
The  attempts  of  Charles  V.,  Philip  II.,  Louis  XIV.,  and 
Napoleon  1.  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  Euro^^e  devastated  the 
Continent  and  forced  Great  Britain  to  interfere.  The  nations  of 
Europe  are  so  much  divided  by  apparently  irreconcilable 
differences  of  race,  language,  I’eligion,  civilisation  and  tradition 
that  they  will  not  willingly  submit  to  one  master.  Hence  the 
weaker  nations  have  always  combined  against  those  who  tried 
to  make  themselves  supreme  on  the  Continent. 

To  Great  Britain  also  the  maintenance  of  the  Balance  of 
Power  in  Europe  is  of  vital  importance.  Great  Britain  is  a 
relatively  small  State.  She  has  no  large  army.  She  is  separated 
from  the  Continent  merely  by  a  narrow  strip  of  water.  Her 
security  depends  upon  her  fleet.  Now  a  small  and  peaceful 
State  cannot  maintain  for  very  long  its  maritime  supremacy 
against  a  very  large,  wealthy,  and  warlike  one.  The  longest 
[)urse  can  buy  the  strongest  fleet.  Great  Britain,  with  45,000,000 
inhabitants,  finds  it  diflicnlt  enough  to  maintain  her  naval 
supremacy  against  Germany  tvith  67,000,000  inhabitants.  She 
might  find  it  impossible  to  maintain  her  naval  position  against 
a  wealthy  State  dominating  the  Continent  of  Europe.  The  law 
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of  self-preservation  forces  Great  Britain  to  defend  the  Balance  of 
Bovver  on  the  Continent. 

History  teaches  us  that  a  State  which  has  overthrown  the 
Balance  of  Power  in  Europe  will  earlier  or  later  attack  Great 
Britain.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation  compels  a  State  which 
is  supreme  on  the  Continent  to  destroy  the  independence  of  this 
country  which,  owdng  to  its  geographical  position,  threatens  its 
flank,  and  which  is  inhabited  by  people  who  love  liberty,  and  who 
have  always  hospitably  received  the  oppressed  people  of  the 
Continent  and  encouraged  their  resistance  to  tyranny.  All  the 
greatest  wars  of  Great  Britain  were  fought  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Balance  of  Power  on  the  Continent.  When  Rome  destroyed 
the  Balance  of  Power,  Great  Britain  lost  her  liberty. 

Great  Britain’s  foreign  policy  is  shaped  not  by  choice,  but  by 
necessity.  It  is  based  upon  self-interest,  not  upon  sentiment. 
During  three  centuries  the  maintenance  of  the  Balance  of  Power 
in  Europe  has  been  the  guiding  principle  of  British  statesmanship. 
In  defence  of  the  European  equilibrium  Great  Britain  has  fought 
all  the  greatest  nations  of  Europe.  Thus  it  has  become  Great 
Britain’s  traditional  policy  to  defend  the  European  equilibrium  by 
supporting  the  weaker  States  against  those  which  threaten  to 
overwhelm  them.  Time  has  not  altered  this  policy.  Necessity 
compels  Great  Britain  to  champion  the  weaker  side. 

The  peace  of  Europe  and  the  security  of  Great  Britain  depend 
upon  the  preservation  of  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe.  There 
has  been  no  great  European  war  since  the  Franco-German  War 
of  1870-71,  because  the  formation  of  the  Dual  Alliance  and  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  established  a  perfect  equilibrium.  As  the 
two  groups  were  approximately  equally  strong  on  sea  and  land, 
the  risk  of  war  was  too  great  to  be  borne.  Peace  was  assured. 
Russia’s  defeat  by  Japan  destroyed  the  Balance  of  Powder.  The 
Triple  Alliance  became  all-pow^erful  on  the  Continent.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  Russia’s  crowming  defeat,  and  in  consequence  of 
that  defeat,  Germany  raised  the  Moroccan  question,  and  a  great 
Continental  war,  which  might  have  been  disastrous  to  France 
and  Russia,  would  probably  have  broken  out  had  not  Great 
Britain  re-established  the  equilibrium  betw'een  the  tw’o  groups 
by  supporting  France  at  the  critical  moment. 

The  pre-eminent  position  which  Great  Britain  occupies  in  the 
political  w'orld  at  the  present  moment  lies  in  this,  that  since 
Riissia  has  overcome  the  consequences  of  the  Japanese  War  a 
balance  has  again  been  established  between  the  Triple  .Mliance 
on  the  one  hand  and  France  and  Russia  on  the  other.  Great 
Britain,  though  bound  to  France  and  Russia  in  an  entente,  is 
not  allied  to  these  countries.  Standing,  so  to  say,  between  the  tw’o 
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groups,  though  inclining  to  one  of  them,  she  is  able  to  make  either 
group  prevail  by  throwing  her  influence  into  the  balance.  Thus 
it  has  come  about  that  Great  Britain  has  become  the  holder  of 
the  European  Balance,  and  the  controller  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  recent  events  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  have  gravely 
affected  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe.  They  are  bound  to 
affect  the  European  equilibrium  still  further  in  the  future.  Such 
changes  are  always  dangerous  to  peace.  Turkey’s  defeat  by  the 
Allies  has  been  a  great  disappointment  to  Germany  and  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  for  the  two  Germanic  Powers  counted  upon  Turkey’s 
support  in  case  of  a  war  with  Russia,  and  especially  in  case  of 
a  war  with  Great  Britain.  One  of  the  most  eminent  German 
publicists.  Dr.  Paul  Rohrbach,  wrote  in  his  book.  Die 
Bagdadhahn,  which  was  published  only  in  1911  : — 

“One  factor,  and  one  alone,  will  determine  the  possibility  of  a  successful 
issue  for  Germany  in  case  of  an  Anglo-German  conflict.  A  direct  attack 
upon  England  across  the  North  Sea  is  out  of  the  question.  England  can 
be  attacked  and  mortally  wounded  by  land  from  Europe  only  in  one  place, 
in  Egypt.  The  loss  of  Egypt  would  mean  to  England  not  only  the  end  of 
her  control  over  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  destruction  of  her  connection  with 
India  and  the  Far  East,  but  would  probably  entail  the  loss  of  her  possessions 
in  Central  and  East  Africa  as  well.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  a 
Mohammedan  Power  like  Turkey  would  also  jeopardise  England’s  rule  ovc 
00,000,000  Mohammedan  subjects  in  India  and  prejudice  her  relations  with 
.Afghanistan  and  Persia. 

“  The  Turkish  army  must  be  increased  and  improved,  and  she  must  be 
financially  and  economically  rehabilitated.  The  stronger  Turkey  grows,  the 
more  dangerous  she  will  be  for  England.  Egypt  is  a  prize  which  would 
make  it  well  worth  Turkey’s  while  to  support  Germany  against  England. 
The  policy  of  protecting  Turkey,  which  is  now  pursued  by  Germany,  has 
no  other  object  in  view  except  the  desire  to  effect  an  insurance  against 
the  danger  of  a  war  with  England.” 

The  issue  of  the  Balkan  War  was  not  foreseen  by  the  two 
Germanic  Powers.  They  had  established  a  scarcely  veiled  pro¬ 
tectorate  over  Turkey.  On  November  8th,  1899,  the  Emperor 
William  proclaimed  himself  at  Damascus  the  protector  of 
Mohammedanism,  although  he  has  no  Mohammedan  subjects. 
.\t  a  banquet  he  said  :  “May  the  Sultan  and  may  the  300,000,000 
Mohammedans  who  dwell  throughout  the  world,  and  who  venerate 
in  him  their  Caliph,  be  assured  that  the  German  Emperor  will 
be  their  friend  at  all  times.”  Germany  and  Austria  were  generally 
credited  with  a  desire  to  establish  a  colossal  empire  stretching 
from  Hamburg  and  Holstein  via  Constantinople  and  Bagdad  to 
the  Euphrates  and  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  A  few  years  ago  Sir 
Harry  Johnston  wrote  :  “Some  of  my  readers  may  live  long 
enough  to  see  William  11.,  or  Frederick  IV.,  crowned  in  Santa 
Sofia  Emi)eror  of  the  Near  East.”  The  victory  of  the  Balkan 
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Allies  has  simultaneously  shattered  the  hope  of  Turkey’s  supporr 
in  a  war  with  Eussia  or  Great  Britain,  and  the  dream  of  a  great 
Germanic  Pnnpire  stretching  from  Emden  almost  to  the  frontiers 
of  India.  The  twn  Germanic  Powers  had  hoped  for  a  Turkish 
victory.  The  semi-official  Press  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
had  predicted  the  defeat  of  the  Balkan  Allies.  The  victory  of 
the  Balkan  States  has  not  only  destroyed  a  valuable  client  and 
a  potential  ally  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  and  shattered 
a  great  Imperial  dream,  but  it  has  raised  to  these  Powders  at  the 
same  time  a  potential,  and  a  very  dangerous,  enemy.  The  Balkan 
War  has  resulted  in  a  great  defeat,  not  only  of  Turkey,  but  also 
of  Germany  and  of  Austria-Hungary.  Herein  lies  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation. 

Austria-Hungary  has  mobilised  her  army  and  navy.  Apparently 
she  desires  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Servia.  What  is  her  object? 
Is  she  prepared  to  light  Eussia,  wffiich  also  is  mobilising?  Is  she 
backed  by  Germany?  Let  us  try  to  answ-er  these  questions. 

Austria-Hungary  is  a  State  which  is  based  not  on  nationality, 
not  on  consent,  but  on  force.  It  is  a  loose  conglomerate  of 
nations  and  races  which  hate  each  other  and  their  masters,  and 
their  masters  rule  them  by  setting  the  various  nationalities  and 
races  against  each  other.  In  composition  the  Dual  Monarchy 
resembles  Turkey.  More  than  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Austria-Hungary  are  Slavs,  and  the  majority  of  these  are  kept 
down  by  the  ruling  races,  the  Austrian  Germans  and  the 
Hungarian  Magyars,  who,  by  the  bye,  hate  each  other  with  a 
fierce  hatred.  The  Austrian  Empire  lacks  homogeneity,  cohesion, 
and  unity.  It  is  a  purely  artificial  creation.  It  is  an  anachronism 
in  the  modern  world,  and  it  may  some  day,  and  perhaps  earlier 
than  most  people  imagine,  go  into  liquidation  like  Turkey. 

The  victories  of  the  Slavonic  Balkan  States  have  brought  about 
a  great  awakening  throughout  the  Slavonic  world.  The  oppressed 
and  patient  Slavs  in  Austria-Hungary  have  suddenly  become 
restive,  and  they  may  soon  become  dangerous  to  their  masters. 
This  is  all  the  more  perilous  to  Austria-Hungary,  as  the  Dual 
Monarchy  is  defended  chiefly  by  Slav  bayonets,  for  53  per  cent,  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  country  are  Slavs.  Austria-Hungary  is  per¬ 
meated  and  encompassed  by  Slavs,  and  soon  she  may  be  dominated 
by  them.  As  she  may  some  day  have  to  fight  the  Eussian  Slavs 
on  her  eastern  frontier,  she  very  naturally  does  not  wish  to  see 
a  mighty  Slav  confederation  arise  on  her  open  southern  border, 
and  she  fears  Servia  particularly  because  no  feww  than  5,500,000 
Servians  are  living  in  Austria-Hungary,  and  these  desire  to  be 
united  with  Servia,  from  which  they  are  separated  merely  by  the 
border  line. 
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The  Balkan  victories  have  been  a  tremendous  defeat  of 
Germany  and  of  Austria-Hungary.  Austria-Hungary  sees  her 
very  existence  threatened.  She  sees  the  country  threatened  with 
destruction  by  the  sudden  rise  of  Slavdom.  The  victories  of  the 
Balkan  States  threaten  to  bring  about  a  Slavonic  flood  which 
may  eventually  engulf  the  Dual  Monarchy.  Germany  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  iVustria-Hungary.  The 
alliance  between  the  two  Germanic  countries  is  based  ujwn 
necessity.  An  isolated  Germany  cannot  hope  to  meet  successfully 
a  combined  attack  by  France  and  Russia.  Thus  the  stability  of 
Austria-Hungary  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to  Germany. 
It  is  of  supreme  imiK)rtance  to  Germany  that  xAustria-Hungary 
should  not  be  swept  away  by  the  rise  of  the  Slavonic  Powers. 

In  view  of  the  great  danger  which  threatens  Austria-Hungary 
from  the  growing  power  of  the  Slavs  within  and  without  the 
Dual  ^Monarchy,  it  is  only  natural  that  Austria-Hungary  should 
endeavour  to  hinder  the  formation  of  a  powerful  Slavonic  Balkan 
federation,  which  inevitably  would  support  Russia  in  a  war  wdth 
Austria-Hungary,  and  the  logic  of  events  wdll  compel  Germany 
to  support  Austria-Hungary’s  anti-Slav  policy.  In  order  to 
weaken  the  Slavonic  elements,  Austria-Hungary  is  obviously 
endeavouring  to  deprive  the  Balkan  States,  and  especially  her 
immediate  neighbour,  Servia,  of  the  fruits  of  victory,  and  to  sow- 
dissensions  amongst  them.  With  this  object  in  view-  she  has 
proclaimed  that  Servia  has  insulted  Austria-Hungary  and 
threatened  her  vital  interests ;  that  she  cannot  tolerate  Servia ’s 
expansion  ;  that  she  will  rather  fight  than  allow-  Servia  to  keep 
those  parts  of  Albania  w-hich  she  has  conquered  ;  that  Servia  must 
not  have  -a  harbour  on  the  Adriatic.  Austria-Hungary  will 
undoubtedly  do  all  in  her  power  to  make  the  London  Conference 
end  not  in  peace  but  in  war  betw-een  the  Allies.  Herein  lies 
clearly  Austria-Hungary’s  interest. 

An  internecine  war  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  would  be  favour¬ 
able  to  Austria-Hungary  and  to  Germany.  Peace  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  would  be  favourable  to  the  Slavs.  However,  w-ar 
between  Austria-Hungary  and  Servia,  or  between  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  Balkan  Allies,  would  be  favourable  not  only 
to  the  Germanic  Powers,  but  also  to  Turkey,  which  might  hope 
to  retrieve  her  position  in  such  a  w-ar  or  in  a  general  European 
conflagration.  In  the  desperate  plight  in  which  Turkey  is  at 
the  present  moment  she  will  be  tempted  to  make  use  of  desperate 
means.  It  seems  therefore  highly  probable  that  she  will 
endeavour  to  bring  about  an  Austrian  attack  upon  Servia,  or  upon 
the  Balkan  Allies,  by  ceding  to  Servia  that  part  of  Albania  and 
those  harbours,  the  possession  of  which  Servia  has  demanded. 
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Austria  may  find  a  colourable  pretext  for  an  attack  upon  Servia 
either  in  Servia ’s  accepting  those  territories  which  Turkey  may 
be  not  only  willing,  but  extremely  anxious,  to  cede  to  her,  or  in 
some  other  matter.  An  incident  which  makes  war  inevitable  can 
easily  be  produced  by  a  skilful  and  not  over-scrupulous  dipi^  lacy. 
Pressure  similar  to  that  which  is  being  exercised  u>.t  ^rvia 
by  Austria-Hungary  is  being  exercised  upon  Bu'  a  by 
Roumania.  It  is  dangerous  to  play  with  fire.  Diplomatic 
pressure  accompanied  by  military  demonstrations  has  before  now 
led  unexpectedly  to  war. 

An  Austrian  attack  upon  Servia,  or  a  Roumanian  attack  upon 
Bulgaria,  would  almost  inevitably  lead  to  Russia’s  armed  inter¬ 
vention.  Russia  cannot  possibly  allow  the  Balkan  States  to  be 
crushed  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula  to  fall  under  Anglo-German 
domination.  She  w’ould  have  to  fight,  and,  if  it  came  to  an 
Austro-Russian  w'ar,  France  and  Germany  would  soon  join  in. 
We  must  therefore  reckon  with  the  possibility  of  a  w'ar  between 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Roumania,  Turkey,  and  possibly 
Italy,  on  the  one  side,  and  Russia,  France,  and  the  Balkan  States 
on  the  other  side.  Such  a  w’ar  may  appear  improbable  but  it  is 
by  no  means  impossible. 

Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  are  military  States,  the  policy 
of  which  is  very  strongly  influenced  by  the  views  of  their  military 
men.  Now  the  Austrian,  and  esfiecially  the  German,  soldier- 
statesmen,  have  always  rather  follow'ed  the  policy  of  action  than 
that  of  passivity.  It  has  been  their  policy  to  anticipate  events. 
Frederick  the  Great  taught  “the  best  defence  is  the  attack.” 
German  and  Austrian  statesmen  may  argue  in  the  spirit  of 
Frederick  the  Great  and  of  Bismarck  :  “The  German  race  wants 
elbow  room.  We  shall  have  to  fight  the  Slavs  and  their  French 
allies  earlier  or  later.  If  w'e  wait  w^e  shall  be  lost.  Russia  is 
rapidly  strengthening  her  army  and  rebuilding  her  fleet.  In  a 
few  years  she  will  be  a  far  more  dangerous  antagonist  than  now. 
Moreover,  in  a  few  years  the  Balkan  States  will  again  have  a 
powerful  army.  Now  they  are  exhausted  and  lack  ammunition 
and  money.  Last,  but  not  least,  Slavism  is  aw^akening,  and  is 
undermining  the  strength  of  Austria-Hungary.  In  a  few  years’ 
time,  w’hen  Slavism  will  have  spread  in  Austria-Hungary,  the 
Dual  Monarchy  may  break  up,  or  it  may  fall  under  Slavonic 
influence,  or  the  Slavonic  provinces  may  revolt  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  the  Slavonic  soldiers  may  refuse  to  fight  against 
their  Slav  brothers.  Therefore  let  us  fight  now.  We  may  never 
have  a  more  favourable  opportunity  than  the  present  one.” 

In  the  event  of  a  war  between  Germany,  Austria-Hungary, 
Roumania  and  Turkey  on  the  one  side,  and  Russia,  France,  and 
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the  Balkan  States  on  the  other  side,  the  opponents  would  be 
fairly  evenly  matched.  Hence  Great  Britain  would  hold  the 
Balance  of  Power.  Her  action  may  decide  whether  there  will  be 
peace  or  war.  Her  interference  after  the  outbreak  of  war  might 
deck!-  its  issue.  The  question  therefore  arises:  Should  Great 
Brita  ^'‘mpt  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war  or  allow  events 
to  taRc  lir  course? 

If  Adettia-Hungary  and  Germany  believe  the  moment  to  be 
favourable  for  war,  they  will  endeavour  to  secure  Great  Britain’s 
su[)|K)rt  or  at  least  her  neutrality.  Apparently  efforts  in  this 
direction  are  being  made.  Besides  the  Austrian  and  German 
diplomats  could  easily  arrange  matters  in  such  a  way  that  Russia 
and  France  would  appear  to  be  the  aggressors.  A  Russian  attack 
upon  Austria-Hungary  or  Roumania  could  easily  be  provoked  by 
an  Austrian  attack  upon  Servia  or  by  a  Roumanian  invasion  of 
Bulgaria.  The  Germanic  Powers  could  therefore  make  it  easy 
for  Great  Britain  to  observe  an  attitude  of  neutrality.  What, 
then,  should  be  Great  Britain’s  attitude  in  such  an  event? 

At  first  sight  a  pan-European  war  would  appear  to  be  extremely 
profitable  to  Great  Britain.  By  abolishing  the  competition  of 
the  commercial  and  industrial  States  of  the  Continent,  by 
ruining  and  impoverishing  the  Continental  industries,  such  a  war 
\vOuld  give  again  to  Great  Britain  a  world-wide  monopoly  in  the 
manufacturng  industries,  in  commerce  and  navigation.  Such  a 
war  would  benefit  this  country  commercially  as  much  as  the 
Na|x)leonic  wars  benefited  it  a  century  ago.  A  pan-European 
war  would  be  profitable  to  the  taxpayers  as  well.  Germany  would 
probably  be  much  impoverished  by  such  a  war  even  if  she  should 
be  victorious.  Her  naval  expansion  would  consequently  either 
slacken  or  come  to  a  complete  standstill.  The  temptation  seems 
therefore  great  to  bring  about  the  outbreak  of  a  world  war  by 
allowing  Austria-Hungary  to  attack  Servia.  No  active  encourage¬ 
ment  w'ould  be  needed.  Great  Britain  could  probably  bring  about 
such  an  attack  by  observing  the  most  correct  attitude  of  neutrality 
and  non-interference  during  the  negotiations  [rreceding  the  attack. 
However,  such  a  |x)licy  would  disgrace  Great  Britain  for  all  time. 
It  would  be  a  criminal  and  most  immoral  policy.  We  should 
secure  to  ourselves  considerable  commercial  profits  and  a  relief 
of  taxation  at  the  cost  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  lives. 
Besides,  that  policy  would  be  foolish  and  shortsighted,  for  it  would 
in  the  end  be  extremely  harmful  to  ourselves. 

It  is  true  that  the  question  of  Durazzo  or  some  other  minor 
Balkan  question,  which  might  furnish  Austria  with  a  pretext  of 
war,  is  of  no  interest  to  Great  Britain.  Therefore  we  might 
refuse  to  interfere  and  allow  a  world  war  to  break  out.  But  we 
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should  think  of  the  consequences.  A  serious  change  in  tlie 
Balance  of  Power  in  Europe  would  bo  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  this  country.  Hence  we  had  better  prevent  a  war 
which,  though  pecuniarily  profitable  during  a  short  time,  might 
destroy  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe,  and  compel  us  to  enter 
the  struggle.  Commercial  expansion  and  relief  of  taxation 
resulting  from  a  world  war  might  be  dearly  bought. 

A  war  between  the  two  great  groups  of  Powers  would  either  end 
in  victory  for  one  of  the  parties,  or  it  would  remain  undecided. 
If  it  resulted  in  a  draw,  the  Balance  of  Power  would  be  undis¬ 
turbed,  and  Great  Britain  need  not  interfere  after  the  conclusion 
of  war.  However,  as  wars  rarely  end  by  the  exhaustion  of  the 
combatants,  we  had  better  assume  that  either  the  Germanic  or 
the  Franco-Bussian  group  would  be  victorious.  If  the  Germanic 
grouj>  should  be  victorious,  we  should  witness  the  cutting  up  of 
France  and  Eussia,  the  German  danger  would  become  far  greater 
than  it  is  at  present.  Germany  would  dominate  the  Continent, 
and  we  could  re-establish  the  Balance  of  Power  only  by  fighting 
an  immensely  strengthened  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  Eussia  and  France  should  be  victorious. 
Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  would  be  broken  up  by  the 
victors.  Between  a  huge  France  and  a  gigantic  Eussia  there 
would  be  a  much  diminished  Germany.  A  large  Servia,  a  large 
Bohemia,  and  other  Slav  States  w^ould  occupy  most  of  the  territory 
which  belongs  at  present  to  Austria-Hungary.  France  and  Eussia 
are  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Great  Britain,  not  because  they 
love  this  country  and  its  inhabitants,  but  because  they  require  our 
support  against  the  Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  If  Eussia  and 
France  should  become  predominant  in  Europe,  if  they  need  nn 
longer  fear  the  Central  European  Powers,  British  sup[X)rt  would 
no  longer  be  a  necessity  to  them.  The  friendship  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  between  Great  Britain  and  Eussia,  would 
rapidly  cool.  Eussia  would  probably  begin  again  encroaching 
upon  our  Asiatic  possessions,  whilst  France  might  desire  to  occupy 
Belgium.  She  would  probably  embark  again  upon  an  energetic 
colonial  policy,  and  challenge  once  more  the  naval  supremacy  of 
this  country.  The  German  danger  would  be  replaced  by  a  far 
greater  danger.  For  our  owm  security  we  might  be  compelled  to 
re-establish  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe  by  building  u)) 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  once  more.  A  great  European 
war,  whatever  be  its  issue,  would  almost  inevitably  involve  Great 
Britain.  A  serious  alteration  in  the  European  equilibrium  result¬ 
ing  from  such  a  war  might  lead  not  merely  to  one  great  war,  but 
to  a  series  of  great  w^ars  in  which  Great  Britain  might  have  to 
take  part. 
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Great  Britain’s  task  is  not  to  fight  European  Powers,  but  to 
develop  the  country  and  the  Empire.  We  should  impede  the 
Empire’s  development,  and  endanger  its  future,  by  allowing  our¬ 
selves  to  be  dragged  into  a  war  which,  by  absorbing  our  best 
energies  and  countless  millions  of  money,  would  greatly  retard 
the  development  of  our  Imperial  domain,  and  would  prevent  social 
betterment.  The  present  grouping  of  the  European  Powers  is 
from  the  British  point  of  view  an  ideal  one.  The  perfect 
balancing  of  the  two  groups  of  States  secures  our  peace  and  our 
predominance.  Both  will  be  at  stake  during  the  Balkan  negotia¬ 
tions.  It  is  true  that  German  economic  and  naval  competition 
presses  heavily  upon  us,  but  that  competition  has  its  advantages. 
Ease  makes  for  sloth.  Competition  makes  for  efficiency.  German 
competition  in  the  economic  field  has  been  an  invaluable  stimulus 
to  British  industry,  British  commerce  and  British  science,  whilst 
Germany’s  naval  com|)etition  is  making  the  consolidation  of  the 
Empire  a  necessity.  Germany’s  economic  and  naval  com|>etition 
is  a  blessing  in  disguise.  The  German  Emperor  is  our  greatest 
Empire-builder.  Every  new  German  Dreadnought  is  another 
pledge  of  Empire.  Fear  makes  for  unity,  security  for  dissension. 
Germany  is  inevitably  and  rapidly  welding  together  the  British 
Empire.  Let  us  not  interrupt  that  wonderfid  process  which  will 
establish  our  greatness  and  security  for  centuries.  The  task  of 
British  diplomacy  is  clear.  If  Great  Britain  w’orks  energetically 
for  the  ])reservation  of  lairopean  peace,  if  she  does  not  merely 
follow  a  policy  of  passivity,  if  she  succeeds  in  preventing  an 
Austrian  attack  upon  Servia  and  the  outbreak  of  a  great  European 
war,  she  will  work  at  the  same  time  for  herself.  A  great 
European  war  might  be  disastrous  not  only  to  the  Continental 
nations,  l)ut  also  to  ourselves. 


J.  Ellis  Barker. 


AN  ENGLISHMAN  IN  MONTENEGRO. 

'^The  desolatiou  is  like  that  of  a  silent  volcano,  arid,  as  if  the 
internal  fires  had  burnt  out  the  juices  of  the  earth ;  in  no  other 
land  have  1  seen  so  little  soil  for  so  much  rock.” 

1  pondered  upon  these  words  of  Mr.  Stillman  as  1  rode  along 
the  stricken  road  from  Podgorica  to  Kolasin,  a  road  that  winds  its 
perilous  way  among  the  naked  giants  of  the  “Karst.”  It  was  a 
dead  world  that  I  passed  through ;  seldom  is  one  able  to  discover 
a  country  that  conveys  such  an  idea  of  absolute  savagery  and 
desolation,  of  dominant  cruelty  and  oppression;  it  may  seem 
strange  to  have  to  speak  in  these  terms  of  a  landscape,  but  there 
is  no  other  way  adequately  to  describe  the  sensations  which  this 
appalling  region  gives  rise  to.  Instinctively  our  imagination 
reverts  to  the  gloom  of  the  middle  ages,  the  more  so  since,  even 
regarding  the  appearance  of  the  people,  nothing  has  changed. 
Conceive,  if  you  can,  a  world  without  an  a)>parent  drop  of  water 
or  a  solitary  blade  of  grass.  Great  mountains  are  no  longer  a 
source  of  relief  to  the  w’eary  eyes,  but  add,  instead,  by  their  grey 
and  sombre  coldness,  an  insupportable  monotony.  Glance  where 
we  will,  everything  visible  is  arid,  parched,  dried-up,  or  withered. 
To  us,  who  live  in  a  fertile  land,  a  land  of  luxuriant  foliage  and 
verdant  pastures,  there  is  here  something  of  unsurpassable 
majesty  and  grandeur  that  almost  overpowers  the  senses. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  human  beings  exist  amid  this  awful 
desolation.  Here  and  there,  cunningly  hidden  among  the  grey 
rocks,  are  to  be  found  small  clusters  of  huts,  nestling  in  the  cold 
shadows  of  the  “Karst”  as  though  for  protection.  It  is  a  hard 
life,  an  exacting,  precarious  life,  that  Montenegro  has  led  for 
centuries,  for  only  comparatively  recently  has  she  been  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  possession  of  a  few  fertile  valleys  and  crop-raising 
plains.  Thirty  years  ago,  at  any  moment  of  the  day  or  night, 
there  might  arrive  an  invading  army  to  trample  under  foot  the 
standing  maize,  and  mercilessly  hunt  out  the  people  from  their 
limestone  crags.  Thus,  from  earliest  history,  the  Montenegrin 
has  been  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  war,  and  as  a  child  of  this 
same  “Karst.”  Where  an  alien  or  a  foe  would  have  starved,  a 
Montenegrin  found  sustenance ;  the  grey-hued  expanse  whispered 
the  secret  of  hidden  springs  into  its  children’s  ears;  for  them,  in 
some  sheltered  hollow,  it  nurtured  crops,  so  that  this  small  band 
of  spartan  heroes  might  emerge  a  nation,  sustaining  them  until 
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the  (lay  dawned  when  those  ravaged  and  wasted  plains  should  be 
wrested  from  the  conqueror’s  defiling  grasp. 

It  was  a  glimpse  of  Montenegro,  typical  of  her  history  for  close 
on  a  thousand  years,  a  history  that  reads  more  like  a  rather  exag¬ 
gerated  romance  than  a  bare  statement  of  facts.  At  first  it  seems 
incredible  that  a  land  barely  the  size  of  Wales,  of  insignificant 
population,  and  almost  destitute  of  the  sinews  of  war,  should 
have  been  able  to  withstand  successfully  the  overwhelming  re¬ 
sources  of  an  enemy  that  had  all  but  conquered  Europe,  and  one, 
moreover,  at  the  zenith  of  its  power ;  and  still  more  that  it  should 
have  withstood  that  mighty  foe  for  nigh  upon  five  wdiole  centuries. 

Until  the  tenth  century,  Zeta,  as  the  land  was  then  called,  a 
province  of  Illyria,  vigorously  opposed,  under  Queen  Teuta,  the 
Homan  invasion  of  the  second  century.  From  thence  onward 
Roman  rule  became  supreme.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  Illyrians 
of  those  days  that,  though  subject  to  Rome,  they  played  no  mean 
part  in  the  history  of  the  great  Republic,  serving  honourably  in 
its  army,  and  furnishing  it  with  four  emperors,  Aurelian, 
Claudius  II.,  Diocletian,  and  iNIaximian,  all  of  Illyrian  birth. 
When,  in  476,  the  Western  Empire  at  last  fell,  these  lands  were 
absorbed  by  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  for  six  hundred  years  were 
ruled  by  one  powerful  family  after  another. 

Zeta  is  first  mentioned  separately  as  one  of  the  States  of  the 
famous  Serb  Convention,  and  it  was  from  this  little  province  that 
Stefan  Dushan,  the  Napoleon  of  the  Balkans,  hailed,  afterwards 
becoming  Tzar  of  the  Serb  people. 

Possessed  of  insatiable  ambition,  equalled  only  by  his  love  of 
war,  Dushan  aimed  at  welding  all  the  Serbian  States  into  one 
great  Empire,  having  its  capital  at  Constantinople.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  province  of  Zeta  was  governed  by  the  powerful 
family  of  Balsic,  who,  at  the  moment  when  the  great  Serb  dream 
was  shattered  upon  the  bloody  field  of  Kossovo,  held  all  the  land 
between  Ragusa  and  the  Drin,  including  Southern  Herzegovina. 
From  1389  onward  Zeta  was  left  to  fight  its  way  unaided,  its 
people  holding  the  stricken  limestone  by  might  of  arms  alone. 
Swiftly  the  Moslem  invasion  surrounded  them — surrounded  but 
never  overwhelmed.  Albania  and  Macedonia  fell,  Bulgaria, 
Serbia,  Roumania,  Bosnia,  and  the  Herzegovina  vanished  utterly 
under  the  heel  of  the  Turk,  and  Hungary,  after  a  terrible  struggle, 
was  finally  overborne  at  Mohacs  in  1526. 

.Ml  Europe  stood  aghast,  Suliman  w’as  hammering  upon  the 
gates  of  Buda  and  laying  siege  to  Vienna,  while  upon  the  sea 
Barbarossa  was  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  the  A^ery  heart  of 
Christendom.  The  Pope,  dropning  all  personal  feeling — a  trifle 
too  late — appealed  to  the  Christian  Powers  of  the  world  to  unite 
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in  one  last  endeavour  to  stay  the  triumphant  advance  of  the 
Crescent.  Far  away  in  the  very  heart  of  the  conquered  lands, 
among  the  peaks  and  crevasses  of  a  range  of  naked  “Karst,”  arid,  j 
burnt,  and  awful,  a  little  race  of  warriors  were  heroically  fighting 
against  enormous  odds,  starving  and  dying  to  lift  high  the  Cross  I 
and  save  it  from  being  trampled  beneath  the  Infidels’  feet.  j 

Enraged  by  their  continuous  defiance,  and  in  the  heart  of  his 
own  country,  the  Moslem  hurled  army  after  army  against  his 
plucky  little  foe.  Regardless  of  lives,  the  Turkish  host  thrice 
reached  and  burnt  Cetinje,  the  capital,  but  few  returned — great  ' 

waves  of  Moslem  invasion  that  dashed  themselves  to  pieces  upon  | 
the  jagged  rocks  of  the  Crnagora. 

When  Europe  had  at  last  stemmed  the  tide  of  the  Turkish 
advance,  and  the  black  shadow'  could  threaten  no  further  than 
the  Save,  the  outlook  for  Montenegro  grew'  even  more  desperate, 
for  Turkey  w’as  thus  enabled  to  concentrate  the  whole  of  her 
superb  resources  for  the  complete  subjugation  of  her  valiant  foe. 

Again  and  yet  again  the  hated  Moslem  hurled  his  forces  against 
the  sons  of  the  Crnagora;  even  Venice,  and,  later  on,  Austria, 
aided  the  Turk  by  preventing  supplies  from  entering  Montenegro ; 
powder  and  bullets,  tw'o  vital  necessities,  were  refused  a  passage 
across  the  frontier.  Often  had  Montenegro  to  seek  upon  the 
bodies  of  her  fallen  foes  this  sole  and  singular  means  of  prolonging 
a  struggle.  Attacked  upon  three  sides,  threatened  by  European 
Pow'ers,  their  tiny  capital  in  Moslem  hands,  their  churches  and 
homes  desecrated,  driven  from  the  few  narrow  plains  w’hich  alone 
gave  them  sustenance ,  with  hearts  still  cherishing  the  unquenched 
flame  of  liberty,  they  gathered  themselves  together  once  again 
and  hurled  back  their  inveterate  foe,  shattered  and  disheartened, 
from  the  rocky  heights. 

Consumed  with  wrath,  yet  impotent,  the  Moslem  sought 
alliance  wdth  the  Crnagora,  offering  the  tempting  bribes  of 
security,  additional  territory,  and  monetary  grants,  if  Montenegro 
would  but  acknowledge  herself  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

From  one  and  all  their  offers  met  with  savage  refusal,  the  answer 
given  by  Peter  Petrovic,  ancestor  of  King  Nikolas,  and  to-day 
Patron  Saint  of  Montenegro,  is  typical  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Crnagora  :  to  the  offer  of  a  gift  of  territory  and  a  Turkish  title 
in  exchange  for  nominal  allegiance  he  replied  proudly  ;  “  So  long 
as  my  people  defend  me,  I  need  no  Turkish  title ;  if  they  desert 
me,  such  title  will  avail  me  little.”  It  was  in  this  same  Peter’s 
time  that  we  again  find  an  instance  of  this  people’s  greatness.  T 
refer  to  their  whole-hearted  defiance  of  Napoleon  himself.  Bent 
upon  founding  his  “Illyrian  Kingdom,”  it  was  chiefly  Monte¬ 
negro’s  uncompromising  hostility  that  wrecked  his  plans,  and  drew 
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from  the  Emperor  in  his  rage  the  threat  that  he  would  turn  Monte¬ 
negro  into  a  Monterosi’o — an  empty  boast  that  recoiled  upon  his 
own  head.  Can  one  wonder  at  the  words  of  the  late  Eight  Hon. 
\V.  E.  Gladstone  when  he  affirmed  that  such  a  history  had  no 
equal  in  the  war  annals  of  the  whole  world  ? 

jNIore  difficult  still  is  it  to  detail  in  brief  the  chequered  history 
of  the  Vladikas  (Prince-Bishops)  of  Montenegro.  The  first  ruler 
of  any  note  is  Stefan  Crnoievic,  the  Black  Prince,  who,  in  1440, 
allied  himself  to  Skenderbeg,  the  titular  hero  of  Albania,  and 
waged  successful  war  upon  the  Moslem.  His  son  Ivan  followed 
worthily  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  and  it  was  during  his  reign  that 
the  growing  power  of  the  Turks  forced  Montenegro  to  relinquish 
her  capital  upon  the  fertile  shores  of  Lake  Skutari,  and  choose 
instead  the  tiny  plain  of  Cetinje,  three  thousand  feet  above,  in  the 
heart  of  the  “Karst.”  Here  Ivan  and  his  people,  numbering  only 
nine  thousand  fighting  men,  retired,  and  there  they  entered  into  a 
solemn  covenant,  pledging  themselves  to  resist  their  mighty  foe 
to  the  death.  One  of  the  proudest  boasts  of  Montenegro  is  that 
during  Ivan’s  reign  there  was  erected  near  Rjeka  a  full-sized 
printing-press,  barely  twenty  years  after  Caxton  had  established 
his  own  at  Westminster. 

After  Ivan’s  death,  the  rulers  were  chosen  by  the  people  until 
the  year  1697,  when  Danilo  Petrovic,  Lord  of  Njegusi,  was  named 
as  hereditary  ruler  of  Zeta.  He  was  follow'ed  by  the  Pretender 
Steipan  Mali,  after  whom  the  family  of  Petrovic  again  takes 
prominence  in  the  person  of  the  Great  Peter.  His  son,  Peter  II, 
was  succeeded  by  Danilo  H,  uncle  of  the  present  King.  Feeling 
himself  unfitted  for  the  dual  position  of  Prince  and  Bishop, 
Danilo  wisely  severed  their  connection,  contenting  himself  with 
the  temporal  power  alone.  During  his  sovereignty  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Grahovo,  which  witnessed  the  signal  defeat  of  the  Turks, 
and  is  memorable  from  the  fact  that  the  Montenegrins  were  led 
by  Mirko  (father  of  King  Nikolas),  renowned  for  his  great  per¬ 
sonal  courage  under  the  proud  title  of  “The  Sword  of 
Montenegro.” 

Prince  Danilo  was  assassinated  at  Cattaro  in  1861,  and  his 
nephew,  Nikolas  Petrovic,  son  of  heroic  Mirko,  and  a  young  man 
of  barely  twenty  years  of  age,  chosen  to  succeed  him. 

Imagine  the  land  an  it  was  then,  savage  to  a  degree,  innocent  of 
civilisation,  and  with  centuries  of  unparalleled  warfare  behind  it. 
Recognised  only  as  a  leader  of  Christian  insurgents  revolting 
against  Turkish  administration,  and  denied  the  inherent  right  to 
existence  by  the  Powers  of  Europe,  young  Nikolas  found  himself 
confronted  by  a  problem  that  might  well  have  daunted  the  ablest 
politician  and  most  courageous  soldier. 
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Nikolas  Petrovic  differed  essentially  from  his  ancestors,  inasmuch 
as,  having  studied  history  and  the  growth  of  nations,  he  set  himself 
to  wring  from  the  world  an  acknowledgment  of  his  country’s 
indefeasible  rights. 

In  187G  the  Christians  of  the  Herzegovina  revolted  from  the 
rule  of  their  Moslem  tyrants.  Prince  Nikolas  and  his  people  being 
again  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  war.  The  fights  that  ensued 
were  of  astounding  ferocity,  the  culminating  ])oint  being  reached 
with  the  capture  of  the  strongly-fortified  Castle  of  Niksic.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  the  Powers  were  compelled  to  admit  the 
might  of  Montenegro,  and  as  they  handed  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovina  over  to  Austrian  administration,  they,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  bestowed  upon  Montenegro  well-defined 
frontiers,  together  w'ith  the  two  seajxirts  of  Antivari  and  Dolcino; 
but,  most  important  of  all,  recognised  her  as  an  independent 
State. 

After  all  these  centuries  of  oppression  and  war,  iSIontenegro  at 
last  reaped  the  reward  of  her  un]iaralleled  bravery.  King  Nikolas 
was  enabled  to  turn  his  attention  from  war  to  peace,  sure  at  last 
of  the  safety  of  his  realm ;  and  by  his  far-seeing  policy  and 
financial  genius  year  by  year  strengthen  his  country’s  position 
and  enhance  the  security  of  the  land  he  loves  and  serves  so  well. 
Although  married  to  a  lady  of  simple  Montenegrin  birth,  the 
King  has  seen  his  children  contract  alliances  with  many  of  the 
first  houses  of  Europe.  Two  of  his  daughters  are  married  to 
Russian  Grand  Dukes,  while  his  second  daughter  is  Queen  of 
Italy,  the  youngest  having  espoused  a  Battenberg.  The  King 
has  three  sons,  who  are  named  after  his  illustrious  ancestors, 
Danilo,  Mirko,  and  Peter.  Danilo,  the  Crown  Prince,  is 
deservedly  popular,  as  are  both  his  brothers.  Prince  Peter,  in 
his  tw’enty-third  year,  was  given  the  honour  of  firing  the  first 
shot  in  the  present  campaign. 

In  1908  Austria  announced  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovina,  thus  flaunting  the  Berlin  Treaty  in  the  faces  of  the 
Powers.  It  w’as  due  entirely  to  the  constant  care  and  unique 
personality  of  King  Nikolas  that  the  hot-headed  Montenegrins 
were  prevented  crossing  the  Herzegovinian  frontier  to  stir  up 
their  co-religionists  under  Austrian  administration.  It  is  but  one 
of  numerous  instances  of  King  Nikolas’s  strivings  after  peace,  one 
sentence  of  his  remains  vividly  impressed  upon  my  mind  :  “We 
little  nations  can  only  beseech  Almighty  God  to  grant  ns  peace,’’ 
were  his  fervently  uttered  w'ords. 

September,  1910,  saw  the  golden  jubilee  of  King  Nikolas,  and 
to  commemorate  the  occasion  Montenegro  w^as  raised  from  a 
principality  to  a  kingdom,  and  her  ruler  took  the  title  of  King 
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amid  loud  acclamation  and  touching  demonstrations  of  the 
unswerving  loyalty  of  his  devoted  subjects. 

The  stranger  entering  Cetinje  for  the  first  time  can  scarcely 
believe  himself  to  be  in  the  capital  of  Montenegro.  He  looks  in 
vain  for  the  imposing  buildings  that  embellish  Sofia  and  Belgrade, 
the  electric  trams,  the  trains,  theati'es,  and  all  the  other  accom¬ 
paniments  of  our  modern  civilisation.  Instead,  he  finds  himself 
in  a  big  village,  with  low,  two-storeyed  buildings  and  wide,  open 
streets,  not  unlike  a  South  African  township.  Utter  simplicity 
is  the  keynote  of  evei-ything  in  iMontenegro.  King  Nikolas’s 
abode  retains  its  title  of  palace  by  courtesy  alone,  and  is  merely  a 
long,  two-storeyed  house,  with  a  sentry-box  in  front.  It  is  the 
largest  building  in  Cetinje  save  that  of  the  Russian  Legation, 
which,  for  pressing  diplomatic  reasons,  has  been  constructed  upon 
as  elaborate  and  magnificent  a  plan  as  possible.  Russian  influence 
is  supreme  in  Montenegro ;  indeed,  one  must  not  hint  at  anything 
derogatory  to  the  Muscovite  while  a  guest  of  the  Crnagora. 
Russia  has  presented  the  little  kingdom  with  rifles  and  guns, 
with  ikons  for  her  churches,  and,  it  is  whispered,  with  a  yearly 
subsidy  for  the  upkeep  of  her  army.  Yet,  withal,  the  “Little 
Father”  must  exercise  care  lest  he  offend  the  inborn  and 
passionate  love  of  freedom  of  these  highland  warriors,  who, 
although  acknowledging  the  gifts  with  unswerving  loyalty,  will 
not  relinquish  one  iota  of  their  independence. 

What  appeals  most  to  the  stranger  is  the  colour  of  the  streets. 
He  finds  himself  transported  from  the  dreary  black  and  white  of 
the  present  day  into  the  midst  of  a  dazzling  pageant.  His  first 
impression  is  that  there  must  be  some  great  fete  on  ;  yet ,  after  he 
has  lived  a  week  or  more  in  the  land,  he  begins  to  realise  that  the 
gay  throng  is  but  a  phase  of  the  every-day  life  of  the  jieople. 

The  universal  costume  consists,  first,  of  a  long  shaped  coat 
hung  from  the  shoulders ;  it  has  a  wide  skirt  reaching  to  the 
knees,  which,  as  the  wearer  walks,  gives  him  somewhat  the  swing 
that  the  Highlander  gains  from  his  kilt;  a  waistcoat  of  red, 
heavily  embroidered  with  gold  and  black  braid,  according  to  the 
worldly  possessions  of  the  owner ;  a  brilliant  sash  wound  round 
the  waist ;  then  a  pair  of  extremely  baggy  trousers,  a  beautiful 
shade  of  dark  blue  ;  these  end  at  the  knees  in  the  top  of  a  pair 
of  heavy  white  felt  leggings,  fastening  at  the  back.  The  better 
class  have  adopted  Russian  top-boots  of  the  softest  leather, 
reaching  to  the  knees.  One  and  all  wear  a  little  round  hat  on 
the  head.  The  crown  is  bright  red,  an  emblem  of  the  blood  shed 
on  the  grey  rocks;  the  outside  band  is  of  black  silk,  black  in 
memory  of  fatal  Kossovo  and  the  Serbian  Dream.  Five  gold 
bands  are  embroidered  on  the  red  crown  to  celebrate  five  centuries 
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of  freedom  ;  in  the  centre  of  the  smallest  circle  are  the  King’s 
initials,  “NI,”  “  NIKOAA  I  ”  the  Greek  letters  for  “Nikola  I.,” 
and  finally,  the  carrying  of  a  loaded  revolver  conspicuously  in  the 
sash,  the  strictest  enforced  custom  of  all.  Among  the  better 
classes  the  long  coat  is  of  sky-blue,  green,  or  dark  blue,  so  that 
when  hundreds  of  so-dressed  figures  gather  together  they  present 
a  scene  of  the  utmost  brilliance.  The  army,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  dispensed  with  the  long  coat,  and  in  its  place  wear  a  short, 
red-sleeved  jacket  to  the  sash,  giving  them  a  very  smart  appear¬ 
ance.  Among  the  most  favoured  troops  King  Nikolas  is  intro¬ 
ducing  the  international  khaki  cloth,  which,  while  vital  to  modern 
war  conditions,  looks  horribly  drab  and  commonplace  beside  the 
native  dress  of  the  people. 

There  is  very  little  dilference  in  uniform  for  the  various  officers 
and  services,  the  gilt  metal  badge  sewn  upon  the  black  silk  front 
of  the  round  caps,  and  worn  over  the  forehead,  denoting  the 
wearer’s  rank.  The  only  difference  visible  is  in  the  quality  of 
the  material  used.  For  example,  King  Nikolas  wears  a  fine  gold 
waistcoat  over  the  long  swinging  coat.  To  obtain  a  complete 
gala  costume  costs  over  forty  pounds,  and  this  love  of  finery, 
together  with  that  of  gambling,  are  the  principal  evils  of  the 
Montenegrin  character.  The  stature  of  the  men  is  very  im¬ 
posing  ;  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  warrior  of  six  feet  six 
inches,  or  thereabout,  and  so  uniform  is  this  great  height,  that 
it  is  not  until  the  stranger  mixes  personally  among  them  that  he 
realises  this  extraordinary  feature.  The  women,  upon  the  other 
hand,  present  a  very  different  picture.  They  do  not  take  their 
place  as  the  equal  and  helpmate  of  man  ;  they  are  treated  as  his 
mental  and  physical  inferiors.  Looked  upon  more  as  servants 
than  wives,  they  are  condemned  to  all  manner  of  manual  labour. 
Born  only  to  be  the  mothers  of  the  Montenegrins,  their  lives 
are  hard  indeed.  In  stature  they  are  much  inferior  to  the  men, 
and  few  can  write  their  own  names,  let  alone  read.  Their  dress 
is  exceedingly  picturesque  :  a  long,  graceful,  sleeveless  coat 
hanging  from  the  shoulders,  shaped  at  the  waist  and  of  the  most 
delicate  shades,  w’hile  the  gold  embroidery  upon  it  is  of  exquisite 
design  and  finish.  A  round  cap,  smaller  than  a  man’s  and  quite 
plain,  covers  the  head,  and  the  married  women  wear  a  black 
mantilla  draped  from  the  hair  and  hanging  dowm  to  the  shoulders. 

Picture  Montenegro  as  she  w’as  thirty  years  ago,  and  regard 
her  attentively  to-day.  You  will  marvel  at  the  change,  and  will 
ask  yourself  what  has  brought  about  the  miracle.  The  answ-er 
you  will  hear  from  every  lip,  it  is  enshrined  in  every  loyal  heart 
and  emblazoned  upon  every  new’  stone — “Nikolas.”  To  realise 
what  this  means  it  is  necessary  that  you  learn  something  of  the 
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man,  for  if  ever  there  were  a  man,  it  is  the  King.  His  valour 
upon  the  field  of  battle  is  proved  by  a  hundred  notable  deeds, 
sung  to-day  to  the  tuneless  strumming  of  the  melancholy 
“Gushla.”  He  is  still  a  crack  shot  with  gun  and  pistol,  and  has 
been  described  as  “one  of  the  handsomest  men  in  Europe.”  He 
inherits  his  family’s  talent  for  verse,  and  is  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  the  first  living  Serb  poet.  His  dramatic  poems, 
“Prince  Albanesi”  and  “The  Queen  of  the  Balkans,”  won  for 
him  warm  praise  among  critics,  and  prove  him  to  be  an  embodi¬ 
ment  of  true  genius  and  dramatic  pow'er.  Possessed  of  keen 
foresight.  King  Nikolas  is  admittedly  one  of  the  ablest 
diplomats  in  Europe,  and  practically  controls  his  little  kingdom’s 
whole  finances,  which,  under  his  deft  guidance,  are  year  by 
year  obtaining  increased  importance.  He  has  established  post- 
offices,  banks,  and  hospitals  commensurate  with  the  means  at 
his  disposal.  He  has  ever  been  a  patron  of  the  industries  and 
arts.  In  Cetinje  two  newspapers  owe  their  origin  to  the  King, 
and  there  is  a  tiny  theatre,  w'here  in  the  summer  months  some 
strolling  company  of  actors  perform.  The  offer  of  an  Italian 
company  to  run  a  light  railway  from  Antivari  over  the  Sutormann 
Pass  to  Vir  Pazar,  thus  connecting  the  Adriatic  with  the  Lake 
of  Skutari,  was  accepted  by  the  King,  and  this  railway  will  in  due 
course  fall  into  -Montenegrin  hands. 

King  Nikolas  is  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  foreign  enterprise 
so  long  as  it  is  beneficial  to  his  people.  He  welcomes  jxilitical 
refugees  from  any  country,  and  many  Turks  and  Albanians 
become  loyal  subjects,  serving  him  honourably.  In  order  that 
his  subjects  might  more  thoroughly  acquaint  themselves  with 
sanitation  and  military  science.  King  Nikolas  has  introduced 
foreign  doctors  and  army  instructors,  while  he  has  dispatched 
Young  Montenegro  to  seek  a  riper  knowledge  in  other  lands,  so 
that  year  by  year  the  country  is  becoming  more  self-supporting. 
Up  till  some  years  ago  King  Nikolas  personally  administered 
justice  beneath  a  large  tree  in  front  of  his  palace ;  of  late  the 
press  of  cases  has  grown  far  beyond  his  powers.  The  Monte¬ 
negrin  Courts  of  Justice  are  simple  assemblies,  but  so  universal 
is  their  reputation  for  integrity  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  Moslem  disputants  from  over  the  frontier  to  lay  their  cases 
before  a  Montenegrin  judge  in  preference  to  one  of  their  own 
faith.  To-day  the  King  can  be  seen  most  mornings  seated  upon 
the  steps  of  his  palace  and  holding  an  informal  Court.  The 
humblest  peasant  may  speak  with  his  sovereign,  sure  in  the 
knowledge  that  strict  justice  will  be  meted  out  and  that  needless 
interference  will  be  summarily  punished. 

Though  fierce  and  brutal  to  his  enemies,  the  Montenegrin  has 
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always  respected  women  and  children  in  war,  treating  them  as 
he  would  his  own.  To  our  eyes  the  position  of  the  women  in 
Montenegro  is  barbarous  in  the  extreme ;  they  may  only  salute 
their  lord’s  hand,  they  are  not  permitted  to  sit  down  at  table 
with  their  male  folk,  but  must  stand,  and  they  are  also  forbidden 
the  cafes,  that  their  husbands  frequent  so  much. 

Each  year  King  Nikolas  does  much  for  the  betterment  of  his 
female  subjects’  status,  and  though  to  an  outsider  their  treatment 
seems  still  atrocious,  nevertheless  they  are  accorded  many  special 
privileges.  Under  the  code  of  laws  issued  by  Prince  Danilo  in 
1855  they  rank  as  equals  of  men.  To-day  a  woman’s  person  is 
sacred ;  she  can  be  compelled  to  slave  until  she  drops  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  but  no  weapon  may  be  so  much  as  lifted  against  her. 
And,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  vendetta,  most  drastic  of  all  the  un¬ 
written  codes  of  honour,  a  man  is  safe  so  long  as  his  wife 
remains  by  his  side.  Then,  again,  unfaithfulness  is  practically 
unknown  throughout  the  land;  indeed,  that  vice  evokes  such 
universal  horror  that  the  guilty  parties  are  banished  for  ever  by 
their  relatives  and  friends.  The  home-life  of  the  people,  though 
crude,  is  nevertheless  chaste,  and,  in  a  rough  way,  not  unhappy. 

The  vice  that  is  tolerated  in  every  country  in  the  world  is 
unknown  in  Montenegro  :  no  woman  exhibits  her  person  for  sale, 
to  these  clean-living  mountaineers  such  an  idea  is  utterly 
abhorrent,  and  this  trait  in  their  character  is  one  of  the  most 
pronounced,  and  presages  a  rapid  moral  and  social  advancement 
for  these  more  or  less  primitive  folk.  Wealth  and  position  carry 
with  them  neither  respect  nor  envy,  personal  bravery  being 
everything  in  the  national  estimate  of  character. 

Poverty  is  no  disgrace,  for  the  whole  nation  is  poor,  from  the 
King  downward.  Honour  is  their  watchword,  their  motto,  and 
the  primary  aim  of  their  lives.  An  insult  can  only  be  wiped 
out  by  death,  and  life  is  of  value  only  so  long  as  it  is  compatible 
with  honour.  A  Montenegrin  gambles  recklessly  and  drinks 
prodigiously.  Enveloped  from  infancy  in  an  atmosphere  of 
danger,  he  has  lost  all  feeling  of  suffering  and  fights  as  does  a 
savage,  with  all  the  latter’s  callousness  and  barbarity.  Warrior¬ 
like,  he  despises  all  manner  of  manual  labour  as  beneath  his 
dignity,  and  relegates  every  form  of  drudgery  to  the  woman’s 
lot ;  when  scarcely  old  enough  to  grip  a  rifle  he  has  balanced 
himself  against  the  walls  of  his  father’s  cottage  and  shot  his  man 
with  the  rest,  while  his  baby  sister’s  tiny  fingers  were  fumbling 
over  the  loading  of  a  gun.  Lying  and  thieving  are  almost 
unknown  in  Montenegro,  and  rank  with  cowardice,  the  cardinal 
sin.  It  is  said,  and  this  I  firmly  believe,  that  should  you  drop 
your  purse  filled  with  gold  pieces,  the  first  person  who  picks  it 
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up  will  lay  it  conspicuously  upon  the  roadside,  so  that  the  owner 
may  only  have  to  retrace  his  steps  in  order  to  regain  his 
property.  This  is  no  exaggeration. 

Again,  so  fearless  are  these  men  that  they  will  deliberately 
court  danger,  and  even  death,  by  wandering  across  the  Albanian 
frontier,  steeled  for  every  risk  by  sheer  love  of  daring.  They 
exist  on  an  incredibly  meagre  (quantity  of  food ;  rising  in  the 
morning  they  consume  a  piece  of  heavy  maize  bread,  and  prac¬ 
tically  eat  nothing  more  until  evening  time,  when  they  partake 
again  of  coarse  bread,  with  the  simple  addition  of  milk.  During 
the  day  they  will  make  astonishingly  long  journeys  over  the 
stricken  mountains,  traversing  the  most  hazardous  paths  with 
undiminished  speed  and  with  amazing  sureness.  So  great  is 
their  love  of  the  Black  ^fountain  that  upon  returning  from 
another  country  they  kneel  down  directly  they  cross  the  frontier 
and  reverently  kiss  the  ground. 

Their  leaders  are  loved  for  their  bravery,  and  their  King  is 
adored  throughout  the  land  with  every  sign  of  genuine  loyalty. 
No  matter  how  humble,  the  poorest  peasant  can  easily  obtain  an 
audience,  and  after  kissing  his  monarch’s  boots  or  hand  will  stand 
up  straight  as  God  made  him,  and,  looking  into  his  King’s  eyes, 
say  fearlessly,  “Lord,  1  am  a  man  even  as  thou.”  Ujxm  days  of 
festivity  these  Homeric  people  feast  royally,  eating  and  drinking 
inordinately.  They  walk  into  each  other’s  houses,  without  any 
attempt  at  privacy,  and  the  lucky  possessor  whose  abode  boasts 
of  a  second  storey  is  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  “landed 
proprietor.” 

The  people  of  the  “Karst”  have  developed  through  long 
practice  the  art  of  long-distance  talking.  At  the  remarkable  space 
of  five  miles  men  can  communicate  with  one  another.  A  man  will 
speak  from  the  valley  to  an  invisible  son  somewhere  on  the 
heights,  and  vice  versa.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  wireless  national 
telephone,  a  natural  gift  rather  than  an  art,  for  no  stranger  can 
acquire  it.  Another  Homeric  trait  in  the  Montenegrin  character 
is  their  talent  and  love  for  verse,  and  this  is  prodigally  devoted 
to  extolling  the  notable  deeds  of  the  land’s  heroes,  past  and 
present.  It  is  not  a  strange  circumstance  to  light  upon  a  number 
of  men  sitting  in  a  circle,  listening  to  the  droning  voice  of  some 
blind  musician  who,  squatted  upon  the  ground,  strums  on  the 
melancholy  “Gushla,”  while  he  recounts  a  soul-stirring  episode 
of  some  local  paladin,  in  all  probability  one  of  the  charmed  group. 
I  have  heard  it  affirmed  that  King  Nikolas  knows  each  of  his 
subjects  by  name ;  of  course  this  must  be  an  exaggeration,  but  it 
only  goes  to  show  how  wide  is  his  intimacy  with  the  people,  who 
come  to  him  like  overgrown  children,  convinced  that  his  shoulders 
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are  broad  enough  to  bear  even  their  burdens  and  Ins  heart  ever 
ready  to  respond  to  their  appeals. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  been  no  light  task  to  educate 
these  people  to  a  knowledge  of  the  realities  and  exigencies  of  our 
modern  civilisation.  King  Nikolas’s  task  has  been  onerous  indeed, 
for  he  is  more  a  “father”  to  these  big  children  than  an  auto¬ 
cratic  ruler.  t^)uick  to  resent  an  insult,  equally  quick  to  strike, 
holding  neither  title,  wealth  nor  iX)sition  as  aught  in  comparison 
with  honour,  it  has  needed  all  the  King’s  soothing  personality,  and 
love,  to  restrain  such  turbulent  spirits,  to  teach  them  the  meaning 
of  diplomacy,  and  to  respect  the  obligations  of  treaties.  A  people 
who  laugh  at  death  are  at  all  times  of  crisis  dif’ticult  to  handle; 
no  Zulu  warrior  of  the  great  Tyaka  feared  less  the  fatal  stroke 
than  these  primitive  mountaineers. 

A  Montenegrin  boy  will  tell  you  in  all  seriousness  that  he  is  a 
“hero,”  although  he  has  not  as  yet  any  notable  deed  to  his  credit ; 
it  is  a  title  bequeathed  by  his  ancestors,  an  inheritance  which  he 
tirmly  believes  in  his  ability  to  live  up  to  should  occasion  demand. 
Willingly  would  a  man  slay  his  only  son  rather  than  be  should 
prove  a  coward ;  the  whole  nation  seems  endow'ed  with  a  fierce 
desire  to  risk  death  as  often  as  possible,  a  bullet  settles  all  scores, 
and  straight  shooting  is  remembered  in  a  man’s  favour  by  tlie 
relatives  of  the  deceased  at  the  Court  of  Inquiry.  It  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  for  King  Nikolas  to  stop  a  man  in  the  street  and 
examine  his  weapons ;  so  long  as  his  people  carry  arms  these 
latter  must  be  scrupulously  clean  and  fully  loaded  ;  if  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  object  of  royal  attention  has  neglected  his  arms,  his  imme¬ 
diate  future  is  gratuitously  provided  for.  The  common  punish¬ 
ment  is  to  deprive  a  man  of  his  weapons,  when  his  comrades 
torture  him  with  the  word  “woman,”  which  with  “Catholic”  is 
a  word  of  deadly  insult. 

I  cannot  resist  quoting  from  the  book  of  Messrs.  H.  Wyon  and 
G.  Prance  their  dictum  upon  the  frequency  with  which  the  Monte¬ 
negrin  uses  the  word  “Bog”  (God)  when  speaking.  He  cannot 
utter  the  most  innocent  sentence  without  its  use,  or  reply  to  a 
simple  question  even.  Picture  an  aged  man  wdth  grey  stubble 
fringing  a  w'eather-beaten  and  furrowed  face,  and  with  grizzled 
moustache.  To  him  approaches  a  second  stalwart  lean  man  of 
about  the  same  age  and  appearance. 

“May  God  protect  thee,”  says  the  new-comer. 

“May  God  give  thee  good  fortune,”  answers  the  other  with 
equal  solemnity,  and  removing  their  long  tchibouques  (Turkish 
pipes)  they  clasp  hands  and  fervently  kiss  each  other.  Replacing 
their  pipes,  they  continue  the  following  conversation. 
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“How  art  thou?  ”  says  the  new-comer,  gazing  with  affection  at 
his  old  comrade. 

“Well,  thank  God,”  repeats  the  other. 

“Thank  God.” 

“And  how  art  thou?” 

“Well,  thank  God.” 

“Thank  God.” 

It  is  now  the  other’s  turn,  and  he  begins. 

“  Art  thou  well  ?  ” 

“I  am  well  by  God,  thank  God.” 

“Thank  God,”  says  the  questioner,  breathing  more  freely,  and 
continuing. 

“How  is  thy  wife?”  “Thy  children?”  “Thy  grandchildren?  ” 
“Thy  brother?”  “Thy  sister?”  To  each  of  which  a  deep-toned 
“Well,  thank  God,”  is  given. 

Then  follow  questions  such  as  “Thy  sheep?”  “Thy  goats?” 
“Thy  cows?  ”  and  “Thy  pigs?  ” 

Not  a  word  is  omitted,  and  the  answer  is  ever  “Well,  thank 
God.” 

In  case  anything  .should  have  been  omitted,  a  last  question  is 
put. 

“And,  in  short,  how  art  thou?” 

“Dobro,  hfala  Bogu.”  (Well,  thank  God.) 

“Hfala  Bogu.”  (Thank  God.) 

The  simplest  query  is  answered  thus. 

“Hast  thou  any  milk?”  says  a  thirsty  wayfarer,  pausing  at  a 
hut. 

“I  have  none,  by  God,”  and  the  stranger  proceeds  wearily  upon 
his  way. 

Knowing  well  the  character  of  the  people  and  their  past  history, 
it  is  doubly  interesting  for  one  to  journey  through  their  rocky 
kingdom.  Favoured  by  their  gracious  sovereign,  who  himself 
bore  out  his  country’s  boast  of  lavish  hospitality,  I  was  enabled 
to  traverse  Montenegro  from  end  to  end,  and  gain  an  insight  into 
her  people’s  lives,  such  an  insight  as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
stranger. 

The  road  from  Cetinje  to  the  Lake  of  Skutari  descends  nearly 
three  thousand  feet,  every  step  has  been  fiercely  contested  by  the 
“Cross”  and  the  “Crescent”  for  centuries,  and  every  stone  has 
been  dyed  red  with  blood,  not  once,  but  times  innumerable.  The 
road  at  first  rises  perhaps  five  hundred  feet,  writhing  among  the 
grey  rocks  like  a  serpent  in  its  death  throes.  At  last  it  reaches 
the  summit,  and  our  eyes  are  feasting  upon  a  panorama  unsur¬ 
passed  in  Europe.  Fifteen  hundred  feet  beneath  us  lies  a  rock- 
strewn  valley  whose  furthest  extremity  ends  in  a  limestone  spur, 
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itself  a  thousand  feet  above  Ejeka.  Beyond,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see,  vast  billows  of  mountains,  an  arid  wilderness  of  rugged 
peaks.  Beneath  us  and  them  glitters  a  mirror  of  burnished  gold, 
the  sunlight  shining  upon  the  placid  Lake  of  Skutari.  To  the 
left,  beyond  the  still  waters,  a  weird  and  imposing  range  of 
mountains,  the  giant  “Upvkremnje,”  or  “Hills  of  the  Damned,” 
upon  whose  slopes  no  living  thing  can  exist,  and  where  no 
stranger’s  foot  has  ever  pressed.  It  is  the  portal  of  Albania,  the 
last  possession  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

The  ride  down  to  Ejeka  is  an  experience  not  to  be  forgotten, 
thr  road  descending  in  great  sweeps,  a  feat  of  engineering  that 
iNIontenegro  may  well  be  proud  of.  Ejeka  lies  upon  the  Lake  of 
Skutari,  and  here  King  Nikolas  possesses  a  modest  house  where 
he  spends  the  colder  months  on  account  of  his  rheumatism.  The 
village  is  small  but  interesting,  the  facades  of  the  few  houses 
are  blue  and  pink,  and  their  appearance  is  not  unlike  a  Turkish 
bazaar.  Tobacco,  gunpowder,  shot  and  bullets  are  for  sale  at  the 
low’est  price.  The  parade  of  the  men  is  noteworthy,  and  the 
scene  very  picturesque. 

Podgorica  is  the  most  important  town  after  Cetinje.  It  would 
be  the  capital  of  the  country  were  it  not  for  the  threatening  back¬ 
ground  of  Albanian  Alps,  and  its  exposed  position  to  a  sudden 
raid.  From  Ejeka  to  Podgorica  is  about  forty  miles,  and  the 
road  climbs  a  rocky  saddle  that  gives  one  the  impression  that 
the  immense  limestone  crags  have  been  welded  together  by  some 
seething  volcano.  Again  we  suffer  from  the  overw’helming  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  people ;  from  every  house  we  pass  comes  out  its 
owmer  wdth  refreshments,  which  in  time  becomes  embarrassing. 
As  w’e  approach  the  frontier,  the  people  carry  in  addition  to  their 
revolver  both  knife  and  gun,  the  latter  seldom  leaving  their 
hands.  There  is  no  escaping  this  profuse  hospitality ;  truly  may 
one  journey  far  and  wide  before  encountering  so  generous  a  race. 
Brave,  impulsive,  and  lavish  to  the  verge  of  recklessness,  they 
receive  the  stranger  w-ithout  suspicion.  Did  we  halt  for  a 
moment,  or  even  slacken  our  pace,  to  regard  some  battlement  or 
vista,  the  first  educated  warrior  that  approached  would  pause 
and  courteously  explain  every  detail  to  us. 

Podgorica  (meaning  “at  the  bottom  of  the  hill”)  is  full  of 
interest,  from  its  chequered  history  and  the  eclat  it  has  obtained 
to-day  as  the  w'ar-base  of  Montenegro.  It  consists  of  two  distinct 
towns  separated  by  a  small  river,  the  Eibnica.  The  old  Turkish 
town  began  to  crumble  away  after  its  fall  into  Christian  hands, 
and  new  buildings  quickly  sprang  up  upon  the  further  bank. 
To-day  the  old  Turkish  citadel  stands  alone,  rotting  in  the 
sunshine,  the  streets  precipitous  and  brutally  paved,  every 
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ruined  stone  breathing  pathetic  tales  of  bygone  glories  long  since 
faded  into  “the  storied  past.”  Only  when  the  stranger  has 
witnessed  the  inarliet  at  Podgorica  will  he  have  gained  a  true 
insight  into  the  life  these  primitive  folk  lead. 

I  visited  the  frontier  and  saw  the  “Crna  Zeinlja,”  or  Black 
Earth,  a  strip  of  country  covered  with  long  pampas  grass,  lying 
neutral  betw’een  Albania  and  Montenegro ;  here  come  the  young 
bloods  of  both  lands  to  try  their  courage,  deliberately  courting 
death  by  stalking  each  other,  and,  upon  the  first  opportunity, 
shooting  to  kill. 

I  journeyed  to  Niksic,  the  northern  capital  of  Montenegro, 
surrounded  by  a  rich  plain  wrested  from  the  Turks.  The  stout 
old  wall  of  the  famous  castle  still  dominates  the  town,  but  in 
place  of  the  miserable  huts  under  Moslem  rule  there  has  grown 
up  a  thriving  community.  With  that  foresight  that  characterises 
every  move,  King  Nikolas  has  indulged  his  passion  for  road- 
making,  knowing  how  quickly  civilisation  follows  a  beaten  track. 
Niksic  possesses  a  growing  brewery  w'hich  turns  out  capital  beer, 
much  appreciated  by  its  inhabitants.  Between  Niksic  and 
Podgorica  we  pass  through  scenery  as  magnificent  and  as  arid 
as  anything  in  Montenegro.  Look  where  we  will,  it  is  as  though 
the  demons  of  the  hills  are  watching,  calculating  to  crush  us  as 
we  pass  under  their  overhanging  rocks,  that  need  but  the  touch 
of  a  mountain-elf’s  hand  to  send  them  crashing  down  upon  the 
frail  road  beneath.  On  our  way  we  pass  Ostrog,  that  old 
monastery,  and  the  Lourdes  of  the  Balkans,  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  people  from  the  feats  of  daring  heroic  Mirko  performed  there. 

To  Kolasin  is  another  interesting  journey  from  Podgorica,  for 
one  traverses  for  nearly  forty-five  miles  the  frontiers  of  Albania. 
Every  village  is  a  citadel,  every  house  a  fort,  and,  armed  with 
gun,  pistol,  and  “Hand jar,”  every  man  a  warrior  from  his 
boyhood,  'fhe  ages  of  compulsory  service  in  Montenegro  are 
from  sixteen  to  sixty,  so  that  one  often  sees  mere  youths  taking 
their  stand  by  the  side  of  white-haired  veterans  who  repelled  the 
last  Turkish  invasion. 

Beturning  to  Ejeka,  I  passed  over  the  desolate  road  to  Vir 
Pazar,  the  picturesque  Montenegrin  port  on  the  Lake  of 
Skutari ;  thence  over  the  Sutormann  Pass  and  down  the  giant 
staircase  to  the  Adriatic.  Antivari  and  Dolcino  are  Montenegro’s 
two  seaports.  Dolcino  is  a  little  village  three-quarters  Turkish, 
and  upon  the  frontier,  Antivari,  or,  rather.  Pretan — for  Antivari 
lies  rotting  two  miles  inland — is  overshadowed  by  Austria,  and 
Montenegro  gains  but  little  service  from  her  coast  possessions. 

Under  the  Berlin  Treaty  the  little  kingdom  is  debarred  from 
possessing  a  fleet,  and  the  gunboats  of  the  hated  Austrian  patrol 
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the  coast.  Once  a  certain  syndicate  approached  the  King  with  a 
fabulous  otter  of  ready  money  if  he  would  grant  them  the  right 
to  erect  a  casino  at  Pretan,  similar  to  the  one  at  Monte  Carlo. 
King  Nikolas’s  answer  was  typical  of  the  man  who  made  it :  “1 
am  a  leader  of  wen!  not  the  keeper  of  a  gambling-hell,”  were 
his  words. 

A  steamer  leaves  Vir  Pazar  every  day  for  Skutari.  The  sail 
is  a  very  beautiful  one  ;  after  touching  at  Plavnica  Ithe  port  of 
Podgorica),  the  steamer  keeps  to  the  centre  of  the  lake,  crossing 
the  Turkish  boundary. 

Skutari  is  typical  of  Moslem  Albania  :  it  is  without  exception 
the  most  filthy,  dirty,  abominable,  and  disgusting  sight  in 
Europe  ;  to  begin  with,  drainage  is  unknown,  and  in  consequence 
fevers  and  horrible  pestilences  sweep  the  town  from  time  to 
time.  The  Bazaar  is  one  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen,  being  a 
huge,  com2)lex  structure  of  wooden  huts  in  rows,  the  whole  fronts 
open  and  extending  until  they  meet,  thus  protecting  the  streets 
from  the  sun  and  rain.  Great  rough  cobble-stones  protrude  from 
the  roadway,  and  in  the  hollows  are  gathered  pools  of  stagnant 
water  whose  stench  is  indescribable.  The  refuse  of  the  filthy 
houses  is  thrown  into  the  roadway  to  encourage  the  efforts  at 
scavengering  of  the  half-starved  dogs.  Putting  aside  the  insani¬ 
tary  horrors,  I  found  Skutari  one  of  the  most  interesting  places 
I  have  ever  seen.  The  intermingling  of  vivid  costumes,  and  the 
variety  of  jieoples  form  a  constant  attraction.  Though  the  town 
is  chiefly  Moslem,  there  is  a  large  Christian  colony,  and  the 
Turkish  officials  are  hard  jmt  to  it  to  restrain  the  fanatical  passions 
of  both  creeds.  A  few  angry  words,  a  hasty  shot,  and  the  whole 
town  is  in  a  turmoil.  The  air  rings  with  the  rallying  cries  of 
Christians  and  Mussulmen,  a  regiment  of  green-uniformed 
nizauis  aj^pear  at  the  double,  and,  stationing  themselves  between 
the  contending  factions,  load  in  readiness  to  put  down  with 
unsparing  hand  the  first  signs  of  disturbance.  That  is  how  I 
remember  Skutari ! 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  profound  regret  that  I  left  Cetinje 
upon  the  morning  of  my  departure  from  Montenegro.  In  the 
short  time  I  had  spent  in  the  hosjutable  little  kingdom  I  had 
learnt  to  respect  the  aspirations  and  traditions  of  the  people,  and 
to  feel  something  of  their  love  for  the  Crnagora. 

The  drive  to  Cattaro  is  typical  of  the  country,  and  doubly 
magnificent  in  the  early  morning  when  the  thick  mists  cover  the 
valleys  and  only  the  naked  peaks  are  visible.  Njegusi  is  a  small 
village  half-w^ay,  and  we  pass  a  low,  two-storeyed  house  of  white 
stone  where  the  present  ruler  was  born.  Onward,  and  at  last 
we  burst  through  the  wilderness  of  rocks,  and  three  thousand  feet 
directly  beneath  us  lies  Cattaro — and  Austria. 
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You  will  remember  that  Socrates  considers  every  soul  of  us  to  be 
at  least  three  persons?  He  says,  in  a  fine  figure,  that  we  are  two 
horses  and  a  charioteer.  “The  right-hand  horse  is  upright  and 
cleanly  made  ;  he  has  a  lofty  neck  and  an  aquiline  nose  ;  his  colour 
is  white  and  his  eyes  dark ;  he  is  a  lover  of  honour  and  modesty 
and  temperance,  and  the  follower  of  true  glory  ;  he  needs  no  touch 
of  the  whip,  but  is  guided  by  word  and  admonition  only.  The 
other  is  a  crooked  lumbering  animal,  put  together  anyhow  ;  he 
has  a  short  thick  neck  ;  he  is  flat-faced  and  of  a  dark  colour,  witli 
grey  eyes  of  blood-red  complexion ;  the  mate  of  insolence  and 
pride,  shag-eared  and  deaf,  hardly  yielding  to  whip  and  spur.”  I 
need  not  go  on  to  examine  with  the  philosopher  the  acts  of  this 
pair  under  the  whip  and  spur  of  love,  because  I  am  not  going  to 
talk  about  love. 

For  my  present  purpose  I  shall  suggest  another  dichotomy. 
I  will  liken  the  soul  itself  of  man  to  a  house,  divided  according 
to  the  modern  fashion  into  three  flats  or  apartments.  Of 
these  the  second  floor  is  occupied  by  the  landlord,  who  wishes 
to  be  quiet,  and  is  not,  it  seems,  afraid  of  fire;  the  ground  floor 
by  a  business  man  who  would  like  to  marry,  but  doubts  if  he  can 
afford  it,  goes  to  the  city  every  day,  looks  in  at  his  club  of  an 
afternoon,  dines  out  a  good  deal,  and  spends  at  least  a  month  of 
the  year  at  Dieppe,  Harrogate,  or  one  of  the  German  spas.  He 
is  a  pleasant-faced  man,  as  I  see  him,  neatly  dressed,  brushed, 
anointed,  polished  at  the  extremities — for  his  boots  vie  with  his 
hair  in  this  particular.  If  he  has  a  fault  it  is  that  of  jingling  half- 
crowns  in  his  trouser-pocket ;  but  he  works  hard  for  them ,  pays 
his  rent  with  them,  and  gives  one  occasionally  to  a  nephew.  That 
youth,  at  any  rate,  likes  the  cheerful  sound.  He  is  rather  fond, 
too,  of  monopolising  the  front  of  the  fire  in  company,  and  thinks 
more  of  what  he  is  going  to  eat,  some  time  before  he  eats  it,  than 
a  man  should.  But  really  I  can’t  accuse  him  of  anything  worse 
than  such  little  weaknesses. 

The  first  floor  is  occupied  by  a  person  of  whom  very  little 
is  known,  who  goes  out  chiefly  at  night  and  is  hardly  ever 
seen  during  the  day.  Tradesmen,  and  the  crossing-sweeper 
at  the  corner,  have  caught  a  glimpse  on  rare  occasions  of  a 
white  face  at  the  window,  the  startled  face  of  a  queer  creature 
who  blinks  and  wrings  at  his  nails  with  his  teeth  ;  who  peers 
at  you,  jerks  and  grins;  w’ho  seems  uncertain  what  to  do; 
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who  sometimes  shoots  out  his  hands  as  il  he  would  drive  them 
through  the  glass  :  altogether  a  mischancy,  unaccoimtahle  appari¬ 
tion.  probably  mad.  Nobody  knows  how  long  he  has  been  here; 
for  the  landlord  found  him  in  possession  when  he  bought  the  lease, 
and  the  ground  floor,  who  was  here  also,  fancies  that  they  came 
together,  hut  can’t  he  sure.  There  he  is,  anyhow,  and  without 
an  open  scandal  one  doesn’t  like  to  give  him  notice.  A  curious 
thing  about  the  man  is  that  neither  landlord  nor  ground  floor  will 
admit  ac(|uaintance  with  him  to  each  other,  although,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  each  of  them  knows  something — for  each  of  them 
has  been  through  his  door ;  and  I  will  answer  for  one  of  them,  at 
least,  that  he  has  accompanied  the  Undesirable  upon  more  than 
one  midnight  excursion,  and  has  enjoyed  himself  enormously.  If 
you  could  get  either  of  these  two  alone  in  a  confidential  mood 
you  might  leani  some  curious  [uirticulars  of  their  coy  neighbour; 
and  not  the  least  curious  would  he  the  effect  of  his  changing  tlu* 
glass  of  the  first-Amu*  windows. 

It  seems  that  he  had  that  done  directly  he  gk»t  into  his 
rooms,  saying  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  out  of  such  windows, 
and  that  a  man  must  have  light.  Where  he  got  his  glass  from, 
by  whom  it  was  fitted,  I  can’t  tell  you,  but  the  effect  of  it  is 
most  extraordinary.  ’Phe  only  summary  account  I  feel  able 
to  give  of  it  at  the  moment  is  that  it  transforms  the  world 
upon  which  it  opens.  You  look  out  upon  a  new  earth, 
literally  that.  The  trees  are  not  trees  at  all,  but  slim  grey 
persons,  young  men,  young  women,  who  stand  there  quivering 
with  life,  like  a  row  of  Caryatides — on  duty,  but  tiptoe  for  a 
flight,  as  Keats  .says.  You  see  life,  as  it  were,  rippling  up  their 
limbs;  for  though  they  ap|)ear  to  he  clothed,  their  clothing  is  of 
so  thin  a  texture,  and  clings  so  closely  that  they  might  as  well 
not  he  clothed  at  all.  'Phey  are  eyed,  they  see  intensely;  they 
look  at  each  other  so  closely  that  you  know  what  they  would  be 
doing.  You  can  see  them  love  each  other  as  you  watch.  As  for 
the  people  in  the  street,  the  real  men  and  real  women,  as  we 
say,  1  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you  what  they  look  like  through 
the  firstfloor's  window's.  They  are  changed  of  everything  but  one 
thing.  They  occupy  the  jdaces,  fill  the  standing-room  of  our 
neighbours  and  friends ;  ther^  is  a  something  about  them  all  by 
which  you  recognise  them — a  trick  of  the  hand,  a  motion  of  the 
body,  a  set  of  the  head  (God  knows  w'hat  it  is,  how'  little  and 
how  much) ;  but  for  all  that — a  new  creature  !  A  thing  like 
nothing  that  lives  by  bread  !  Now'  just  look  at  that  policeman 
at  the  corner,  for  instance  ;  not  only  is  he  stark  naked — everybody 
is  like  that  -but  he’s  perfectly  difTc'vent  from  the  sturdy,  good- 
humoured,  red-faced,  pu//,led  man  you  and  1  know.  ITe  is  thin. 
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woefully  thin,  and  his  ears  are  long  and  perpetually  twitching. 
He  pricks  them  up  at  the  least  thing  ;  or  lays  them  suddenly  back, 
and  we  see  them  trembling.  His  eyes  look  all  ways  and  some¬ 
times  nothing  but  the  white  is  to  be  seen.  He  has  a  tail,  too, 
long  and  leathery,  which  is  always  curling  about  to  get  hold  of 
something.  Now  it  will  be  the  lamp-post,  now'  the  square 
railings,  now  one  of  those  breathing  trees ;  but  mostly  it  is  one 
of  his  own  legs.  Yet  if  you  consider  him  carefully  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  his  tail  is  a  more  expressive  remnant  of  the  man 
you  have  always  seen  there  than  any  other  part  of  him.  You 
may  say,  and  truly,  that  it  is  the  only  recognisable  thing  left. 
What  do  you  think  of  his  feet  and  hands?  They  startled  me 
at  first ;  they  are  so  long  and  narrow,  so  bony  and  jwinted,  covered 
with  fine  short  hair  which  shines  like  satin.  'I’hat  way  he  has 
of  arching  his  feet  and  driving  his  toes  into  the  pavement  delights 
me.  And  see,  too,  that  his  hands  are  undistinguishable  from 
feet  :  they  are  just  as  long  and  satiny.  He  is  fond  of  smooth¬ 
ing  his  face  w'ith  them  ;  he  brings  them  both  up  to  his  ears  and 
works  them  forward  like  slow  fans.  Transformation  indeed.  J 
defy  you  to  recognise  him  for  the  same  man — except  for  a  faint 
reminiscence  about  his  tail. 

Hut  all’s  of  a  piece.  The  crossing-sweejjer  now  has  shaggy 
legs  w  hich  end  in  hoofs.  His  way  of  looking  at  young  people  is 
very  unpleasant ; — and  one  had  always  thought  him  such  a  kindly 
old  man.  The  butcher’s  boy — w'hat  a  torso  ! — is  walking  with  his 
arm  round  the  waist  of  the  young  lady  in  number  seven.  These 
are  lovers,  you  see  ;  but  it’s  mostly  on  her  side.  He  tilts  u)i  her 
chin  and  gives  her  a  kiss  before  he  goes ;  and  she  stands  looking 
after  him  with  shining  eyes,  hoping  that  he  will  turn  round  before 
lie  gets  to  the  corner.  But  he  doesn’t. 

Wait,  now',  w'ait,  wait — who  is  this  lovely,  straining,  beating 
creature  darting  here  and  there  about  the  square,  bruising  herself. 
j)oor  beautiful  thing,  against  the  railings?  A  sylph,  a  caught 
fairy?  Surely,  surely,  T  know  somebody — is  it? — It  can’t  be. 
That  carew'orn  lady?  God  in  Heaven,  is  it  she?  Enough  !  Show 
me  no  more.  I  w'ill  .show'  you  no  more,  my  dear  sir,  if  it  agitates 
you ;  but  I  confess  that  I  have  come  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  spectacles  in  London.  The  mere  information — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  amusement — w'hich  I  have  derived  from  it 
would  fill  a  volume;  but  if  it  did,  I  may  add,  I  myself  should 
undoubtedly  fill  a  cell  in  Holloway.  I  w’ill  therefore  spare  you 
what  I  know'  about  the  Doctor's  wife,  and  w'hat  happens  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Storter  when  I  see  him  through  these 
w'indow's — I  could  never  have  believed  it  unless  T  had  seen  it. 
These  things  are  not  done,  T  know' ;  but  observed  in  this  medium 
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they  seem  quite  ordinary.  Lastly — for  I  can’t  go  through  the  i 
catalogue — 1  will  speak  of  the  air  as  I  see  it  from  here.  ]\Iy  dear 
sir,  the  air  is  alive,  thronged  with  life.  Spirits,  forms,  lovely 
immaterial  diaphanous  shapes,  are  weaving  endless  patterns  over 
the  face  of  the  day.  They  shine  like  salmon  at  a  weir,  or  thev 
darken  the  sky  as  redwings  in  the  autumn  fields ;  they  circle 
shrieking  as  they  flash,  like  swallows  at  evening  ;  they  battle  and 
wrangle  together ;  or  they  join  hands  and  whirl  about  the  square 
in  an  endless  chain.  Of  their  beauty,  their  grace  of  form  and 
movement,  of  the  shifting  filmy  colour,  hue  blending  in  hue,  of 
their  swiftness,  their  glancing  eyes,  their  exuberant  joy  or  grief  1 
cannot  now  speak,  t^eside  them  one  man  may  well  seem  rat, 
and  another  goat.  Beside  them,  indeed,  you  look  for  nothing  else. 

And  if  I  go  on  to  hint  that  the  owner  of  these  windows  is  of  them, 
though  imprisoned  in  my  house  ;  that  he  does  at  times  join  them 
in  their  streaming  flights  beyond  the  house-tops,  and  does  at 
limes  carry  with  him  his  half-bewildered,  half-shocked  and  wholly 
delighted  fellow-lodgers,  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  tether 
and  your  credulity,  and,  for  the  time  at  least,  have  flowered 
myself  to  death.  The  figure  is  as  good  as  Plato’s  though  my 
Pegasus  will  never  stable  in  his  stall. 

We  may  believe  ourselves  to  be  two  persons,  at  least,  in  one, 
and  I  fancy  that  one  at  least  of  them  is  a  constant.  So  far  as 
my  own  pair  is  concerned,  either  one  of  them  has  never  grown 
up  at  all,  or  ’ne  was  born  whole  and  in  a  flash,  as  the  fairies  are. 

Such  as  he  was,  at  any  rate,  when  I  was  ten  years  old,  such  he 
is  now  when  T  am  heavily  more  than  ten ;  and  the  other  of  us, 
very  conscious  of  the  flight  of  time,  and  of  other  things  with  it, 
is  free  to  confess  that  he  has  little  more  hold  of  his  fellow  with 
all  this  authority  behind  him  than  he  had  when  we  commenced 
partnership.  He  has  some,  and  thinks  himself  lucky,  since  the 
bond  between  the  ])air  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  involve  a  real 
partnership — a  ]>artnership  full  of  perplexity  to  the  working 
member  of  it.  the  ordinary  forensic  creature  of  senses,  passions, 
ambitions,  and  self-indulgences,  the  eating,  sleeping,  vain¬ 
glorious,  assertive  male  of  common  experience — and  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  it  has  been  fruitful,  nor  again  that  by  some  freak 
of  fate  or  fortune  the  house  has  kept  a  decent  front  to  the  world 
at  large.  It  is  still  solvent,  still  favourably  regarded  by  the  police. 

It  is  not,  it  never  will  be,  a  mere  cage  of  demons ;  its  walls  have 
not  been  fretted  to  transparency ;  no  passing  eye  can  detect 
revelry  behind  its  decent  stucco,  no  passing  ear  thrill  to  cries 
out  of  the  dark.  No,  no.  Troubles  we  may  have;  but  we  keej) 
u]i  atipearances.  The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  and  if 
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it  be  a  wise  one,  keepeth  it  to  itself.  I  am  not  going  to  be  so 
foolish  as  to  deny  divergences  of  opinion,  even  of  practice, 
between  the  pair  in  me ;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  not 
allowed  them  to  become  a  common  nuisance,  a  cause  of  scandal, 
a  stumbling-block,  a  rock  of  offence,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
Uneasy  tenant,  wayw’ard  partner  as  my  recondite  may  be,  he  has 
had  a  relationship  with  my  forensic  w'hich  at  times  has  touched 
cordiality.  Influential  he  has  not  been,  for  his  colleague  has 
always  had  the  upper  hand  and  been  in  the  public  eye.  He  may 
have  instigated  to  mischief,  but  has  not  often  been  allowed  to 
complete  his  purpose.  If  I  am  a  respectable  person  it  is  not  his 
fault.  He  seeks  no  man’s  respect.  If  he  has  occasionally  lent 
himself  to  moral  ends,  it  has  been  without  enthusiasm,  for  he 
has  no  morals  of  his  owm,  and  never  did  have  any.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  by  nature  too  indifferent  to  temporal  circumstances 
to  go  about  to  corrupt  his  partner.  His  main  desire  has  ever 
been  to  be  let  alone.  Anything  which  tended  to  tighten  the  bonds 
which  held  him  to  his  co-tenant  would  have  been  a  thing  to  avoid. 
He  desires  liberty,  and  nothing  less  will  content  him.  This  he 
will  only  have  by  inaction,  by  mewing  his  sempiternal  youth  in 
his  cage  and  on  his  perch. 

But  the  tie  uniting  the  pair  of  us  is  of  such  a  nature  that  neither 
can  be  uninfluenced  by  the  other.  It  is  just  that  you  should  hear 
both  sides  of  the  case.  My  forensic,  eating  and  arguing  self  has 
bullied  my  other  into  hypocrisy  over  and  over  again.  He  has 
starved  him,  deprived  him  of  his  holidays,  ignored  him,  ridiculed 
him,  snubbed  him  mercilessly.  This  is  severe  treatment,  you’ll 
allow,  and  it’s  worse  even  than  it  seems.  For  the  unconscionable 
fellow,  owing  to  this  cohehshiii  which  he  pretends  to  disesteem, 
has  been  made  privy  to  experiences  which  must  not  only  have 
been  extraordinary  to  so  plain  and  humdrum  a  person,  but  which 
have  been,  as  I  happen  to  know,  of  great  importance  to  him,  and 
which — to  put  the  thing  at  its  highest — have  lifted  him,  dull  dog 
as  he  is,  into  regions  where  the  very  dogs  have  wings.  Out  upon 
it !  But  he  has  been  in  and  out  with  his  victim  over  leagues  of 
space  where  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  has  been  privileged  to 
fare.  He  has  been  familiar  all  his  life  with  scenes,  with  folk, 
with  deeds  undreamed  of  by  thirty-nine  and  three-quarters  out  of 
forty  millions  of  people,  and  by  that  quarter-million  only  known 
as  nursery  tales.  Not  only  so,  but  he  has  been  awakened  to  the 
significance  of  common  things,  having  at  hand  an  interpreter,  and 
been  enabled  to  be  precise  where  Wordsworth  was  vague.  He 
has  known  Zens  in  the  thunder,  in  the  lightning  beheld  the 
shaking  of  the  dread  .Fgis.  In  the  river  source  he  has  seen  the 
breasted  nymph  ;  he  has  seen  the  Oreads  stream  over  the  bare 
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hillside.  There  are  men  who  see  these  things  and  don’t  believe 
them,  others  who  believe  but  don’t  see.  He  has  both  seen  and 
believed.  The  painted,  figured  universe  has  for  him  a  new  shape ; 
whispering  winds  and  falling  rain  speak  plainly  to  his  under¬ 
standing.  He  has  seen  trees  as  men  walking.  His  helot  has 
unlocked  the  world  behind  appearance  and  made  him  free  of  the 
Spirits  of  Natural  Fact  who  abide  there.  If  he  is  not  the  debtor 
of  his  comrade — and  he  protests  the  debt — he  should  be.  But 
the  rascal  laps  it  all  up,  as  a  cat  porridge,  without  so  much  as  a 
wag  of  the  tail  for  Thank-you.  Such  are  the  exorbitant  overlords 
in  mortal  men,  who  pass  for  reputable  persons,  with  a  chief  seat 
at  feasts. 

Such  things,  you  may  say,  read  incredibly,  hut,  inutatia 
mutandis,  I  believe  them  to  be  common,  though  unrecorded, 
experience.  I  deprecate  in  advance  (piestions  designed  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  my  eyesight  or  the  ingenuous  habit  of  my  pen.  1 
have  already  declared  that  the  windows  of  my  first-floor  lodger 
are  of  such  proj^erties  that  they  show  you,  in  Xenophon's  phrase, 

“  Ta  ovTa  re  &>9  ovTa,  koX  xa  ovTa  &)<?  ovic  ovtu.”  Now  consider 
it  from  his  side.  If  I  were  to  tell  the  owner  of  those  windows 
that  I  saw  the  policeman  at  the  corner,  a  helmeted,  blue-tunicked, 
chin-scratching,  ponderous  man,  some  six  foot  in  his  boots,  how 
would  he  take  it?  Would  he  not  mock  me?  What,  that  rat? 
Ridiculous!  And  what  on  earth  could  I  reply?  I  tell  you,  the 
whole  affair  is  one  of  windows,  or,  .sometimes,  of  ])ersonally- 
conducted  travel;  and  who  is  Guide  and  who  Guided,  is  one  of 
those  nice  questions  in  psychology  which  perhaps  we  are,  not  yet 
ready  to  handle.  Of  the  many  speculations  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  subliminal  Self  I  have  never  found  one  to  be  that  he  may 
be  a  fairy  prisoner,  occasionally  on  parole.  But  I  think  that  not 
at  all  unlikely.  ]May  not  metempsychosis  be  a  scourge  of  two 
worlds?  If  the  soul  of  my  grandam  might  fitly  inhabit  a  bird, 
might  not  a  Fairy  ruefully  inhabit  the  person  of  my  grandam? 
If  Fairy  Godmothers,  perchance,  were  Fairy  Grandmothers!  I 
have  some  evidence  to  place  before  the  readei-  which  may  induce 
him  to  consider  this  hypothesis.  Who  can  doubt,  at  least,  that 
Shelley’s  was  not  a  case  where  the  not-human  was  a  ]>risoner 
in  the  human?  Who  can  doubt  that  of  Blake’s?  And  w’hat  was 
the  result,  forensically?  Shelley  was  treated  as  a  scoundrel  and 
Blake  as  a  madman.  Shelley,  it  was  said,  broke  the  moral  law, 
and  Blake  transcended  common  sense ;  but  the  first,  I  reply,  was 
in  the  guidance  of  a  being  to  whom  the  laws  of  this  world  and 
the  accidents  of  it  meant  nothing  at  all ;  and  to  the  second  a 
wisdom  stood  revealed  which  to  human  eyes  was  foolishness. 
Windows !  In  either  case  there  was  a  martyrdom ,  and  human 
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exasperation  appeased  by  much  broken  glass.  Let  us  not, 
however,  condemn  the  wreckers  of  windows.  Who  is  to  judge 
even  them  ?  Who  is  to  say  even  of  their  harsh  and  cruel  reprisals 
that  they  w'ere  not  excusable  ?  May  not  they  too  have  been  ridden 
by  some  wild  spirit  within  them,  which  goaded  them  to  their 
beastly  work?  But  if  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  multiple 
personality  is  going  to  involve  me  in  the  reconsideration  of 
criminal  jurisprudence,  I  must  close  this  essay. 

I  will  close  it  with  the  sentence  of  a  philosopher  w’ho  had 
considered  deeply  of  these  questions.  “It  is  to  be  observed,”  he 
says,  “that  the  laws  of  human  conduct  are  precisely  made  for 
the  conduct  of  this  world  of  Men,  in  which  we  live,  breed,  and 
pay  rent.  They  do  not  affect  the  Kingdom  of  the  Dogs,  nor  that 
of  the  Fishes ;  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  they  need  not  be  supposed 
to  obtain  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  in  which  the  schoolmen 
discovered  the  citizens  dwelling  in  nine  spheres,  apart  from  the 
blessed  immigrants,  whose  privileges  did  not  extend  so  near  to 
the  Heart  of  the  Presence.  How  many  realms  there  may  be 
between  mankind’s  and  that  ultimate  ol)ject  of  pure  desire  cannot 
at  present  be  known,  but  it  may  be  affirmed  with  confidence  that 
any  denizen  of  any  one  of  them ,  brought  into  relation  with  human 
beings,  would  act,  and  reasonably  act,  in  ways  which  to  men 
might  seem  harsh  and  unconscionable,  without  sanction  or  con¬ 
venience.  Such  a  being  might  murder  one  of  the  ratepayers  of 
London,  compound  a  felony,  or  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  de]X)se 
the  King  himself,  and,  being  detected,  very  properly  be  pul 
under  restraint,  or  visited  with  chastisement,  either  deterrent  or 
vindictive,  or  both.  But  the  true  inference  from  the  premisses 
would  he  that  although  duress  or  banishment  from  the  kingdom 
might  be  essential,  yet  punishment,  so-called,  ought  not  to  be 
visited  upon  the  offender.  For  he  or  she  could  not  be  vostri  jurifi, 
and  that  which  were  abominable  to  us  might  well  be  reasonable 
to  him  or  her,  and  indeed  a  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  his  being. 
Punishment,  therefore,  could  not  be  exemplary,  since  the  person 
punished  exemplified  nothing  to  Mankind  :  and  if  vindictive,  then 
would  be  shocking,  since  that  which  it  vindicated,  in  the  mind  of 
the  victim  either  did  not  exist,  or  ought  not.  The  Ancient  Greek 
who  withheld  from  the  sacrifice  to  Showery  Zeus  because  a 
thunderbolt  destroyed  his  hayrick,  or  the  Egv'ptian  who  manu¬ 
mitted  his  slaves  because  a  God  took  the  life  of  his  eldest  son, 
was  neither  a  pious,  nor  a  reasonable  person.” 

There  is  much  debatable  matter  in  this  considered  opinion. 

Mat-rtce  Hewlett. 


A  CAPTUKED  WAR  CORRESPONDENT. 


The  number  of  correspondents  attached  to  the  Turkish  Army  who 
were  captured  by  the  Bulgarians  totalled  five  in  all,  and  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Robert  Long,  of  the  New  York  American-, 
Mr.  Francis  McCullagh,  of  the  London  Daily  Keivs-,  Monsieur 
Lavanture  and  his  assistant,  who  were  the  representatives  of 
Pathe's  Journal ;  and  myself,  who  was  the  correspondent  of  the 
Central  News  Agency. 

Fnlike  the  treatment  accorded  to  iSIr.  Robert  Long  and  Mr. 
Francis  ^IcCullagh,  the  attitude  of  the  Bulgarians  towards  the 
two  Frenchmen  and  myself  for  a  long  time  was  charged  with  the 
most  objectionable  .suspicion.  Unfortunately  for  myself,  I  was 
ca))tured  in  what  the  Bulgarians  chose  to  regard  as  the  premier 
liyne,  or  fighting  line,  of  a  cavalry  .skirmish,  but  the  two  French¬ 
men  were,  captured  on  the  road  from  Rodosto,  while  the  other  Eng¬ 
lishmen  fell  into  the  enemy’s  hands  near  Alvasan.  In  no  case  was 
there  any  irregularity  in  the  papers  which  we  all  carried,  and  it 
is  dihicult  to  understand  the  reason  which  caused  the  Bulgarian 
military  authorities  to  refuse  to  accept  the  bona  fides  of  men 
whose  credentials  were  in  perfect  order.  As  events  w-ere  to  show, 
however,  it  was  not  until  inquiries  had  been  instituted  by  the 
Daily  News  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Francis  McCullagh,  and  by  the 
Central  News  Agency  on  behalf  of  myself,  that  the  Bulgailan 
Army  headquarters  manifested  any  disposition  to  facilitate  our 
release. 

Ijooking  back  on  the  experiences  of  the  three  weeks  which  we 
spent  in  cafitivity,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  feeling  of  relief  that 
they  ended  as  satisfactorily  as  they  did.  There  were  moments, 
as  my  narrative  will  show,  when  the  situation  bore  for  a  time,  so 
far  as  T  was  personally  concerned,  a  distinctly  unprepossessing 
aspect.  Even  when  matters  had  become  easier,  there  was  a 
multitude  of  petty  annoyances  to  be  endured,  while  the  perpetual 
]>resence  of  an  escort  by  day  and  night  was  very  irksome. 
Captured  in  different  places  we  were  brought  separately  to 
Fenner,  and  it  was  not  until  we  were  leaving  that  village  for 
Chorlu  that  we  travelled  together. 

So  far  as  it  was  humanly  possible  the  escort  made  their  iiresence 
as  agreeable  as  circumstances  permitted,  and  the  chief  un- 
jileasantness  arose  in  places  like  Kirk  Kilisse,  wdiere  we  were 
detained  a  week  through  the  inability  of  the  authorities  to 
remember  our  existence.  In  Kirk  Kilisse  the  English  corre- 
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spondents  were  confined  in  one  house  and  the  French  corre¬ 
spondents  in  another,  while  it  seemed  that  nothing  would  induce 
the  authorities  to  move  in  the  matter  of  our  release.  Happily, 
in  the  end  a  message  was  sent  through  a  secret  channel  to  Sofia 
and  from  thence  to  Ijondon,  whence  steps  were  taken  w'hich 
ultimately  secured  our  transference  to  the  Bulgarian  capital. 

Captured  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  November,  it  was  not 
until  December  2nd,  so  far  as  I  was  personally  concerned,  that 
I  secured  my  release.  The  circumstances  in  w’hich  the  Bulgarians 
caught  me  were  quite  unheroic,  for  I  was  riding  alone  from 
Chatalja  village  to  Silivri  with  the  intention  of  watching  the 
fighting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  latter  place,  when  I  came  upon  a 
Bulgarian  patrol  belonging  to  the  10th  Cavalry  of  the  First 
Bulgarian  Army,  who  had  been  engaged  but  a  few  minutes  before 
with  the  outposts  of  Ibrahim  Bey's  cavalry  division.  Ibrahim 
Bey,  who  commanded  the  cavalry  division  belonging  to  the  Second 
i-hastern  Army,  had  previously  established  his  headquarters  in 
the  village  of  Indjigiz,  which  lay  some  ten  miles  in  advance  of 
Chatalja  by  a  direct  road  through  the  hills,  and  stood  as  the  pivot 
of  a  right  angle  between  Silivri  and  Chatalja. 

Ijeaving  Chatalja  at  an  early  hour,  I  had  determined  to  pay  a 
call  at  Indjigiz  before  proceeding  to  Silivri,  and  half  the  distance 
had  been  covered  when  I  came  up  with  a  squadron  of  the  3i’d 
Begiment  of  Ottoman  Cavalry  and  learnt  that  Indjigiz  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Bulgarians.  The  squadron  of  the  Third  was 
acting  as  reserve  to  some  patrols  who  could  be  seen  on  duty  about 
the  hills  above  the  village.  As  it  was  impossible  to  proceed,  after 
a  brief  halt  and  the  exchange  of  some  walnuts  for  some  cigarettes, 
I  turned  westwards  across  the  hills  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  the- 
Silivri  road.  There  was  really  nothing  to  indicate  the  jiresence 
of  any  large  force  of  the  enemy,  though  a  peasant  who  was  at 
work  in  his  fields  informed  me  that  the  Bulgarians  had  also 
occupied  Fenner.  The  news  was  significant  but  not  alarming, 
and  hardly  sufficient  to  deter  a  traveller  from  going  to  Silivri. 

Broceeding  westwards,  and  keeping  in  the  shelter  of  the  hills, 
my  direction  led  towards  Alvasan,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the 
patrols  of  Ibrahim  Bey’s  cavaliw  gave  place  to  those  of  Salih 
Pasha’s  cavalry  division,  which  was  attached  to  the  First  Eastern 
Army,  and  was  engaged  in  watching  Silivri  in  the  same  way 
that  the  cavalry  of  the  Second  Eastern  Army  was  engaged  at 
Indjigiz.  The  road  from  Indjigiz  to  Alvasan  struck  the  Alvasan- 
Silivri  road  about  a  mile  in  advance  of  Alvasan,  and,  at  the 
junction,  two  squadrons  of  the  Second  Begiment  of  Ottoman 
Cavalry  had  dismounted  and  were  standing  as  a  reserve  to  a  third 
squadron  that,  with  a  couple  of  maxims,  had  just  gone  into  action 
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on  the  crest  of  an  adjacent  ridge.  For  a  few  minutes  after  1  had 
reported  to  the  officer  in  command  there  was  a  spirited  fire,  but 
it  soon  died  away  and  we  understood  that  the  enemy  had  fallen 
hack.  After  reassembling  his  men,  and  waiting  for  about  half 
an  hour,  the  little  force  rode  oft'  towards  Alvasan,  and  left  me  to 
continue  my  journey  to  Silivri. 

From  the  point  where  w^e  parted,  the  distance  to  Silivri  was 
some  twelve  miles,  the  track  passing  over  open  undulating 
country  which  was  traversed  by  ridges  that,  again,  were  united 
by  easy  saddles.  Silivri  lay  as  due  west  as  Indjigiz  had  been 
east,  and  putting  my  horse  to  a  canter  I  moved  oft',  confident 
from  the  deliberate  movements  of  the  Ottoman  patrols  that  there 
was  no  enemy  in  the  vicinity.  Unhappily  my  anticipations  were 
s[3eedily  shattered,  for  1  had  barely  surmounted  the  next  ridge 
when  a  couple  of  shots  passed  close  to  my  head,  and  drew  my 
attention  to  the  presence  of  a  Bulgarian  cavalry  patrol  some  two 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  me.  There  were  six  of  them,  each  w  ith 
his  carbine  delicately  pointed  in  my  direction.  Overcome  with 
astonishment  1  checked  my  horse  to  a  trot,  and  then  to  a  walk, 
and,  as  it  was  im2)ossible  to  escape,  I  waited  with  no  little  anxiety 
the  upshot  of  events.  When  the  distance  between  the  enemy  aud 
myself  had  narrowed  to  some  twenty-five  yards,  the  corjwral  in 
charge  of  the  patrol  waved  to  me  to  halt ;  which  1  did,  since  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  men  could  have  made  certain  of  their 
target.  As  I  sto2)ped  two  men,  drawing  their  sabres,  at  once 
rode  towards  me,  wliile  the  others  covered  me  with  their  carbines. 
As  the  two  men  approached  1  called  out  that  ]  was  an  English 
(•orres|X)ndent  and  pointed  to  the  brassard  on  my  aiju. 

“  English  corres|X)ndent  ?  "  exclaimed  the  first  in  Bulgarian  as 
he  drew  alongside  my  horse.  1  nodded  my  assent. 

“Bevolver?”  demanded  the  second  man,  who  akso  had  now 
arrived.  I  carried  no  revolver,  and  explained  in  signs  that  1  had 
none.  For  a  second  or  two  the  three  of  us  looked  at  each  other, 
when  suddenly  the  two  men  burst  into  laughter,  and  turning  in 
their  saddles  called  out  something  to  the  corporal,  who  now  came 
along.  He  repeated  the  demand  for  my  revolver,  and  followed  it 
with  a  request  for  my  papers.  I  again  explained  that  I  had  no 
revolver,  but  handed  over  my  papers,  which  he  took  with  a  salute 
as  he  slipped  the  reins  of  my  horse  over  its  head  and  gave  them 
to  one  of  his  men.  Pointing  to  my  2>ockets,  the  corporal  asked 
permission  to  search  them,  and  proceeded  to  remove  my  field- 
glasses,  water-bottle,  a  sum  of  money,  and  a  few  minor  things. 
My  capture  was  now  complete,  and  as  the  tension  of  the  situation 
broke,  the  patrol,  sheathing  their  sabres  and  slinging  their 
carbines,  surrounded  me  and  moved  oft'. 
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When  we  hiul  proceeded  a  short  distance  the  little  procession 
was  stopped  by  a  group  of  officers  who  had  just  come  out  of  a 
village  which  I  had  reason  to  believe  was  Kadikeui.  After 
receiving  a  report  from  the  cor|>oral,  one  of  the  officers,  addressing 
me  in  French,  asked  politely  the  reason  of  my  presence  with  his 
men  and  how  I  cajue  to  be  in  such  an  advanced  position.  T 
explained  l)rietiy  that  I  was  an  English  corres|3ondent  represent¬ 
ing  the  Central  News  Agency,  and  had  fallen  hy  ill-luck  into  the 
hands  of  the  patrol.  He  smiled,  condoled  with  me  on  the  fortunes 
of  war,  and  willingly  assented  to  my  request  that  I  might  be 
j)ermitted  to  guide  my  own  horse.  As  we  moved  off  he  apparently 
caught  sight  of  my  glasses  slung  across  the  shoulders  of  the 
corporal,  and  halting  the  party  he  asked  if  anything  had  been 
taken  from  me.  When  the  corporal  explained  what  had  been 
done,  the  officer  ordered  everything  to  be  given  back,  with  the 
exception  of  my  papers,  and  at  the  same  time  reduced  my  escort 
from  six  men  to  two. 

Resuming  the  journey,  we  had  ridden  about  a  mile  when  the 
escort  caught  sight  of  General  Popoff,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  First  Army,  and  took  me  before  him.  Leaning  across  his 
horse.  General  Popoff  shook  hands  very  warmly  and  treated  my 
arrest  as  a  capital  joke.  Asking  my  name,  he  inquired  in  French 
Iiow  1  came  to  be  in  what  he  described  as  the  premier  li(inr.  1 
explained  that  English  corresjx)ndents  preferred  to  see  for  them¬ 
selves  what  actually  was  taking  place,  whereujx)n,  pointing  to 
the  advancing  columns  of  his  own  troops,  he  congratulated  me 
upon  the  opiwrtunity  of  seeing  what  was  taking  place  on  both 
sides  of  the  theatre  of  war.  I  laughed  at  his  little  sally,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  his  good-natured  manner,  suggested  that  my 
good  luck  might  be  completed  by  his  allowing  me  to  turn  back 
the  way  that  I  had  come.  Pointing  to  the  top  of  a  ridge  some 
four  hundred  yards  off  T  said  that,  if  he  would  give  me  that 
amount  of  start.  T  would  give  his  men  a  sporting  gallop.  General 
Popoff  laughed,  and  replied  that  as  T  had  risked  the  fortunes  of 
war  I  must  abide  by  them.  I  sighed  mournfully,  and  telling  me 
to  cheer  up  his  Excellency  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  the 
Turkish  troops.  T  remarked  that  I  thought  his  owd  army  was 
very  well  organised.  “But,”  said  he,  “you  have  not  seen  very 
much  of  it.”  “Sufficient,”  said  T,  “to  show  me  that  the  First 
Army  is  as  well  officered  now  as  it  was  in  1903,”  adding  that  my 
experience  on  the  present  occasion  confirmed  the  impressions 
that  I  had  received  on  the  earlier  one.  “In  1903?”  said  his 
Excellency,  and  T  explained  that  T  had  been  attached  to  army 
beadquarters  for  the  Macedonian  rebellion,  again  suggesting  that, 
as  1  had  been  treated  so  kindly  on  that  occasion,  the  present  one 
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att'orded  an  agreeable  opportunity  for  its  repetition.  General 
Popotl'  agreed  with  iny  point  of  view,  but  said  that  his  own 
pleasure  in  the  matter  would  be  found  in  the  evening,  when  he 
could  welcome  me  at  his  headquarters.  I  accepted  the  remark 
as  a  hint  for  my  dismissal,  and  saluting,  proceeded  to  turn  mv 
horse.  As  we  moved  off  his  Excellency  suddenly  realised  iny 
crestfallen  appearance,  and  waving  his  hand  called  out  cheerily  : 
“X'ntil  this  evening!  Do  not  be  sad.  It’s  only  the  fortune  of 
war.” 

While  General  Popoff  rode  off  in  one  direction,  the  dreary 
business  of  moving  down  the  Bulgarian  line  began  again.  From 
time  to  time  I  was  stopped  and  cross-examined  by  various 
officers,  whose  manners  were  kindly  though  impressed  with  a  not 
unnatural  curiosity.  As  a  prisoner  of  war,  however,  one  had  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  the  situation  with  as  much  philosophy 
as  one  could  command,  though  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same 
statement  was  a  little  wearying,  and  the  jeers  and  applause  of 
the  rank  and  file  extremely  disconcerting.  At  the  same  time,  the 
occasion  was  not  without  interest,  for  the  fortunes  of  war  had 
made  me  an  involuntary  spectator  of  the  preliminary  stages  of 
the  Bulgarian  advance  against  Chatalja.  It  appeared  that  the 
First  Army  was  advancing  in  a  half-circle,  the  extremities  of 
which  reached  out  to  Indjigiz  in  one  direction  and  to  Silivri  in  the 
other,  the  centre  being  represented  by  the  village  of  Fenner,  which 
had  already  been  occupied,  while  the  position  at  Silivri  had  been 
masked  and  left  for  another  day. 

The  spectacle  of  the  advancing  forces  of  the  enemy  was 
supremely  attractive — and  instructive,  for  it  revealed  the  care 
and  method  with  which  the  Bulgarian  arrangements  were  carried 
out.  .\way  to  the  right  there  were  long  columns  of  infantry, 
and  on  the  left  there  was  a  train  of  artillery,  while  in  the  distance 
one  coidd  see  winding  over  the  down-like  country  further  masses 
of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  lines  of  transport.  Across  the 
immediate  front  there  was  a  screen  of  cavalry  patrols  moving 
forward  in  Cossack  groups,  the  order  and  precision  of  the  whole 
operation  being  in  unhappy  contrast  with  what  existed  on  the 
Ottoman  side  of  the  ridges.  One  of  the  first  things  to  attract  my 
attention  w’as  a  field  wagon  loaded  with  bicycles  and  a  section  of 
motor-cyclists  which  w'as  accompanying  the  infantry.  Motor¬ 
cars  were  also  numerous,  while  the  field  telegraph  was  almost 
level  with  the  vanguard.  Against  this  efficiency  it  was  surprising 
to  find  as  one  proceeded  dowm  the  lines  that  the  infantry  were 
straggling  rather  freely,  and  I  saw  numerous  instances  of  officers 
whipping  men  who  had  either  fallen  out  or  who  were  temporarily 
resting.  The  first  few  miles  of  the  march  showed,  of  course. 
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troops  who  would  form  the  fighting  line,  but  it  was  something 
of  a  revelation  to  find  that  the  whole  first  line,  with  field  artillery, 
first-aid  hospitals,  ammunition  reserves,  and  emergency  stores, 
moved  as  an  independent  unit  and  w^as  entirely  self-contained. 

I  had  been  captured  some  time  between  ten  and  eleven  in  the 
morning,  and  about  two  I  was  led  past  the  halting-place  of  the 
officers  of  the  36th  Infantry,  where  1  was  stopped  and  questioned. 
The  escort  explained  that  I  was  being  taken  to  the  quartier 
general  by  General  Popoff’s  orders,  but  the  explanation  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  Colonel  commanding,  who  ordered  me  to  dis¬ 
mount.  Before  I  could  comply  I  was  seized  by  a  number  of 
people  and  dragged  from  my  horse,  a  revolver  was  held  to  my 
face,  and  a  sword  at  my  throat,  and  my  arms  twisted  behind  my 
back.  I  was  again  searched,  and  asked  for  my  revolver  and  my 
papers.  Everything  I  possessed  was  taken  from  me,  the  Colonel 
himself  going  through  my  pockets  with  a  delicacy  which  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  might  have  been  a  thief  caught  red-handed  in  the 
act  of  committing  some  crime.  The  conversation  was  pointed 
and  personal  and  was  conducted  in  French,  German,  and  English. 
I  was  called  upon  to  explain  what  my  papers  meant,  what  was 
indicated  by  various  pencilled  marks  on  the  map  which  I  carried, 
and  why  I  was  wearing  Turkish  uniform.  I  explained  that  I 
was  not  wearing  Turkish  uniform  but  the  ordinary  shooting  kit 
of  an  Englishman,  and  protested  against  the  treatment  I  was 
receiving.  My  protest  elicited  nothing  more  satisfactory  than  a 
tightening  of  the  grip  on  my  arms.  When  this  little  scene  had 
continued  for  some  considerable  time  I  was  warned  that  I  was  in 
peril  of  my  life,  and  that  if  I  attempted  to  get  away  I  should 
be  shot.  I  was  then  ordered  to  mount  my  horse,  my  knees  were 
stra])ped  to  the  saddle,  my  escort  was  increased  from  two  men 
to  six  men ,  one  of  whom  was  an  officer  who  rode  behind  me  with 
a  loaded  revolver  pointed  at  my  back. 

In  this  fashion  I  proceeded  along  the  line  of  the  marching 
troops  until  nightfall,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  officer 
could  not  find  the  quartier  general.  Numerous  villages  w’ere 
visited  without  success,  so  finally  the  attempt  was  given  up  and 
we  rode  back  along  the  line  until  we  came  up  once  again  with 
the  night  bivouac  of  the  officers  of  the  36th  Infantry.  The  officers 
were  sitting  in  a  group  on  the  ground  as  my  escort  rode  up,  and 
I  was  told  to  dismount  and  to  sit  with  them.  When  I  had  done 
so  my  knees  and  ankles  were  bound  with  ropes,  and  the  whole 
wearisome  business  of  ascertaining  my  identity  was  repeated.  I 
was  asked  my  name  and  my  reasons  for  being  in  the  premier 
liqne,  w  here  I  was  informed  no  correspondent  was  ever  permitted 
to  go.  I  explained  that  the  only  positions  occupied  by  English 
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(.•ories|)on(leiits  iu  war  weie  those  I'roni  which  ihe  fighting  could 
he  .seen,  wliich  statement  was  acce])te(l  with  incredulity,  and 
declared  anyhow  to  be  false,  because  the  officers  liad  been 
informed  by  Turkish  prisoners  that  there  were  no  correspondents 
with  the  Turkish  Army  !  1  explained  as  politely  as  the  circum¬ 

stances  permitted  that  there  were  thirty-two  corresjxindents  with 
the  I'urkish  Army,  which  remark  elicited  the  retort  that  T  was 
thirty-two  times  a  liar. 

In  the  intervals  of  cross-examination  and  re-examination, 
during  which  I  was  called  a  liar  and  threatened  with  death  if  J 
tried  to  escape,  my  opinion  was  asked  upon  the  qualities  of  the 
'I’lirkish  troops.  1  explained  that  if  it  were  not  possible  to  have 
a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Turkish  troujis  at  the  present  moment, 
it  was  because  the  best  troops  had  not  yet  entered  the  held,  and 
that  no  army  could  be  expected  to  contend  successfully  when  it 
was  attacked  by  four  others  at  the  same  time.  ]  suggested  that 
even  the  Ihilgarians  might  well  feel  sympathetic  for  a  race  with 
the  trafhtions  of  the  4’urks  in  such  circumstances,  but  my  remark.s 
elicited  unmeasured  condemnation  of  Mussulman  rule  throughout 
the  world,  while  in  general  T  was  regaled  with  long  stories  of 
'l’urki.sh  inelticiency.  cowardice,  and  demoralisation,  beside  many 
epic  narratives  of  Ihilgarian  bravery. 

When  the  conversation  turned  to  the  condition  of  the  Bulgarian 
Army  T  exidained  that  it  had  been  my  privilege  in  1903  to  be 
attached  to  their  army  headquarters.  T  was  informed  that  I  was 
a  liar,  so  1  suggested  that  they  should  telegraph  or  cause  a 
telegram  to  be  sent  to  his  Excellency  ^lonsieiir  Goudeau.  who,  in 
1903,  was  Eeuter’s  correspondent  in  Sofia,  and  more  lately  has 
retired  from  the  position  of  Minister  of  the  Interior.  It  appeared 
that  most  of  the  officers  present  were  acquainted  with  this  gentle¬ 
man,  but  the  fact  that  1  knew  him  too  was  no  proof  that  T  was 
not  a  Turkish  spy.  Under  these  circumstances  J  found  conversa¬ 
tion  an  ineffective  relaxation,  and  repin'd  solely  to  inquiries 
which  were  addressed  to  me.  These  (piestions  concerned  my 
clothes,  which  were  held  to  be  Turkish,  but  which  really  were  a 
suit  of  gaberdine  made  by  Burberry;  to  my  moustache,  which 
was  clipped  in  militaiw  fashion  and  worn  for  reasons  w'hich  are 
observed  by  everyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  Turks : 
and  to  my  putties,  which  were  proclaimed  Turkish,  though  they 
had  been  actually  purchased  in  Bombay.  When  this  treatment 
had  continued  for  some  time  I  requested  that  the  ropes  round 
my  ankles  and  knees  might  be  loosened,  and  [uitting  my  hands 
down  to  my  knees,  tried  to  reduce  the  pressure  of  the  ropes  by 
slipping  my  fingers  under  them.  The  action  was  a  very  simple 
one  and  perfectly  obvious,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  cause  the 
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Colonel  to  order  niy  hands  to  be  bound,  while  several  of  the 
[)eople  present  warned  me  that  if  I  moved  again  1  should  be  shot. 
I  expressed  my  regret  for  my  carelessness,  and  by  way  of  changing 
the  conversation  asked  for  some  food.  My  request  was  refused. 

1  asked  for  a  drink,  which  was  also  refused ;  but  when  the  men 
round  me  had  had  their  evening  meal  and  were  dispersing  for  the 
night,  I  was  taken  into  a  small  tent  by  the  officers  of  the  36th 
Infantry  and  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour  subjected  to  an  experi¬ 
ence  which  I  never  wish  to  have  repeated. 

The  ceremony  was  prefaced  with  the  statement  that  if  I  would 
confess  to  being  a  Turkish  officer  I  would  be  given  a  comfortable 
bed  for  the  night  and  a  good  dinner.  T  confess  now  that  the 
prospect  of  food  and  a  decent  night’s  rest  was  very  alluring,  but 
1  was  unfortunately  unable  to  adopt  the  point  of  view  that  I  was 
a  Turkish  officer,  and  had  therefore  to  submit  to  the  treatment 
which  followed.  I  was  made  to  stand,  my  arms  were  twisted 
behind  my  back  and  held  while  an  officer  with  a  red  moustache 
and  a  drawn  revolver  sat  just  behind  me.  In  front  of  me  were 
other  officers,  who  proceeded  to  strip  me,  to  bind  my  arms,  and 
to  examine  my  skin  and  my  body  generally  for  marks  which 
would  prove  that  I  was  a  Turkish  officer.  Without  being  able 
to  go  into  the  details  of  what  happened  in  the  tent,  I  may  say 
that  it  was  proved  beyond  doubt  by  a  Ked-Cross  man  who  was 
present  that  I  was  a  true  Constantinople  Turk.  I  denied  the  soft 
impeachment,  but  I  found  that  a  couple  of  scars  on  my  body, 
which  were  relics  of  the  siege  of  Mafeking,  had  really  been 
received  either  in  Albania  or  Arabia. 

When  it  was  satisfactorily  established  that  I  was  a  Turk,  the 
officers  proceeded  to  examine  my  wearing  apparel.  It  happened 
that  I  was  wearing  a  pair  of  boots  that  had  been  bought  in 
Constantinople,  a  pair  of  native  socks  that  had  come  from  Chorlu, 
and  that  on  my  arm  I  bore  a  bandage  inscribed  i>i  T\irkish 
characters  with  the  words,  “Correspondent  of  the  Central  News 
Agency.”  As  a  correspondent  with  the  Turkish  troops  I  was 
naturally  wearing  a  fez,  while,  tucked  aw’ay  in  one  of  my  pockets, 
was  a  Mahomedan  chain  of  beads.  These  things  were  regarded 
as  direct  evidence  of  my  'Piirkish  origin,  and  it  was  useless  to 
explain  that  the  fez  and  the  bandage  were  worn  at  the  order  of 
the  Turkish  autliorities,  or  to  state  the  simple  truth  with  regard 
to  the  other  things. 

After  my  body  and  my  clothes  had  been  examined  the  officers 
proceeded  to  go  through  my  papers,  which  comprised  a  passport 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  with  a  photograph  attached  to  it; 
croflentials  from  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Central  Ncavs 
Agency  signed,  sealed,  and  stamped  in  the  most  official  fashion; 
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a  permit  from  the  Turkish  War  Office,  a  letter  of  identification 
from  the  Ottoman  Bank,  and  a  number  of  receipts  which 
happened  to  trace  my  movements  from  London  to  Constantinople 
and  from  Constantinople  to  Chorlu.  Unfortunately,  these  papers 
were  not  sufficient  to  establish  my  bona  fides,  and  I  was  informed 
that  they  had  been  stolen  or  forged  ;  while,  as  regards  my  clothes, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  suit  of  gaberdine,  included  a  khaki  shirt 
and  collar,  I  was  once  more  told  that  they  were  the  uniform  of  a 
Turkish  officer. 

I  was  now  re-dressed,  my  arms  being  rebound  after  my  clothes 
had  been  put  on,  when,  as  the  officers  were  discussing  my  fate, 
there  was  a  disturbance  outside  the  tent,  and  some  soldiers  thrust 
through  the  flap  a  boy  who  was  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
nineteen.  He  may  have  been  a  Greek  or  Bulgarian,  he  certainly 
was  not  a  Turk ;  but  having  been  beaten  across  the  face  with  a 
whip,  and  so  reduced  to  a  condition  of  absolute  terror,  he  was 
asked  whether  my  clothes  were  not  those  of  a  Turkish  officer. 
Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  he  identified  both  myself  and  my 
clothes,  his  willingness  in  this  respect  being  only  equalled  by  the 
engaging  candour  of  one  of  the  officers  present,  who  suddenly 
recalled  my  name  as  that  of  a  Turkish  officer  he  had  learned 
about  at  Salonica. 

Confronted  with  this  situation  1  took  refuge  in  silence,  though 
w’hen  the  examination  was  finally  concluded  I  ventured  to  address 
the  officers  present  who  spoke  English  in  English,  in  a  last 
attempt  to  prove  my  identity.  One  officer  who  spoke  English 
perfectly,  explained  that  he  was  sorry  to  find  that  I  had  taken 
refuge  in  such  a  mean  excuse  as  to  claim  to  be  English  when  1 
was  Turkish.  I  was  then  informed  that  I  should  be  shot  in  the 
morning,  and  was  taken  outside  the  tent  to  a  cart  which  stood 
about  three  or  four  yards  from  the  tent,  put  in  a  sitting  position, 
and  bound  to  the  cartwheel.  As  my  arms  were  already  bound, 
by  way  of  securing  them  still  further  a  rope  was  passed  round 
my  neck  to  my  wrists  and  then  fastened  to  the^spokes  of  the 
wheel.  IMy  thighs  and  my  legs  were  next  hound,  and  a  rope 
passed  round  my  ankles  and  feet,  caught  up  with  the  rope  round 
ray  neck,  and  secured  in  turn  to  the  wheel.  In  this  [xjsition  I  was 
left,  though  my'  refiections  were  soothed  by  the  officer  with  the 
red  moustache,  who  from  time  to  time  came  out  of  the  tent  to 
explain  that  as  he  was  a  man  of  humanity  it  was  his  sorrowful 
duty  to  advise  me  to  confess  so  that  my  soul  should  he  in  ])eace. 
as  in  the  morning  1  was  to  be  shot. 

In  these  circumstances  1  gave  up  the  position,  for  1  could 
think  of  nothing  that  would  explain  anything  in  any  way  that 
these  officers  would  accept;  and  accordingly,  as  counselled,  1 
tried  to  compose  myself  as  much  as  [X)ssible.  It  was  a  little 
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difficult,  for  my  arms  had  been  twisted  to  such  a  degree  that  my 
shoulders  ached  with  the  pain,  while  the  rain  had  tightened  the 
ropes  until  my  skin  began  to  be  chafed.  I  think  that  I  must 
have  been  two  hours  lying  on  the  ground,  watched  over  by  a 
sentry  with  a  loaded  rifle  and  a  flxed  bayonet  and  in  the  possession 
of  orders  to  shoot  me  if  I  attempted  to  escape,  when  an'oflicer 
passed  and  stopped,  attracted  by  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  man 
lying  bound  to  a  cart-wheel.  By  a  curious  coincidence  he  had 
seen  me  and  spoken  to  me  during  the  course  of  the  day.  He  was 
good  enough  to  take  an  interest  in  me,  and  in  reply  to  his  inquiry 
I  explained  as  rapidly  as  possible  what  had  taken  place.  I 
requested  him  to  go  to  General  Popoff,  or  at  least  to  telegraph  to 
Monsieur  Goudeau.  Pie  was  considerate,  but  explained  that 
before  he  could  do  anything  he  would  have  to  consult  the  officers 
in  the  tent.  He  disappeared  into  the  tent,  and  coming  out  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  explained  that  he  had  heard  the  other- 
side  of  the  question,  and  had  been  informed  that  1  was  a  Turkish 
officer,  and  suspected  of  being  a  spy.  I  repeated  my  previous 
statement,  and  in  the  end  he  rendered  me  the  service  of  going 
himself  to  headquarters. 

Another  hour  passed,  when  a  mounted  orderly  arrived  with  an 
order  from  headquarters,  and  the  officers  turned  out  of  the  tent, 
unbound  me  from  the  cart-wheel,  took  the  ropes  from  my  legs, 
though  the  ropes  round  my  neck  and  round  my  arms  were  kept 
in  position,  and  sent  me  off.  With  an  escort  of  four  men  and  the 
end  of  the  rope  which  was  round  my  neck  held  by  an  officer  of 
the  military  [X)lice,  I  was  half  led  and  half  dragged  across  country 
to  where  divisional  headquarters  was  established.  As  it  was  a 
little  difficult  to  walk  with  a  rope  round  my  neck  and  with  my 
arms  bound  I  stumbled  a  good  deal,  being  steadied  each  time  by 
a  tug  on  the  rope  from  the  officer  who  held  its  end. 

After  marching  some  considerable  distance  we  reached  head¬ 
quarters  at  half-past  one  in  the  morning,  when  I  was  shown  into 
a  room  where  six  staff'  officers  were  in  bed,  one  of  mIioui  appar¬ 
ently  was  expecting  me.  He  got  up,  appeared  to  be  exceedingly 
indignant  that  I  should  have  been  bound,  had  my  arms  and 
shoulders  rubbed,  gave  me  some  brandy,  and  disappeared  into  an 
inner  room.  When  he  came  out  he  was  accompanied  by  another 
officer,  w'ho  apologised  for  the  treatment  I  had  received,  waived 
the  question  of  identification  until  later  in  the  morning,  found  me 
a  room  in  which  to  sleep,  and  provided  me  with  Iflankets.  1 
with  a  sentry  in  tha  room,  while  two  other  sentries  stood  outside 
the  door  all  night.  In  the  morning  it  was  decided  that  I  was 
Knglish,  and  that  my  papers  were  in  order. 

Angus  Hamilton. 
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For  the  Use  of  Students  of  Small  Experience. 

INTRODUCTION. 

After  my  serious  illness  in  February,  19 1*2,  I  went  to  Bouruo- 
moutb  to  recover.  Wliilst  there  I  took  daily  drives  in  my  motor 
car  to  the  New  Forest.  'Idie  charm  of  that  fascinating  locality 
awakened  in  me  a  desire  to  ti’y  my  hand  at  making  small  sketches 
from  the  windows  of  the  car.  1  had  never  attempted  such  irre- 
s[)ousibIe  sketching,  having  been  brought  up  in  a  school  that  held 
the  dietum,  “Make  a  picture  of  everything  you  do.”  At  first  1 
felt  like  a  beginner  in  a  new  art.  ]  was  hopelessly  at  sea  with 
the  water-colour  medium,  although  it  was  the  medium  with  which 
I  commenced  my  career,  and  I  did  not  get  a  footing  until  1 
worked  in  oils.  With  every  effort  a  distinct  feeling  and  desire 
for  certain  qualities  grew,  and  during  the  progress  of  my  develop¬ 
ment  the  mind  analysed  the  manipulative  struggles  for  mastery 
in  this  new  “seeing”  and  (to  me)  new  art;  and  in  writing  them 
down  whilst  they  ^^ere  still  fresh,  I  thought  my  experiences  might 
prove  of  some  use  to  students  who  are  struggling  to  grasp  this 
art  of  sketching  from  nature,  and* perhaps  might  save  them  from 
some  pitfalls.  .1  lay  down  no  laws ;  I  preach  no  creed ;  1  do  not 
interfere  with  individual  taste,  nor  do  I  point  to  any  special  style 
that  shonld  be  followed.  I  merely  point  out  certain  practicable 
methods,  which,  though  obvious  enough  to  the  practised  land¬ 
scapist,  are  not  yet  within  the  grasp  of  the  inexp('rienced  student, 
and  it  is  fhis  tstndcnt  whom  I  now  address. 

THE  CHARM  OF  SKETCHING  FROM  N.VrURE. 

Just  as  one  cannot  always  be  serious  in  life,  so  one  cannot 
always  be  serious  in  art.  A  ])ainter  who  has  made  a  name,  of 
whom  im|)ortant  efforts  are  expected  year  by  year  in  exhibitions, 
has  many  moments  when  he  longs  to  shake  off  the  great  responsi¬ 
bility  thrust  ujion  him  by  the  exacting  public,  and,  so  to  sjjeak, 
indulge  in  some  relaxation  that  is  “play,”  yet  not  alien  to  his 
art  Let  spring  and  sunshine  come,  he  longs  to  get  out  of  the 
studio  and  take  his  paint-box,  canvas,  and  stool  out  of  doors,  to 
absorb  the  new  nature’s  meaning,  to  be  cheered  by  the  frcshnes.s 
of  spring  and  song,  and  to  clear  away  the  cobwebs  of  a  winter’s 
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studio  work.  His  very  soul  expands:  he  is  tree  to  clioose  any 
subject  that  attracts  him,  without  a  thought  of  the  picture  uiarlict 
or  the  eritie.^.  He  tastes  freedom,  pure  and  unadulterated,  and 
for  once  forgets  the  tyranny  of  the  masses  who  have  ticketed  him 
with  the  one  article  that  first  brought  him  into  note.  The  sketcli 
is  the  key  to  this  pleasure,  therefore  the  student  should,  early  in 
his  career,  practise  the  art  of  sketching  from  nature,  whether  he 
select  to  be  a  figure  or  a  landscape  painter. 


FLACIXG  ox  CAXVAS.  OFTLTXR.  DESIOX. 

The  placing  of  the  subject  on  the  panel  is  the  first  problem, 
and  this  very  impoitaut  (juestion  can  be  settled  by  means  of  the 
dark-bordered  mount,  described  later  on.  Hut  a  sense  of  design 
must  guide  the  student  not  only  at  this  stage,  but  throughout  tin* 
effort.  He  is  not  to  aim  at  topographical  exactitude,  but  at  the 
good  lines  and  well-proportioned  masses  belonging  to  (lefticju.  A 
little  adjustment  of  objects  will  do  this;  elimination  is  also 
permissible;  nay,  may  sometimes  be  imperative. 

In  sketching  from  nature,  therefore,  the  less  the  student  relies 
on  an  arbitrary  outline  the  better  ;  for  the  quicker  he  gets  to  the 
realisation  of  his  inqwession,  the  less  likely  will  he  be  to  weaken 
it  by  the  irritating  labour  of  making  an  outline.  Of  course,  I  am 
now  not  speaking  of  starting  an  architectural  subject.  The  fact 
is  that,  for  a  landscape  sketch,  the  fewest  possible  lines  in 
charcoal  should  suffice  as  outline.  It  is  with  the  brush  ntul  paint 
that  the  student  must  learn  to  draw. 

In  placing  a  scene  (tn  the  canvas,  let  the  student  aim  at  getting 
the  appearance  of  a  large  landscape  on  a  small  scale,  f.et  him 
not  fall  into  the  error— a  very  common  error — of  making  the 
objects  too  large  for  the  size  of  the  canvas.  There  should  always 
be  sufficient  introductory  foreground,  sufficient  to  lead  the  mind 
into  the  heart  of  ttie  suhjeet,  which  should  never  start  from  the 
spot  on  which  the  artist  stands.  This  principle  has  not  been 
observed  by  the  majority  of  modern  landscapists,  hence  so  much 
“bit-painting.” 

'J’he  advent  of  photography  is  the  initial  cause  of  the  modern 
lack  of  design  in  landscape  painting,  and  has  substituted  for  it 
“bit-painting.”  Some  masterly  pictures  have  been  painted  of 
sections  of  nature,  of  just  paintable  bits.  But  that  can  never 
make  for  moniimenlal  landscape.  Bit-]>ainting,  or  sectional 
selection,  is  a  quality  born  of  the  snajishot  cameni.  It  has  been 
the  parent  of  modern  indolence  in  young  students,  and  has  been 
the  death  of  the  pencil  and  sketch-l)Ook.  But  twenty  snapshot 
fflms  could  not  give  the  student  the  intimate  understanding  of  a 
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subject  that  a  few  hasty  pencil  lines  would  effect.  With  pencil 
and  hook  in  hand  his  observations  are  sharpened  and  his  memory 
strengthened.  The  snapshotter,  on  the  contrary,  has  his 
observing  faculties  but  slightly  aroused,  and  his  memory  rather 
stunted  than  otherwise.  He  hurries  home  to  his  dark-room  hoping 
for  somethinq  ;  but  for  what?  For  something  that  proves  to  be 
useless  and  disappointing,  as  photography  will  never  give  him  a 
true  representation  of  the  imju'ession  the  scene  made  upon  him. 
Xo  ;  the  student  who  wishes  to  become  a  landscape  painter  should 
fill  his  sketch-book  with  sketches,  but  not  his  cupboards  with 
snapshot  photographs. 

To  the  practised  and  experienced  painter  the  camera  can  some¬ 
times  be  a  useful  auxiliary  to  the  drawing  of  studies  in  the  studio, 
or  for  suggestions  of  moving  figures  in  a  crowd,  or  animals  in 
motion.  But  for  landscape  it  is  at  best  a  misleading  machine,  and 
for  the  student  distinctly  dangerous. 

ON  FRAMING  NATURE. 

The  proper  estimate  of  tonality  is  greatly  assisted  by  viewing 
a  scene  through  the  window  of  a  carriage  or  car,  or  by  means  of 
some  contrivance,  such  as  a  (collapsible)  box  covered  with  black 
velvet  with  an  opening  at  the  end,  through  wdiich  the  landscape 
is  looked  at.  But  as  this  would  be  rather  a  cumbersome  thing 
for  the  student  to  carry,  in  addition  to  easel  and  stool  and  canvas, 
for  it  would  also  require  a  stand  or  tripod,  a  simpler  contrivance 
can  be  recommended,  i.e.,  an  opening  cut  in  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board,  the  margins  of  which  are  covered  with  black  paint.  This 
the  student  can  hold  in  his  hand  before  his  eyes  for  frequent 
reference  and  correction  of  his  tonality.  According  to  the  distance 
from  the  eyes  at  which  it  is  held,  it  will  take  in  a  larger  or  smaller 
area  of  the  landscape,  and  in  any  case  wiW  help  the  student  to 
place  the  subject  advantageously  on  his  canvas ;  but  for  that  he 
must  look  only  wdth  one  eye. 

When  I  first  tried  to  work  outside  of  my  car,  with  the  full  open 
daylight  all  round  me,  I  felt  the  obvious  advantage  of  the  framing 
method.  For  more  serious  work  on  a  moderate  scale — say  up  to 
four  feet — I  have  made,  and  used  for  years,  a  small  hut  on  wheels, 
with  side  window  and  a  top  light.  It  is  a  wooden-framed 
structure  covered  with  waterproof  (Willesden)  canvas,  and  has  a 
wooden  floor.  This  hut  can  be  left  in  some  yard  near  the  subject, 
and  in  it  the  painter  is  safe  from  draughts  and  damp  ground,  and 
he  can  thoroughly  concentrate  himself  on  his  subject.  And  let 
me  warn  the  student  to  watch  his  health  in  youth,  to  avoid  chills 
or  damp  feet.  The  mischief  is  easily  done,  as,  in  the  eagerness 
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and  excitement  of  work,  he  is  apt  to  forget  his  bodily  discomforts. 
But  his  physique  will  have  its  revenge  in  later  years. 

ON  SELECTION.  ON  EMPHASIS  OR  ACCENT. 

Selection  will  at  first  baffle  the  student.  He  will  pass  a  paint- 
able  scene  a  dozen  times  and  never  be  drawn  to  it,  until  one  day 
when  he  is  in  a  mental  state  of  special  receptivity,  or  when  he 
sees  the  subject  under  an  effect  which  will  reveal  a  beauty  that, 
until  then,  he  never  suspected  to  lurk  in  the  particular  scene. 

There  is  no  use  in  sitting  down  to  sketch  the  first  best  thing 
that  comes  to  hand.  The  landscape  painter  must  learn  to  w’ait 
and  watch,  and  not  begin  until  he  is  sure  of  his  subject  and  of 
himself ;  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  an  enthusiastic  effort ;  and 
that  he  feels  he  can  do  it  justice.  A  hesitating  beginning,  a 
lukewarm  state  of  the  artist’s  feelings  at  starting,  is  almost  sure 
to  end  in  failure. 

It  is  well  that  the  student  should  have  seen  some  subject 
beforehand,  and  allowed  it  to  simmer  in  his  mind  prior  to  attempt¬ 
ing  to  paint  it.  To  go  out  haphazard,  hoping  to  find  something 
worth  painting,  is  a  plan  fraught  with  unpleasant  uncertainty, 
likely  to  end  in  a  “disastrous  retreat,”  that  takes  the  spirit  out 
of  the  student  and  discourages  him. 

Above  all  things,  let  the  student,  after  selecting  a  good  subject, 
wait  for  the  right  effect,  as  “effect”  is  the  enhancing  and  magic 
quality  in  a  landscape.  It  can  glorify  the  simplest  material  : 
without  it  no  landscape,  however  good  the  subject,  can  be  of 
value. 

“As  the  sun  colours  flowers,  so  art  colours  life.”  If  I  were  a 
collector  of  landscapes  I  would  ask  for  sunshine  to  illumine  my 
rooms,  to  obliterate  the  dulness  of  life,  to  make  the  heart  beat 
faster,  more  joyously. 

A  sunny  day  in  England  is  incomparable.  In  countries  where 
the  sun  is  almost  perpetually  in  evidence,  the  atmosphere  is  too 
clear  to  give  the  sunlight  that  particular  charm  which  is  found 
in  the  British  Isles. 

Laborious  technique  belongs  to  another  age.  The  modern 
importance  given  to  tonality  has  done  much  to  make  representa¬ 
tions  of  nature  convincing.  But,  of  course,  it  can  be  overdone, 
as  we  see  in  so  many  absurd  pictures  in  low  tones,  with  un¬ 
relieved,  flattened  forms — a  sham-artistic  performance. 

This  deadly  overdone  tone-work  certainly  relieves  the  artist  of 
many  difficulties.  But  I  urge  the  student  to  take  a  sensible, 
instead  of  a  silly,  view  of  nature  and  art.  Apropos  of  wrong  seeing, 
a  good  story  is  told  of  Whistler.  One  of  his  pupils  had  done  an 
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ontrageons  study.  She  said,  “I  paint  what  T  see.  One  should 
paint  what  one  sees  ;  is  it  not  so.  Mr.  Whistler?  ”  “No,”  said  the 
latter,  “certainly  not,  if  yon  see  nature  like  tha/ !  ” 

Of  accent  there  is  little  more  to  be  said  than  that,  by  grasping 
essentials  the  student  will  be  led  naturally  to  the  proper  accent, 
which  will  not  hurt  by  a  little  exaggeration. 


COLOURS. 

In  these  times  of  aniline  dyes  it  is  well  to  get  accustomed  to 
colours  of  tested  durability. 

I  was  much  )>erplexed  with  my  yellows,  as  ]  could  not  get  the 
brilliancy  of  sunlight  on  grass.  T  have  benefited  by  a  hint  from 
Professor  Ijaurie,  viz.,  to  place  your  yellows  on  blotting-jwjier 
first,  so  as  to  draw  out  some  of  the  oil,  then  to  add  some  mastic 
varnish  (I  use  amber)  or  vibert.  This  will  not  only  cause  them 
to  dry  better,  but  will  enable  them  to  retain  their  brilliancy 
when  dry. 

From  my  list  the  student  will  see  that  I  stick  to  the  cadmiums, 
for  although  the  chromes  are  more  brilliant  their  durability  is 
very  doubtful. 

Yeli.ows. 

Raw  Sienna. 

Permanent  Yellow. 

Aurora  Yellow. 

Yellow  Ochre. 

Spectrum  Yellow  (new — Winsor  il'  Newton). 

Cadmium,  Pale,  and  Deep. 

T>nffodil.  Noe.  1,  2,  and  a  (Afadderton). 

Greens. 

Terra  Verte. 

Cobalt  Green. 

Veridian. 

Oxide  of  Chromium. 

ditto.  (Tr.ansparent), 

Emerald  Oxide  of  Chromium, 

Ri.ues. 

Cobalt  Blue. 

Cobalt  Violet. 

Cerulean  Blue. 

French  Ultramarine. 

Gemiine  Ultramarine  (very  expensive). 

Reds, 

Vermilion. 

Burnt  Sienna. 
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Purple  IVladder. 

Rose  Madder. 

Pink  Madder. 

Light  Red. 

Raw  Umber. 

Ivory  Black. 

Flake  White. 

ON  THE  SIZE  OF  CANVAS  FOR  SKETCHING. 

It  is  not  well  for  the  student  to  work  on  too  large  a  canvas  to 
start  with  ;  he  will  hurry  to  get  it  covered,  and  so  lose  the  “grip  " 
of  the  effect.  A  15x11  hoard,  covered  by  a  canvas  of  medium 
texture — such  as  most  coloiirmen  sell — will  be  found  most  advan¬ 
tageous.  Let  the  student  only  avoid  the  ordinary  prepared  mill- 
hoard.  These  canvas-covered  boards  are  easy  to  carry  in  a  box 
with  grooves.  Colour-boxes  have  grooves  for  a  couple  of  panels, 
but  if  much  colour  he  on  the  palette,  in  shutting  the  box  the 
colours  are  apt  to  mess  the  back  of  the  board.  In  any  case,  when 
working  in  a  sitting  position,  the  colour-box  held  o]>en  on  the 
knees  forms  an  excellent  easel. 

ox  WHITE  OR  SLIGHTLY  TONED  CANVAS. 

'Pile  rre-Laphaelites,  T  have  read,  used  to  cover  the  bit  they 
intended  to  finish  in  the  day  with  flake-white  mixed  with  pure 
varnish.  Into  that,  when  “tacky,”  they  painted  with  very  pure 
colour,  which  gave  an  unjirecedented  brilliancy.  This  wonderful 
art,  of  working  out  every  part  of  a  picture  in  its  highest  key, 
necessarily  deprived  the  work  of  tonality,  and,  fascinating  and 
charming  as  were  the  “parts,”  it  seldom  produced  the  “one¬ 
ness”  that  our  present  “seeing”  aims  at,  and  is  unsuited  to  the 
kind  of  sketching  under  consideration  at  present.  .V  panel  of 
11  xl5  could,  of  course,  be  covered  wdth  white  before  going  oul 
to  a  subject.  But  the  student  would  find  it  very  disconcerting 
for  rapid  sketching,  and  it  would  necessitate  too  slow  a  process 
for  grasping  the  essentials  of  nature’s  momentary  mood.  For 
quick  realisation  of  colour  T  have  found  a  slightly  toned  canvas 
of  greatest  advantage — a  rather  warm  drab  colour. 

PALETTE-KNIFE  VERSUS  BRUSH. 

The  student  must  be  guided  in  the  technique  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  subject.  One  subject  will  be  best  rendered  broadly  with 
brush  work,  another  best  expressed  by  accidental  qualities  given 
with  a  small  spatula  or  palette-knife.  Paint  put  on  with  the 
Imush  has  often  a  more  monotonous  quality  than  paint  put  on 
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with  the  knife;  both  qualities  are  valuable,  and  both  are  capable 
of  being  used  together  or  separately.  Their  proper  application 
is  a  matter  of  feeling,  of  “paint-feeling,”  and  is  unteachahle. 
Only  let  the  student  studiously  avoid  the  thin  tone  put  simply 
over  a  ribbed  canvas,  which  becomes  pure  and  simple  tapestry, 
a  wretched,  lifeless  quality. 

To  gauge  the  different  effect  of  paint  put  on  with  the  brush  or 
with  the  palette-knife,  let  the  student  put  on  tones  in  the  sky 
thickly  with  brush,  then  palette-knife  it,  and  he  will  at  once 
see  the  change  the  latter  produces.  It  drives  the  colour  well  into 
the  texture  of  the  canvas,  and  gives  the  colour  a  “resonance” 
which  increases  its  brilliancy.  For  accidental  touches,  likewise, 
it  is  incomparable.  Let  the  student  look  at  those  wonderful 
commenced  landscapes  of  Turner’s  in  the  Tate  Gallery  to  see 
what  expression  he  gave  with  a  turn  of  the  palette-knife. 

Whether  the  student  make  brush-work  his  aim,  or  whether  he 
do  most  with  a  small  palette-knife,  is  a  matter  of  individual 
feeling.  All  that  matters  is  that  the  colour  should  have  an 
artistic  charm  in  itself,  of  “paint-feeling.” 

It  is  not  high  finish  of  parts  that  gives  value  to  this  kind  of 
.sketching,  therefore  one  or  two  sittings  ought  to  suffice.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  light  changes,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to 
work  longer  than  two  hours  ;  nor  will  the  faculty  of  concentration 
in  the  student  hold  out  longer  than  this. 

I  have  used  the  expression  “paint-feeling,”  which  I  take  as  the 
equivalent  to  what  philologists  and  grammarians  call  “speech¬ 
feeling.”  It  is  the  charm  as  well  as  clarity  of  expression  given 
by  the  manipulation  of  paint. 

I  stroligly  advise  the  student  to  start  with  oil  rather  than  with 
water-colour,  although  he  thereby  risks  making  a  worse  mess  at 
first.  For  the  student  in  his  career  it  is  not  a  good  transition 
from  water-colour  to  oils.  I  was  first  a  water-colourist,  and 
loved  it ;  but  it  took  me  years  to  become  an  oil  painter.  Oil- 
colour,  moreover,  is  more  direct,  and  enables  the  student  more 
quickly  to  get  his  tones  right,  which  he  can  do  by  the  first  touch 
— a  training  in  “  mind-seeing  ” — whereas  in  water-colour  he  deals 
with  tiresome  washes,  stippling,  and  changes  in  the  drying ;  also 
the  tender  medium  too  readily  lends  itself  to  prettiness,  a  quality 
to  he  as  much  avoided  as  sheer  ugliness. 

THE  SKY. 

Let  the  student  not  neglect  or  shirk  the  sky,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  glories  of  nature.  From  the  sky  be  starts  his  tonal  gamut. 
He  pitches  the  “key  ”  on  the  possibilities  of  his  paint,  and  woiks 
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downward  from  that  in  his  scale  of  gradations.  It  is  well  for 
him  to  mix  some  sky-tones  on  his  palette  before  he  begin,  so  as 
not  to  have  to  worry  with  little  mixings  of  colours  whilst  dashing 
in  wdth  the  greatest  rapidity  the  salient  characteristics  of  cloud 
shapes  and  colour  before  they  move  out  of  all  recognition.  He 
must  keep  his  memory  acute  during  this  process,  so  as  to  assist 
him  in  finishing  the  sky  after  he  leaves  the  spot.  This  after- 
work  has  a  double  advantage,  for  the  paint  is  then  in  w’hat  is,  in 
studio  vernacular,  called  a  “tacky”  condition,  which  enables  the 
student  to  “draw  together”  tones  and  add  lights. 

The  clouds  that  form  themselves  over  a  landscape  are  generally 
right.  Of  course,  at  any  one  moment  they  may  suggest  a  better 
or  a  worse  design,  and  it  behoves  the  student  to  select  carefully 
the  design  that  wull  enhance  or  emphasise  his  landscape.  Be  it 
remembered  that  the  sky  can  make  or  mar  a  landscape  even  more 
than  a  background  can  a  portrait.  It  is  seldom  that  a  sky,  done 
in  one  locality,  can  be  grafted  on  to  another.  It  is  different  in  a 
composed  landscape,  in  which  case  a  painter  will  select  from 
many  promiscuously  painted  sky  studies.  But  I  advise  the 
student  to  gain  his  experience  by  working  from  what  is  before 
him,  for  some  time  at  least,  so  as  to  train  his  mind  from 
subjectivity  to  objectivity. 

Stormy  skies  often  lead  students  (and  even  practised  land¬ 
scapists)  into  the  error  of  making  dark  storm-clouds  look  too  near. 
No  matter  how  dark  a  cloud  is,  it  must  always  be  treated  as  a 
distant  object. 

Let  the  sketch-book  and  pencil  ever  be  in  readiness,  as  sudden 
changes  may  take  place,  giving  some  startling  effect  that  should 
be  secured  by  a  few  lines,  with  words  written  on  as  to  colour. 
If  the  student  have  a  book  of  toned  paper  and  some  white  and 
1)1  ack  chalk,  he  can  complete  quite  a  comprehensive  study  in  an 
incredibly  short  time.  But  even  the  slightest  memorandum  will 
fix  the  design  of  a  sky  in  his  memory.  Let  him  not  dream  of 
trying  to  photograph  it.  It  may  happen  that  the  student  will 
have  to  rely  on  such  slight  memoranda  entirely,  as,  for  instance, 
in  sunset  skies. 

ON  PROPER  SCALE  OF  TOUCH  TO  SIZE  OF  CANVAS. 

This  is  of  importance,  and  is  a  matter  in  which  students  often 
fail,  for  they  are  apt  to  cover  a  small  canvas  with  touches  of 
altogether  disproportionate  size.  The  scale  of  touch  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  canvas,  A  canvas  of  14  inches 
requires  touches  on  quite  a  different  scale  from  a  canvas  of  14  feet. 
Herein  painters  wLo  have  been  used  to  small  work,  and  suddenly 
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launch  out  into  a  big  picture,  often  make  the  egregious  mistake 
of  continuing  the  sniall  touches  until  they  have  covered  the 
canvas,  without  realising  that  the  size  of  the  larger  canvas 
requires  a  larger  scale  of  toiu-h  for  effect  at  the  distance  at  which 
the  eye  can  take  in  the  whole  canvas.  H  you  accept  the  rational 
principle  that  a  picture  must  look  right  at  a  distance  of  twice 
its  size,  you  realise  at  once  that  a  picture  the  size  of  your  hand 
must  be  looked  at  nearer  than  one  of  10  feet.  Hence  you  cannot 
expect  the  latter  to  be  effective  at  the  distance  where  the  eve 
can  take  it  all  in,  unless  you  give  the  atmosphere  between  the 
spectator  and  the  picture  something  to  do.  As  the  atmosphere 
softens  and  subdues  workmanship,  this  necessitates  strong  accent 
and  touch,  otherwise  the  picture  will  look  weak  and  flat. 

ox  ORIGIXALITY. 

Straining  after  originality  or  bizarre  treatment  is  to  be  avoided 
like  |X)ison  by  the  student.  It  is  a  poison  of  modern  art,  and 
greatly  to  be  deplored,  for  it  has  stopped  the  growth  and  develo))- 
ment  of  many  a  young  painter. 

Young,  spirited  artists,  if  possessed  of  inordinate  self-esteem 
by  nature,  are  rather  prone  to  follow  some  new  craze  in  art, 
started  perhaps  by  a  painter  who  has  evolved  some  eccentric  form 
that  arrests  attention,  even  if  it  does  not  satisfy  sober  critics. 
They  do  not  mind  their  performances  being  laughed  at  :  but  to 
be  ignored,  tJiat  hurts  them  deeply.  Let  me  say  that  there  is  no 
harm  in  indulging  in  a  little  private  art-intoxication,  but  a  painter 
must  not  flaunt  such  a  condition  before  the  public. 

'Phe  best  advice  to  students  as  regards  originality  is  to  start  the 
sketch  by  “ignoring  the  fact,”  as  Constable  said,  “that  any 
picture  had  ever  been  painted  before.”  Such  a  feeling  brings  the 
student  directly  in  contact  with  nature,  and  a  sympathy  is  set 
up  between  him  and  the  subject  before  him,  uninterrupted  by  the 
memory  of  any  painter.  Originality  will  then  show  itself  without 
hindrance.  If  he  follow^  another  man  too  closely  it  will  take  him 
years  to  get  rid  of  such  an  infatuation,  before  he  “finds  himself." 
This  sympathy  with  nature  at  the  moment  will  enable  him  to 
grasp  the  mood  of  the  scene,  its  atmospheric  peculiarity,  and 
entice  “elasticity”  in  his  technique.  Repetition  of  technique, 
even  in  good  painters,  becomes  very  tiresome,  leads  to  degeneracy, 
and  should  be  discouraged  early  in  a  career.  The  colloquial 
y)hrase,  “Let  yourself  go,”  is  full  of  meaning  technically  and 
msthetically ;  but,  of  course,  it  assumes  that  there  w  a  self  to 
let  go  I 
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ON  THE  DANGER  OF  DEXTERITY. 

1  have  already  si)oken  of  the  training  obtained  by  ll\e  practice' 
of  rapiil  sketching,  but  there  lurks  a  little  danger,  on  which  a 
word  of  warning  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Unless  the  student 
have  large  and  important  work  going  on  simultaneously  with  this 
joyous  and  irresi)onsible  sketching,  he  may  become  “flippant” 
with  the  acquired  dexterity.  It  is  something  akin  to  the  actor 
who  commits  to  memory  too  readily,  and  in  consequence  never 
loams  his  part  thoroughly,  never  gets  deeply  into  the  meaning 
of  it.  The  too  ready  sketcher,  who  exhausts  his  interest  in  the 
subject  after  a  one-sitting  efl'ort,  has  not  gone  very  deeply  into 
the  meaning  of  his  subject.  He  will  use  his  bag  of  tricks  for 
(|uick  results  and  be  satisfied.  He  deadens  that  all-innwrtant 
desire,  the  desire  for  “quest.” 

1  would  like  to  recommend  the  student  to  hang  up  his  sketches 
on  tlu'  walls  of  his  studio.  'I’hey  will  act  on,  and  counteract,  ('ach 
other.  He  will  then  see  to  what  type  of  work  he  is  drifting. 
Further,  by  seeing  his  rapidly  done  and  expressive  impressions 
of  nature  in  so  many  moods,  he  may  feel  inspired  to  select  oni' 
or  other  of  these  for  a  liigger  effort,  and  return  to  the  spot  again 
for  fresh  study. 

'I'here  are  students  and  young,  clever  artists  who  sketch  with 
extraordinary  dexterity,  and  with  the  honest  belief  that  it  is  the 
best  way  of  acquiring  knowledge.  It  is  certainly  the  best 
training  for  the  observing  faculties  and  quickness  in  grasping 
essentials.  But  I  claim  that  the  more  dexterous  they  get  in  that 
form  of  sketching  the  less  likely  are  they  to  gras]>  the  larger  art, 
inotuimental  landscape  art.  Knowledge  is  the  accumulation  of 
facts;  l)ut  no  artist  can  accumulate  enough  facts  to  serve  him 
for  the  rest  of  his  life — a  stock-in-trade,  as  it  were.  Ijverv  new 
siibji'cl  is  a  new  |)rol)1(Mn.  'The  animal  paint('r,  howevc'r.  dot's 
not'd  detailt'd  knowledge  of  his  animals,  which  cannot  be  attained 
without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  anatomy.  He  must  be  abb* 
to  draw  his  animals  in  every  imaginable  attitude  without  nature. 
With  anatomy  of  the  hunnin  figure  it  is  different.  The  Greeks 
(lid  not  study  dead  anatomy  ;  they  were  guided  by  observation  of 
the  living,  aud  by  ]>erpetual  contact  with  nature.  The  study  of 
anatomy  has  never  helped  a  student  to  draw  well.  The  .study  of 
geology  or  botany  has  never  helj)ed  the  landscapist.  Knowledge 
of  the  muscles  under  the  skin  has  not  enabled  the  student  to 
grasp  the  human  form,  us’  it  looJes  to  “artistic  seeing.”  I  know 
this  is  heresy,  but 'it  is  true,  nevertheless  :  be  it  remembered  that 
the  “formative  arts”  are  not  an  exact  science. 
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THE  LANDSCAPE  PAINTER’S  FIGURES. 

A  whole  thesis  could  be  written  on  the  landscape  paintei’s 
hgures.  Many  subjects  make  the  introduction  of  some  tigure  or 
figures  imperative.  The  landscape  painter  invariably  feels  where 
hgures  should  be,  but  seldom  attempts  to  work  them  out  as  a 
hgure  painter  would  do,  who  very  frequently  gives  the  hgures 
too  much  importance,  so  that  the  [)icture  becomes  a  hgure  with  a 
landscape  background  rather  than  a  landscape  with  a  hgure 
introduced  :  this  is  a  most  important  point,  and  should  be  upper¬ 
most  in  the  student’s  mind.  In  Fred.  Walker’s  works  the 
balance  of  importance  between  hgures  and  landscape  is  frequentlv 
so  equal,  that  one  is  often  puzzled  to  know  which  he  intended 
should  attract  the  eye  most. 

Claude’s  hgures  were  painted  by  other  hands,  and  look  it— 
painfully  so,  for  there  is  no  unison  between  them  and  the  land¬ 
scape  in  manipulative  feeling.  Turner’s  hgures  were  always 
Lcelded  to  the  landscajie,  and  in  their  right  places,  but  often 
childish  in  drawing.  He  showed  wdiere  and  how  hgures  should 
be  introduced,  but  not  how  they  should  be  painted.  Strangely 
enough,  hgure  painters  who  introduce  hgures  into  their  land¬ 
scapes  always  use  models,  yet  landscape  painters  nearly  always 
paint  hgures  without  nature.  Turner  once  brought  a  picture  to 
Goodall  (the  engraver)  to  be  engraved,  and  told  him  to  introduce 
into  the  foreground  a  girl  with  a  goat.  Goodall  refused,  and 
demanded  that  Turner  should  do  it  himself.  The  latter  then 
locked  himself  in  a  room  and  worked  at  this  goat  and  girl. 
Next  day  he  came  again  and  continued  this  secret  labour;  in 
fact,  he  repeated  the  process  for  four  days  before  it  was  done. 
He  had  no  nature  and  no  sketches  from  nature  to  w  ork  from ; 
he  simply  plodded  on  in  this  “faking”  method  (if  1  may  use 
studio  slang)  until  he  was  satished,  whereas  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s 
work  from  nature  would  have  saved  him  endless  worry  and  laliour. 

Yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  the  tigure  in  a  lantlsca])e 
should  not  be  too  well  done.  Gainsborough  hit  off  exactly  the 
right  amount  of  hnish  and  significance  required  in  the  figures  he 
introduced  into  his  conventional  landscapes.  In  modern  times 
^Ir.  David  Murray  always  succeeds  in  not  only  placing  his  figures 
well,  but  in  giving  them  just  the  right  signiticance  Oft  figures  in 
a  landscape. 

It  is  in  the  technique  that  a  tigure  c-an  be  made  to  harmonise, 
or  not,  in  a  landscape.  It  cannot  be  logically  right  to  work  u)i 
in  miniature  minutia  a  face  in  the  middle  distance  of  an  other¬ 
wise  boldly  painted  landscape,  as  was  the  case  in  Walker';- 
picture  of  “The  Plough.”  Walker  e^-dently  did  not  consider  the 
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question  of  the  balance  in  significance  between  the  figures  of  the 
boy  at  the  horses  (a  little  Greek  God  for  grace),  the  ploughman 
(another  Greek  type),  and  the  landscape.  With  all  its  charm, 
therefore,  the  picture  leaves  a  certain  feeling  of  want  of  homo¬ 
geneity.  George  Mason,  a  contemporary  of  Walker’s,  who  also 
painted  rustic  figures  in  landscape,  never  fell  into  this  error.  But, 
then,  he  was  essentially  an  oil  painter,  whereas  Walker  was 
essentially  a  w'ater-colour  painter,  in  w'hich  medium  a  dispropor¬ 
tion  in  technique  more  often  than  otherwise  gives  an  additional 
charm  or  piquancy.  In  short,  a  sketch  or  a  landscape  with  or 
without  figures  should  look,  as  the  Germans  say,  “  aus  einein 
Giiss  ” — out  of  one  mould. 

A  point  of  warning  to  the  student  occurs  to  me  here.  Biguros 
are  so  often  painted  into  a  landscape  when  the  latter  is  nearly 
completed  that  the  student  is  tempted  to  paint  his  figure  over  the 
paint  already  on  the  canvas.  Such  a  procedure  is  in  every  way 
to  be  avoided.  In  the  first  place,  a  figure  thus  painted  always 
looks  a  makeshift,  an  after-thought ;  whereas  a  figure  should  either 
be  conceived  at  the  commencement  of  the  landscape,  or  else  the 
paint  should  first  be  carefully  removed  from  the  place,  even  down 
to  the  canvas.  There  are  many  ways  of  doing  this,  bat  the  use  of 
chloroform  is  perhaps  the  best,  as  scraping  gives  a  glassy  smooth¬ 
ness  of  surface  not  pleasant  to  work  on,  and  not  conducive  to 
homogeneity  with  the  technique  of  the  landscape  painted  on  the 
canvas. 


THE  SEASONS. 

Every  season  has  its  paintable  aspects.  For  the  ax'tist,  the 
difference  of  the  seasons  is  a  matter  of  bodily  comfort  in  working 
out  of  doors.  Therein  lies  the  value  of  working  out  of  a  window, 
either  of  car  or  carriage,  or  the  little  hut  on  wheels  already 
described.  But  the  melancholy  of  winter  in  England  is  intensely 
[xxetic  and  rich  in  colour,  and  of  all  the  seasons  the  easiest  to 
paint  (I  am  not  speaking  of  snow),  whereas  midsummer  is  the 
most  dititicult,  owing  to  the  monotonous  green,  fjet  the  student 
carefully  select  his  effects  at  the  latter  season,  and  the  most 
thankful  will  be  sunlight,  behind  and  through  the  trees.  In  any 
case,  let  him  not  shirk  the  green  of  midsummer,  it  is  so  joyous 
and  lovable  in  nature  and  should  he  reflected  in  art. 


ON  HE-l)01N(i. 

One  more  practical  hint.  It  may  happen  that,  after  a  studeuT 
has  seen  his  sketch  on  the  wall,  he  may  feel  that  he  could  have 
done  some  parts  better,  he  may  see  flaws  in  the  design,  in  colour. 
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If  lie  be  convinced  that  it  is  a  good  subject,  worth  doing  well 
let  him  at  once  copy  it  off  on  to  another  canvas  with  the  altera- 
tions.  He  can  work  on  this  with  a  deliberation  not  jxissible  when 
painting  at  the  first  impression  from  nature,  with  all  the  excite¬ 
ment  and  worries  of  technique,  changes  of  light,  and  other  innu¬ 
merable  difficulties.  He  can  always  take  this  second  impression 
out  to  nature  again  and  carry  parts  further ;  but  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  patch  a  new  feeling  on  to  the  old. 

I  take  this  re-doing  to  be  a  most  potent  factor  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  student’s  critical  faculty.  He  will  find  in  after  vears 
that  unless  this  faculty  be  kept  keenly  active  he  will  never  be 
able  to  judge  his  work,  and  in  consequence  never  know  when  he 
lakes  the  first  steps  towards  decay.  His  friends  will  not  tell  him, 
and  his  enemies  will  not  be  believed.  To  the  end,  it  is  the  artist 
himself  who  must  be  his  own  judge. 

WORD  ABOIT  THU  BEAlTIITTi  IN  AIVl'. 

I'he  pendulum  of  taste  in  art  Ivis  at  present  gone  to  the  other 
extreme  from  the  Victorian  “prettiness”  to  that  of  absolute 
ugliness;  in  fact,  ugliness  has  become  a  cult.  Xaturally,  the 
painter  bent  on  securing  “beauty”  hovers  dangerously  on  the 
border-line  of  the  “pretty.”  The  strong  painter  is  safe  enough, 
he  will  not  succumb  ;  not  so  the  weak,  who  will  swell  the  list  of 
the  so-called  “pleasing”  artists,  whose  banal  performances  have 
so  aroused  the  ire  of  the  modern  extremists,  and  have  thereby 
been  the  true  cause  of  this  cult  of  ugliness. 

Let  the  student  not  be  led  into  extremes,  either  in  selection  of 
subject  or  in  the  treatment  of  it.  Caviare  is  all  right,  but  it  isn't 
a  safe  diet'.  ILron,  when  he  said,  “h’ngland!  thy  beauties  arc 
tame,  to  one  who  has  roamed  o'er  the  mountains  afar,”  plainly 
showc'd  the  over-exciting  inqu'cssions  to  which  lu'  had  a.ccuslomcd 
himself.  Let  us  not  tread  on  the  street  flotrers  to  irorshiji  the 
storm. 

IMAGINATION. 

A  word,  in  conclusion,  on  that  all-important  and  much  mis- 
under.siood  word  imagination,  'riiere  are  many  interpretations 
of  the  word.  According  to  the  dictionary,  it  is  (1)  “the  act  or 
faculty  of  forming  a  mental  image  of  an  object ;  (*2)  the  act  or 
power  of  presenting  to  consciousness  objects  other  than  those 
directly  and  at  that  time  produced  by  the  action  of  the  senses ; 
(3)  the  act  or  power  of  reprodticing  or  recombining  remembered 
images  of  sense-objects,  especially  the  higher  form  of  this  power 
exercised  in  |)oetr\’  and  art  ;  (1)  it  is  divided  into  icproductiAC  and 
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productive,  reproductive  imagination  being  the  act  or  faculty  of 
reproducing  images  stored  in  the  memory,  productive  imagination 
being  the  creative  imagination  which  designedly  recombines 
former  experiences  into  new  images.” 

That  is  clear  enough,  and,  note,  it  does  not  exclude  the  use 
of  direct  nature.  Let  it  be  understood  that  no  man  can  copy 
nature  as  it  is ;  he  can  only  copy  that  aspect  of  it  which  is  the 
outcome  of  what  he  “sees.”  This  “seeing,”  again,  is  the  outcome 
of  his  idiosyncrasy  and  training.  But  without  imagination  appre¬ 
ciation  of  nature  would  be  impossible.  Many  things  can  be 
learnt ;  but,  alas  !  imagination  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
acquire.  It  is  a  gift,  born  in  the  individual ;  it  is  the  originator 
of  ideas ;  it  is  the  source  of  all  invention,  of  all  action ;  it  is  the 
foundation  of  man’s  art,  and  is  the  crown  of  genius,  for  it  parts 
talent  from  genius.  Talent  without  imagination  is  but  a  poor 
mechanical  thing,  and,  as  an  old  Welsh  bard  once  said  to  me, 
“Talent  is  the  pump,  genius  the  stream.”  We  see  endless  results 
of  the  “pump”  in  our  art  exhibitions,  and  but  little  of  the 
“stream.”  Talent  cannot  designedly  recombine  former  experi¬ 
ences  into  new  images.  But  imagination  may  lie  dormant  or 
quiescent  for  years  in  certain  minds,  and  then  suddenly,  with  one 
effort,  burst  into  activity.  Further,  as  Maudsley  says,  “It  is 
evident  that  true  imagination  is  vastly  different  from  fancy  :  far 
from  being  merely  a  playful  outcome  of  mental  activity,  a  thing 
of  joy  and  beauty  only,  it  performs  the  initial  and  essential 
functions  in  every  branch  of  human  development.” 

Hubert  von  Herkomer. 
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THE  KEPOKT  OF  THE  DIVOKCE  LAW- 
COMMISSION. 


It  may  be  permissible  to  remind  the  readers  of  The  Fortnightly 
Keview  that  in  December,  1906,  the  Editor  kindly  allowed  mt- 
to  make  the  following  suggestions  to  them  in  regard  to  divorce 
law  reform  : — 

1.  To  make  wilful  desertion  for  three  years  a  cause  for 
divorce. 

•2.  To  give  e(pial  rights  for  both  sexes  as  regards  adultery. 

3.  To  give  a  discretionary  relief  of  divorce  when  the  home 
is  broken  up  by  lunacy. 

1.  To  afford  facilities  for  divorce  in  the  t.’ounty  Courts. 

5.  To  restrain  the  present  publicity  of  divorce  proceedings 
as  to  newspaper  reports. 

In  November,  1909,  I  modified  elsewhere  the  suggestion  in 
regard  to  insanity  to  making  it  a  cause  of  divorce  only  in  cases 
where  “the  insanity  of  the  spouse  had  continued  unintenuptedly 
tor  five  years  and  was  certified  by  the  court  doctors  to  be  incur¬ 
able.”  Though  these  suggestions  were  sympathetically  received 
in  many  quarters,  there  was  a  widespread  impression  that  they 
were  merely  Utopian.^ 

Yet  in  less  than  six  years  they  have  all  been  endorsed  by  the 
Majority  Deport  of  the  Divorce  Commission  in  every  particidar. 
except  that  the  County  Court  judges  are  not  to  dis|)ense  local 
justice  in  those  Courts,  but  in  the  district  of  the  High  Court 
Degistries.  Habitual  drunkenness  and  commuted  death  sentence 
have  been  added  as  causes,  together  with  some  useful  checks  on 
[X'rmanent  separation.  Even  the  three  signatories  to  the 
Minority  Report,  including  (horrcsco  referens!)  an  archbishop, 
concur  in  giving  equality  to  the  sexes,  local  justice  (on  a  stingier 
scale)  to  the  poor,  and  in  five  new  grounds  for  annulling  marriage 
with  which  I  will  deal  hereafter.  They  also  concur  in  some 
most  reasonable  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  right  of  re¬ 
marriage  after  seven  years’  disappearance,  and  obtaining  “pre¬ 
sumption  of  death,”  as  well  as  in  a  raking  criticism  of  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1895 — one  of  those  “ non-controversial 
measures”  which  exhibit  and  bring  into  play,  on  a  large  scale, 
not  only  the  gross  and  thoughtless  negligence  displayed  at  times 
by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  measures  of  vital 

(1)  These  essays  have  been  republished  in  a  book  entitled  Dirnrcr  Prohlemi^ 
of  To  day  "  (Heffer  and  Sons,  Ltd.)  2s. 
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iiuportance  to  the  poor  though  not  to  themselves,  but  also  all  the 
wholesale  blundering  ol'  which  officials  like  magistrates’  clerks 
can  be  capable. 

This  result  is  not  surprising  to  any  person  who  has  either  any 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  intolerable  misery  on  which  the 
Commission  has  turned  a  searchlight,  or  who  has  sufficient 
imagination  to  realise  what  misery  is  likely  to  result  from  the 
actual  state  of  the  law.  But  as  most  people  in  p]ngland  either 
have  no  such  practical  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  or  if  they 
hear  of  a  particular  case  forthwith  attribute  the  failure  of  the 
marriage  to  some  mysterious  delinquency  of  the  parties,  or 
persuade  themselves  that  such  suffering  is  morally  wholesome  and 
socially  useful,  the  findings  of  the  Commission  are  likely  to  prove 
a  considerable  shock.  In  ecclesiastical  circles,  where  the  English 
Church  Union  had  until  recently  captured  “the  machine,”  what 
the  secretary  of  that  union  calls  “  a  storm  of  protest  ”  is  likely 
to  occur.  Even  in  more  profane  circles  there  is  likely  to  be  some 
resentment  against  this  influential  attack  on  accepted  moral 
usages. 

For  in  all  circles  alike  there  is  a  general  persuasion,  bred  of 
long  custom,  that  the  domestic  life  of  the  poor  is  inherently,  and 
must  necessarily  remain,  disreputable,  that  wives  must  put  up 
with  tactful  infidelity,  that  children  would  go  to  j^erdition  if  they 
did  not  see  the  quarrels  and  vices  of  their  parents  at  close 
quarters,  and  that  separated  husbands  and  wives,  or  the  healthy 
spouses  of  the  insane,  must  learn  to  console  themselves  with 
furtive  irregulariti^  if  they  are  not  inclined  “to  take  up  their 
cross.” 

The  prejudices  of  the  British  public  against  divorce  law  reform 
are  not  entirely  religious  or  ascetic.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
persons  who,  not  content  with  subordinating  their  own  lives  to 
a  transcendental  martyrdom,  desire  to  impose  the  same  on  their 
unfortunate  fellow-creatures;  and  even  more  who,  being  com¬ 
pletely  happy  in  their  own  surroundings,  demand  sacrifices  which 
they  would  loudly  deplore  in  their  own  case.  To  them  it  seems 
a  righteous  duty  to  subject  unhappily  married  persons  either  to  a 
cat-and-dog  life  under  the  same  roof,  or  to  a  worse  than  monastic 
system  of  permanent  separation.  Our  system  is  worse  because 
monastic  morality  for  what  it  is  worth,  is  perhaps  easier,  if  not 
more  conspicuous,  in  a  monastery  than  it  is  in  the  world. 

But  the  less  Pharisaical  prejudices  are  to  be  found  among  the 
efficient,  prosperous,  and  unimaginative.  To  them  divorce 
savours  of  “throwing  up  the  sponge.”  We  all  know  that  the  most 
successful  marriage  depends  on  the  mutual  good-will  and 
endeavour  of  the  parties  and  on  a  certain  readiness  for  eom- 
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promises — possibly,  indeed,  sacrifices.  Society  naturally  frowns 
upon  mere  slackness  and  caprice,  to  say  nothing  of  rapid  changes 
after  the  fashion  of  Henry  VIII.  Again,  the  whole  question  is 
further  complicated  by  the  disharmonies  of  sex  wdth  the  ordered 
life  of  friendly  partnership.  The  deepest  possible  affection  mav 
exist  between  husband  and  wife  without  satisfying  all  the  sesthetic 
and  sentimental  functions  of  the  sexual  instinct.  Hence  may 
arise  complications  quite  unconnected  with  any  desire  for  divorce. 
Either  spouse  may  be  tempted  to  adventures  without  the  least 
desire  to  abandon  the  home.  M.  Remy  de  Gourmont,  in  his 
admirable  monograph.  Physique  de  V amour,  boldly  states  a 
solution  to  which  our  British  timidity  in  regard  to  the  discussion 
of  sex  denies  open  expression,  but  the  main  idea  of  it  no  doubt 
underlies  British  reflection  on  the  subject.  He  writes  as 
follows  : — 

“La  polygamie  actuelle,  temporaire  ou  permanente,  est  moins  rare  encore 
chez  les  peuples  de  civilisation  europdenne,  mais  presque  toujours  secrete 
et  jamais  legale;  elle  a  pour  corollaire  une  polyandrie  exercde  dans  les 
memes  conditions.  Cette  sorte  de  polygamie,  fort  diffdrente  de  celle  des 
Mormons  et  des  Turcs,  n’est  pas  non  plus  la  promiscuity.  Elle  ne  dissout 
pas  le  couple,  elle  en  diminue  la  tyrannie,  le  rend  plus  dysirable.  Rien  ne 
favorise  le  mariage,  et  par  suite,  la  stability  sociale,  comme  I’indulgence  en 
fait  de  polygamie  temporaire.  ...  On  dirait  que  I’homme,  et  principalement 
rhomme  civilisy,  est  vouy  au  couple,  mais  qu’il  ne  le  supporte  qu’k  condition 
d’en  sortir  et  d’y  rentrer  a  son  gr6.  Cette  solution  semble  concilier  ses 
gouts  contradictoires  :  plus  yiygante  que  celle  que  donne  .  .  .  le  divorce 
toujours  a  recommencer,  elle  est  conforme  non  seulement  aux  tendances 
liumaines  mais  aussi  aux  tendances  animates.  Elle  est  doublement  favorable 
a  I'espece  en  assurant  b,  la  fois  I’yievage  convenable  des  enfants  et  la  satisfac¬ 
tion  enti^re  d’un  besoin  qui,  dans  I’ytat  de  civilisation  ne  se  sypare  ni  du 
plaisir  esthytique,  ni  du  plaisir  sentimental.” 

These  trenchant  sentences  embody  much  of  the  superficial 
common  sense  in  the  arguments  against  allowing  a  wife  to  divorce 
a  husband  for  adultery  only,  though  we  seldom  hear  the  equally 
strong  argument  against  allowing  a  husband  to  divorce  a  wife  for 
a  single  act  of  adultery.  Nor  is  the  general  line  of  thought  alien 
from  that  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  has  alw^ays,  in  practice, 
adopted  a  lenient  attitude  to  matrimonial  offences  if  duly  con¬ 
fessed  and  repented  of  as  and  when  committed.  Even  the 
signatories  to  the  Minority  Report  refer  complacently  to  the 
standard  of  “conjugal  fidelity”  in  South  Carolina,  where  the  law 
provides  for  concubinage. 

There  is  an  odd  kind  of  alliance  between  the  ascetic  and  the 
man  of  the  world  both  in  Church  and  State  regarding  this  matter, 
though  their  reasoning  does  not  quite  cover  the  whole  ground. 
Complications  often  result  from  this  apparently  simple  state  of 
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affairs,  since,  to  say  nothing  of  children  accidentally  or  otherwise 
born  out  of  wedlock  and  subsequently  regretted,  amorous  experi¬ 
ments  sometimes  end  very  unexpectedly.  Men,  and  especially 
women,  are  apt  to  be  blinded  by  passion,  for  varying  intervals  of 
time,  and  to  neglect  their  matrimonial  business.  If  this  occurs 
under  present  conditions,  a  society,  openly  converted  to  a  system 
of  what  may  be  called  matrimonial  holidays,  might  be  almost 
uprooted  by  chronic  disturbances. 

These  observations  do  no  more  than  illustrate  certain  phases 
of  common  prejudice,  but  such  prejudice  is,  in  fact,  entirely 
irrelevant  to  the  question  of  divorce  law  reform.  The  circum¬ 
stances  which  demand  the  solution  of  divorce  are  toto  coelo 
different.  They  involve  not  a  partial,  but  a  total,  misfit;  they 
imply  no  mere  disharmony,  but  absolute  incompatibility.  Yet 
the  whole  foundation  of  the  ecclesiastical  position  is  the  fixed  idea 
that  divorce  is  only  required  to  satisfy  carnal  desires.  Churchmen 
insist  that  there  is  “no  demand  for  divorce,”  and  then  predict  a 
“terrible  increase”  in  it,  as  if  such  increase  \\ere  not  merely  the 
public  revelation  of  secretly  festering  misery,  such  as  we  find  in 
Miss  Llewelyn  Davies’  evidence  before  the  Commission.  Divorce, 
means  nothing  to  the  priest  but  the  emergence  of  “Original  Sin.” 
This  belief  is  naively  and  forcibly  expressed  in  the  opening 
passages  of  the  Marriage  Service. 

I  will  now  deal  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Eeports  in  detail.  To  start  with,  many  will  regret  that 
the  suggestions  in  regard  to  publication  do  little  to  protect 
innocent  parties  to  divorce  suits.  Public  morals  are  to  be 
vindicated  in  the  matter  of  reporting,  and  no  case  is  to  be 
reported  until  it  is  finished.  This  may  do  a  good  deal  to 
prevent  blackmailing  suits,  and  innocent  parties  may  often 
prefer  publication  in  order  to  exculpate  themselves.  But  there 
are  necessarily  many  innocent  parties  who  would  no  more 
prefer  publication  than  a  trader  who  has  defeated  an  abortive 
bankruptcy  petition,  or  a  solicitor  w'ho  has  defeated  an  abortive 
attempt  to  strike  him  off  the  rolls.  Not  so  very  long  ago  a  case 
failed  which  involved  the  conduct  of  an  unmarried  girl  who  was 
throughout  the  proceedings  referred  to  as  “Miss  A.”  If  both 
sexes  are  to  be  on  an  equal  footing  as  regards  causes  for  divorce, 
why  should  a  man  be  worse  treated  than  a  woman  in  this 
particular  matter?  The  hardship  is  unquestionably  grave  in  the 
case  of  clergymen,  solicitors,  doctors,  or  prominent  politicians. 

It  may  also  be  regretted  that  the  Commissioners  felt  unable  to 
tackle  such  questions  as  the  statutory  age  of  marriage  (at  present 
fourteen  for  males  and  twelve  for  females),  the  legitimation  of 
children  by  subsequent  marriage,  or  the  general  questions  of 
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family  law,  such  as  a  man’s  power  to  cut  his  wife  and  family 
entirely  out  of  his  will.  They  begin  their  report  on  the  question 
of  local  justice  for  the  poor,  and  recommend  that  the  High  Court 
should  exercise  jurisdiction  in  districts  corresponding  with  the 
existing  registries  of  the  High  Court  through  Commissioners  of 
Assize,  who  will  generally  be  County  Court  judges  specially  chosen 
for  this  work  in  rotation.  Only  cases  within  a  certain  limit  will 
l)e  heard  in  this  way,  and  this  limit  will  be  a  joint  income  of  not 
more  than  £300  a  year,  with  assets  of  not  more  than  £250.  It  is 
stated  that  matrimonial  cases  cannot  be  satisfactorily  conducted 
“without  the  assistance  of  the  Bar,”  but  we  are  not  told  why.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  why  solicitors  should  not  be  as  well  qualified  to 
deal  with  divorce  cases  as  with  the  ordinary  County  Court 
eases,  except  possibly  where  complicated  questions  of  domicil 
arise. 

Hr.  Tindal-Atkinson  adds  a  note  to  the  report  in  order  to  record 
his  oj)inion  that  the  divorce  jurisdiction  can  be  exercised  and 
justice  administered  by  the  County  Court  with  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  all  parties.  He  thinks  that  many  of  the  witnesses  who 
gave  evidence  against  this  jurisdiction  being  given  to  the  County 
Court  have  in  their  minds  the  “condition  of  these  Courts  twenty- 
five  to  forty  years  ago.”  He  does  not,  however,  meet  the  objection 
of  the  Commissioners  that  some  of  the  judges  may  be  Homan 
Catholics,  and  may,  therefore,  not  wish  to  do  this  work.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  why  any  man  should  he  allowed  to  postjione  his 
[)rofessional  duties  to  his  religious  convictions.  If  he  does,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  that  he  should  he  expected  to  resign.  The 
Minority  Report  agrees  with  the  suggestion  of  local  jurisdiction, 
but  wishes  to  cut  it  down  as  ranch  as  jx)ssihle.  The  signatories 
perhaps  hope  that  such  facilities  will  become  as  obsolete  as  they 
did  after  the  Act  of  1857. 

As  regards  the  Courts  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  all  the  Com¬ 
missioners  agree  that  the  power  of  these  Courts  to  make  orders 
having  the  effect  of  a  permanent  decree  of  judicial  separation 
should  be  abolished,  and  they  make  a  number  of  very  sensible 
recommendations  in  regard  to  what  powers  should  be  preserved. 
They  think  that  orders  should  only  be  made  for  the  “reasonable 
immediate  protection  of  the  wife,”  or  husband,  or  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  wife  and  the  children  wdth  her.  No  separation  order 
is  to  last  more  than  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time 
an  application  may  be  made  to  the  High  Court  to  have  the  order 
converted  into  a  decree  of  judicial  separation,  or  of  divorce  if 
there  are  grounds  for  divorce.  This  application  can,  of  course, 
be  made  by  the  injured  party,  but,  later  on  in  the  report,  the 
Commissioners  recommend  that  the  Court  should  have  discretion 
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when  a  decree  of  separation  is  asked  for  on  grounds  which  would 
justify  divorce,  to  make  a  decree  of  divorce  on  the  application  of 
the  respondent. 

A  similar  recommendation  is  made  where  the  petitioner  omits 
to  apply  for  a  decree  to  be  made  absolute.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  the  ]\Iinority  Report  disapproves  of  any  step  being 
taken  to  convert  separation  into  divorce  after  this  fashion.  On 
this  important  point  ]\Irs.  Tennant  adds  a  note  :  “I  cannot  feel 
that  the  guilty  person  should  have  any  powder  to  impose  on  the 
innocent  a  remedy,  against  which  he  or  she  may  have  conscien¬ 
tious  scruples”;  while  Mr.  Spender  writes  :  ‘‘I  am  in  favour  of 
giving  such  respondent  the  right  on  application  to  the  Court  of 
having  a  decree  of  separation  converted  into  a  decree  of  divorce 
after  the  la{)se  of  two  years,”  and  I  infer  that  he  does  not  mean 
to  limit  this  to  cases  where  there  are  grounds  for  divorce.  Mr. 
Spender’s  opinion  seems  far  more  sensible  than  the  Report  itself 
on  this  point,  since  the  express  intention  of  the  Commissioners 
is  to  abolish  separation  orders  and  decrees  whenever  possible,  and 
to  substitute  the  remedies  of  divorce  or  maintenance. 

All  this  part  of  the  report  is  most  excellently  drawn,  and 
includes  a  number  of  admirable  suggestions.  There  is  only  one 
j)uint  on  which  the  Commissioners  have  not  touched,  and  that 
is  the  hardship  due  to  a  wife  being  able  to  issue  a  new  summons 
against  her  husband  in  respect  of  arrears  of  maintenance  during 
the  period  when  he  has  been  in  prison,  immediately  he  comes  out. 

I  am  told  that  a  magistrate  has  no  discretion  in  such  cases  except 
as  to  the  length  of  the  sentence,  and  I  know  of  a  case  where  a 
man  found  himself  back  in  prison  simply  because  he  had  been 
unable  to  earn  money  while  in  prison.  , 

Concerning  the  question  of  further  grounds  of  divorce,  the 
Commissioners  desire  to  give  the  wife  the  same  right  as  the 
husband  to  divorce  for  adultery.  Their  decision  is  carefully 
reasoned.  They  elaborately  weigh  the  arguments  on  each  side, 
and  appear  little  moved  either  by  Puritanical  prejudices  or 
Suffragist  clamour.  They  emphasise  the  physical  dangers  of 
venereal  disease  to  a  wife,  as  to  which  the  medical  evidence  is 
overwhelming,  and  they  refer  to  Lord  Salvesen’s  evidence  as 
showing  that  the  wife  can  usually  be  trusted  not  to  exercise  the 
power  of  divorce  except  w^here  the  husband’s  conduct  in  other 
respects  makes  married  life  intolerable.  This  recommendation  is 
unanimous,  and  it  includes  a  suggestion  to  make  wdlful  refusal 
of  intercourse  a  ground  for  annulling  a  marriage  which  has  not 
been  consummated,  and  an  act  of  desertion  where  the  marriage 
has  been  consummated.  It  will,  therefore,  be  impossible  for  a 
woman  to  refuse  intercourse  to  a  series  of  husbands,  and  to  divorce 
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them  all  in  turn  for  the  sake  of  alimony,  as  some  persons  were 
inclined  to  fear  when  they  first  heard  of  the  report.  This  would 
indeed,  be  a  serious  abuse,  because  under  the  present  law  a  wife 
receives  the  same  alimony  whether  she  marries  again  or  not,  and 
it  is  a  pity  that  alimony  cannot  be  reduced  where  the  wdfe  marries 
again,  though  not  so  as  to  cut  down  the  maintenance  of  any 
children  in  her  custody. 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  desertion,  the  Commissioners 
suggest  that  desertion  for  three  years  should  be  a  ground  for 
divorce.  Mr.  Spender  in  his  note  wishes  to  reduce  the  period  to 
two  years.  They  also  think  that  divorce  is  the  proper  remedy  for 
cruelty,  and  give  a  careful  definition  of  the  term. 

On  the  question  of  incurable  insanity  they  draw  a  very  strong 
distinction  between  insanity  and  other  diseases,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  quarrel  with  their  conclusions,  except  where  they  recommend 
that  relief  should  only  be  given  when  the  insane  person  is,  if  a 
woman,  not  over  fifty  years,  and  if  a  man,  not  over  sixty  years. 
Yet  a  lunatic  of  sixty  may  quite  often  have  married  a  woman 
twenty  or  thirty  y’ears  younger  than  himself,  and  there  is  no 
reason  wdiy  she  should  not  have  the  same  relief  as  anyone  else. 
Xo  suggestion  is  made  in  cases  of  “intermittent  insanity,”  where 
the  husband  may  emerge  from  an  asylum  and  force  his  wife  to 
have  children ,  who  are  more  than  likely  to  be  insane  ;  but  this 
hardship  is  mitigated  by  the  provisions  for  nullity  on  this  head 
to  wffiich  1  shall  hereafter  refer.  The  Commissioners,  however, 
point  out  that  under  the  existing  Lunacy  Acts  :  (1)  an  insane 
spouse  can  get  out  of  an  asylum  before  convalescence  is  established 
in  defiance  of  medical  opinion  ;  (2)  patients,  subject  to  inter¬ 
mittent  insanity  and  allow’ed  out  of  confinement  at  intervals 
between  the  attacks,  may  resume  marital  relations ;  (3)  married 
patients  allowed  out  on  probation  are  allowed  to  resume  marital 
relations  while  still  on  probation ;  and  (4)  there  are  no  provisions 
by  which  an  insane  person  can  be  restrained  from  cohabitation 
against  the  wish  of  the  other  party. 

As  regards  habitual  drunkenness,  the  Commissioners  recom¬ 
mend  that  no  separation  order  should  be  granted  for  more  than 
two  years  by  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction.  If  this  order  is 
not  effective  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  High  C ourt  for 
a  further  order  of  probation,  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years  from  the  first  order  of  separation  there  is  no  reasonable 
prospect  that  the  drunkenness  of  the  respondent  will  be  effectively 
cured,  then  the  High  Court  should  be  entitled  to  grant  a  decree 
of  judicial  separation  or  of  divorce. 

Mrs.  Tennant  objects  to  this  part  of  the  report  on  the  ground 
that  every  incentive  should  be  given  to  the  sober  spouse  to  help 
the  other  s)ioiise.  but  she  does  not  appear  to  have  weighed  the 
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frequency  of  crime  in  such  cases  as  these,  and  this  danger  is 
copiously  illustrated  day  by  day  in  the  police  news. 

The  recommendation  of  divorce  in  the  case  of  a  commuted 
death  sentence  seems  reasonable  enough,  and  I  should  not 
personally  be  disposed  to  go  further,  but  Mr.  Spender  goes  so  far 
as  to  recommend  divorce  in  the  case  of  all  sentences  of  five  years 
and  upwards.  The  result  of  this  wmuld,  of  course,  be  a  wholesale 
reduction  in  the  length  of  sentences. 

The  Commissioners  profess  themselves  incapable  of  distin¬ 
guishing  between  “  unconquerable  aversion  ”  and  “  mutual 
consent  ”  as  regards  divorce.  They  do  not  recognise  unconquer¬ 
able  aversion  as  necessarily  putting  an  end,  de  facto,  to  married 
life,  nor  do  they  appear  to  recognise  the  possibility  of  divorce  for 
such  a  cause  as  desertion  resulting  in  any  kind  of  divorce  by 
consent.  In  (irocedure  the  Commissioners  make  a  gallant  attempt 
to  clear  up  the  muddles  due  to  adopting  domicil  as  the  test  of 
jurisdiction,  although  they  admit  that  the  factor  of  intention  as 
regards  domicil  is  bound  to  cause  doubt.  They  wish  to  give  a 
deserted  wife  a  separate  domicil  so  that  she  may  have  the  right  of 
applying  to  the  English  Courts.  They  recommend,  generally, 
that  British  subjects  should  be  permitted  to  have  their  cases  tried 
in  the  place  of  their  residence  within  the  British  dominions,  and 
that  the  decree,  when  registered  in  the  place  of  domicil,  should  be 
operative  as  if  made  there,  provided  it  is  made  on  grounds  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  law  of  the  domicil.  This  certainly  cuts  a  number 
of  knots,  especially  in  regard  to  the  conflict  of  law^s  between,  for 
examide,  England  and  India.  For  in  England  the  test  of  juris¬ 
diction  is  domicil,  while  in  India  and  at  least  one  British  Colony, 
the  test  is  residence.  I  venture  to  think,  however,  that  fifty 
years  hence  my  own  suggestion  may  be  preferred.  I  have  long 
suggested  that  there  should  be  an  uniform  nationality  for  the 
British  Empire,  coupled  with  the  test  of  residence  in  regard  to 
local  laws,  and  that  the  test  of  residence  should  be  universally 
substituted  for  that  of  domicil.  This  would  cover  not  only  the 
Imperial  difficulties,  but  also  the  international  difficulties,  if  only 
foreign  countries  can  be  induced  to  recognise  the  very  sensible 
doctrine  of  English  law  that  a  marriage  is  good  if  it  is  celebrated 
in  accordance  with  the  country  w’here  it  takes  place,  irrespective 
of  the  nationality  of  the  parties.  Thus,  an  Imperial  subject  living 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  there  is  no  divorce,  would  be  entitled  to 
obtain  a  divorce  according  to  the  law  of  England,  Scotland,  or 
any  Colony,  by  (say)  five  years’  residence,  while  there  would  be 
no  conflict  between  the  tests  of  domicil  and  nationality  in  foreign 
countries.  This  test  of  residence  would  also  avoid  the  difficulties 
of  giving  a  separate  domicil  to  a  wife  living  apart  from  her 
husband.  Few  persons,  however,  will  quarrel  with  the  recom- 
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raendation  that  where  the  Courts  of  any  foreign  country  declare 
a  marriage  null  the  English  Court  shall  be  at  liberty  to  pronounce 
it  null  also,  even  though  it  may  have  been  celebrated  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  celebration. 

All  the  Commissioners  recommend  certain  causes  of  nullitv 
arising  from  fraudulent  concealment  in  cases  of  (1)  mental  un¬ 
soundness,  (2)  epilepsy  and  recurrent  insanity,  (3)  where  one  of 
the  parties  is  suffering  from  a  venereal  disease  in  a  communicable 
form,  and  (4)  where  the  woman  is  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  by  another  man,  provided  the  suit  be  brought  within  a 
year  of  the  marriage.  They  suggest  no  rules  as  to  the  legitima¬ 
tion  of  any  children  by  such  marriages,  but  the  legislature  would 
presumabl}^  not  impose  any  disabilities  on  such  children. 

Certain  provisions  are  made  for  cases  where  one  spouse  has 
been  absent  for  seven  years ;  in  such  a  case  the  other  s]iouse  is  to 
have  the  right  of  applying  to  the  Court  for  a  decree  of  jiresump- 
tion  of  death,  so  as  to  be  able  to  contract  a  second  valid  marriage. 
This  can  also  be  done  in  circumstances  where  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  other  s|)0use  is  dead,  even  though  the  period  of 
seven  years  has  not  elapsed.  This  jirocedure  would  follow  the 
same  lines  as  the  present  procedure  before  the  Probate  Court. 

Pegarding  the  question  of  recrimination,  it  is  suggested  that 
the  Court  should  have  a  much  wider  discretion  in  regard  to 
granting  a  divorce  where  both  parties  have  been  guilty  of  adultery. 
The  eiiisting  discretion  of  the  Court  is  very  much  fettered  by 
some  timid  decisions  given  soon  after  the  Act  of  1857,  but  we 
are  told  that  the  Court  should  have  a  wide  discretion  to  grant 
divorce  where  it  is  obviously  in  the  best  interests  of  the  [tarties, 
their  children,  and  the  State.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  persons 
who  think,  as  I  do,  that  two  parties  should  never  be  tied  up  by 
the  bond  of  mutual  adultery,  but  they  may  perha])s  be  reassured 
when  they  learn  that  for  three  hundred  years  the  Scotch  Courts 
have  had  the  power  of  lefusing  divorce  in  all  such  cases,  and 
have  never  thought  fit  to  exercise  that  ))ower ;  although,  of 
course,  the  question  of  adultery  affects  the  financial  position  of 
the  parties  after  the  divorce. 

The  Commissioners  wash  to  stoji  the  suit  for  restitution  of 
conjugal  rights  being  made  a  stepping-stone  for  divorce,  but  in  its 
place  they  substitute  the  much  better  suggestion  that  a  deserted 
woman  may  be  entitled  to  apply  to  the  High  Court  for  immediate 
maintenance  before  the  period  of  desertion  has  expired.  This 
provision  is  much  needed  by  wives  in  the  more  prosperous  classes. 

\  decree  absolute  can  at  present  be  disputed  for  an  indefinite 
period  on  the  ground  of  jurisdiction,  but  the  Commissioners 
recommend  that  it  should  be  unimpeachable  after  the  expiration 
of  five  years.  It  seems  a  pity  that  this  recommendation  cannot 
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also  apply  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  where  a  decree  can  be  impeached 
for  forty  years  afterwards. 

In  lieu  of  damages  in  divorce  the  Commissioners  substitute  a 
power  for  the  Court  to  order  the  co-respondent  to  pay  any  actual 
pecuniary  losses  sustained  by  the  petitioner,  and  to  make  any 
other  financial  payments  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties  or  their 
children.  It  is  interesting  to  find  the  same  recommendation  as 
regards  a  woman  found  guilty  wdth  a  respondent  husband ,  pushed 
even  to  the  extent  of  defeating  a  “restraint  on  anticipation”  if 
necessary.  There  are  certain  minor  recommendations  as  to 
divorce  suits  being  heard  before  a  judge  alone,  instead  of  before 
a  judge  and  jury,  and  as  to  adopting  the  ordinary  High  Court 
procedure  of  writ  instead  of  petition.  Every  charge  of  adultery 
in  a  i)etition  is  to  be  specific. 

The  recommendation  to  give  the  High  Court  power,  on  the 
application  of  either  party,  to  set  aside  any  deed  or  agreement  for 
separation  on  such  terms  as  it  may  think  fit,  or  to  vary  its  terms, 
should  meet  with  widespread  approval.  If  such  a  deed  is  set 
aside,  or  the  parties  are  living  apart  without  any  deed,  then  on 
any  bona  fide  application  by  either  party  to  the  other  to  resume 
cohabitation,  the  other  party  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  desertion 
if  he  or  .she  refuses  cohabitation  without  reasonable  cause.  The 
adoption  of  these  proposals  would  go  far  to  reduce  the  scandals 
arising  from  the  complacency  of  the  English  law  during  the  last 
hundred  years  towards  a  system  of  voluntary  and  permanent 
separation  which,  before  1800,  was  rightly  considered  contrary  to 
public  policy,  and  w'as  never  approved  by  the  Canon  lawyers. 

The  Minority  Report  is  a  w’elcome  contrast  to  the  views 
officially  entertained  by  the  Church  before  the  Commission 
reported,  and  it  certainly  leaves  any  Unionist  Government  at 
liberty  to  introduce  legislation  on  these  lines  without  affronting 
the  Church.  It  is  signed  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Sir  William 
.‘Xnson,  and  Sir  Ijewis  Dibdin.  The  report  reads  as  if  these 
gentlemen,  although  convinced  against  their  will,  were  not  of  the 
same  ojiinion  still,  but  felt  considerably  alarmed  by  the  far- 
reaching  reforms  to  which  they  agree  in  the  Majority  Report, 
and  which  include  everything  but  the  extension  of  divorce  for 
causes  other  than  adultery,  and  the  provisions  for  converting 
separation  into  divorce.  They  will,  no  doubt,  be  supported  by 
most  religious  denominations  in  their  desire  to  make  adultery  a 
condition  precedent  to  divorce.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  “taboo”  which  influences  all  religious  bodies  in  regard 
to  sexual  intercourse,  and  partly  due  to  their  view  of  divorce 
as  a  proceeding  which  must  either  be  squalid  in  itself,  or,  if  not, 
should  be  made  so.  On  humane  and  rational  grounds  it  is  pre¬ 
posterous  to  maintain  that  a  solitary  act  of  adultery  causes  more 
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misery  to  the  parties  than  cruelty  or  desertion,  or  that  divorce 
should  be  regarded  as  quasi-criminal ;  but  it  is  no  doubt  difficult 
to  expect  the  most  priest-ridden  country  in  Europe,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Spain,  to  adopt  rational  or  humane  tests  in 
a  matter  of  real  importance  to  society.  It  is  surprising  to  find 
these  gentlemen  solemnly  quoting  the  evidence  of  a  firm  of 
lawyers  in  South  Carolina  to  the  effect  that  “conjugal  fidelity  is 
greater,  and  desertion  less,  in  South  Carolina  than  in  any  other 
State.”  The  opinion  of  these  lawyers  is  confessedly  influenced 
by  a  determination  to  stand  up  for  local  institutions  at  any  cost, 
and  the  reader  of  certain  documents  referred  to  later  will  find 
exactly  the  same  local  pride  in  the  States  of  South  J')akota  and 
Nevada,  where  the  divorce  laws  are  extremely  lax.  The  report, 
however,  entirely  suppresses  the  interesting  circumstance  that  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  has  long  been  compelled  to  enact  a  law 
that  no  man  may  leave  more  than  one-fourth  of  his  property  to 
his  mistress  and  illegitimate  children.  Without  quarrelling  with 
the  common  sense  of  this  law,  which  might  with  advantage  be 
enacted  in  England,  it  is  noteworthy  that  a  witness  who  strongly 
defended  the  present  law  of  South  Carolina,  was  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  precaution  in  regard  to  concubinage  was  not  taken 
without  very  good  reason.  In  these  circumstances  “conjugal 
fidelity,”  in  a  sense  not  incompatible  with  concubinage,  may  well 
be  “greater  than  in  other  States,”  nor  is  it  uncommon  to  find  that 
where  men  have  these  privileges,  the  women  are  dragooned  into 
the  chastity  of  an  Oriental  harem. 

The  observations  on  divorce  in  the  United  States  are  equally 
surprising.  After  recording  the  efforts  of  a  Divorce  Congress  to 
agree  upon  an  uniform  divorce  law  which  is  almost  identical  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Majority  Eeport,  except  as  to  lunacy, 
we  are  told  that  the  freedom  of  divorce  in  x\merica  “  scandalises 
all  decent  people,”  and  that  “America  is  appalled  at  the  conse¬ 
quences.”  “America”  appears  to  consist  of  Mr.  Eoosevelt  and 
Dr.  Dike.  The  correspondence  with  lawyers  in  various  States, 
printed  in  the  appendices,  does  not  confirm  the  statements  in 
the  Minority  Report,  nor  do  they  deal  with  the  circumstances 
referred  to  in  the  .Majority  Report  as  explaining  the  fre(]uency  of 
divorce  in  the  States.  This  frequency  is,  no  doubt,  largely  due 
to  the  emigration  of  Europeans  to  various  States  in  order  to  get 
easy  divorce,  and  to  the  very  lax  administration  condemned  by 
the  American  lawyers  whose  opinions  are  invited.^  Easy  divorce 
is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  immoralitv'  in  ancient  Rome,  v.hereas 

(1)  Twenty-eight  opinions  arc  given  by  lawyers  from  various  States  on  the 
question  whether  the  divorce  laws  should  be  altered  and  whether  such  laws 
diminish  respect  for  marriage.  Of  th6.se,  nineteen  answers  uphold  the  statun 
quo,  six  answers  suggest  alteration,  two  are  inconclusive,  and  one  states  that 
opinions  are  divided.  Seven  answers  condemn  lax  administration. 
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it  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  excellent  historical  account  given 
by  Mr.  de  Montmorency  in  an  appendix  that  easy  divorce  was 
merely  the  expression  of  a  laxity  which  had  grown  up  from  quite 
different  causes.  The  Archbishop  and  his  colleagues  complain 
that  no  witness  has  been  able  to  tell  them  of  a  country  where 
“public  morality,  &c.,  has  been  promoted  by  greater  facilities  for 
dissolution  of  marriage.”  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  prove  such 
a  proposition,  especially  now,  since  they  refrained  from  asking 
any  witness  to  do  so ;  but  it  is  possibly  more  than  an  historical 
accident  that  sexual  morality  in  Catholic  countries,  where  there 
is  no  divorce,  is  far  more  lax  than  in  Protestant  countries  where 
there  is  divorce.  The  same  inference  may  be  drawn  by  any  student 
of  mediaeval  history,  or  by  any  person  who  studies  the  sexual 
morality  of  England  before  1857  and  after  1857,  not  to  mention 
South  Carolina.  After  being  informed  that  further  facilities  for 
divorce  would  cause  a  “terrible  increase  in  divorces,”  we  are  told 
that  there  is  “  no  demand  for  divorce  among  the  poor.”  It  would 
be  just  as  reasonable  to  say  that  there  would  be  no  demand  for 
surgical  operations  among  the  poor  supposing  that  hospitals  did 
not  exist.  It  is  equally  untrue  to  assert  that  an  extension  of 
causes  for  divorce  would  injure  the  community.  The  evidence 
of  Mrs.  Parr  and  Miss  Davies  alone  refutes  the  Minority  Report. 
No  fair-minded  person  is  justified  in  accepting  it  without  reading 
all  the  evidence.  This  head-counting  Minority  has  no  right  to 
ignore  the  claims  of  one  hard  case  for  which  a  proper  remedy 
exists. 

Throughout  this  report  we  are  expected  to  presume  that 
marriage  is  a  condition  in  w'hich  the  spouses  are  always  guiltily 
desiring  other  intimacies  at  the  expense  of  all  those  sentiments 
which,  even  apart  from  mutual  affection,  are  derived  from 
common  interest  and  parental  feeling.  We  may  possibly  under¬ 
stand  this  ]>rofessionally  cynical  view  of  human  nature  in  an 
ecclesiastic,  but  why  should  we  find  it  expressed  by  two  amiable 
lawyers,  even  though  one  of  them  is  a  bachelor?  The  truth  is 
that  ecclesiastical  presumptions  die  hard,  though  that  they  can 
die  is  obvious  when  we  read  that  the  State  must  “legislate  for  the 
general  good  of  the  whole  nation,”  instead  of  “translating  the 
canons  of  the  Christian  Church  into  Acts  of  Parliament.” 

The  only  substantial  point  in  the  Minority  Report  is  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  divorce  for  such  a  cause  as  desertion,  how'ever  well 
deserved  by  a  really  innocen  -’.-e  to  end  in  divorce  by 

consent.  This  at  once  raise  *  testion  whether  divorce 

by  consent  is  such  a  bugbe  i  .i;  i  )resented  to  be  in  both 
reports. 

This  question  I  hope  to  at  .  ’  a  subsequent  number. 

E.  S.  P.  Haynes. 
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There  is  a  Vigny,  we  all  know,  whose  words  may  be  unfamiliar, 
whose  strains  are  not.  Akin  to  Wordsworth’s  in  the  H\(jlx]and 
(hrl.  “His  plaintive  numbers  flow,  for  old  unhappy  far-off  things, 
and  battles  long  ago”  :• — 

■■Qti'il  est  doux,  qu’il  est  doux  d’4couter  des  liistoires, 

Des  liistoires  du  temps  passe; 

Qnand  les  branches  d’arbrc  sont  uoires, 

Qimnd  la  neigo  est  dpaissc  et  charge  im  sol  glac4.”  (La  Neigo.) 

And,  alone  by  moonlight  in  some  mountain  grove,  with  Scott  and 
Milton  he  has  sighed  ;  “Oh!  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn  on 
Fontarabian  echoes  borne  !  ”  ; — 

‘‘J'aime  le  son  du  cor,  le  soir,  au  fond  des  hois." 

'Fo  which  comjdaint  Fancy  has  sent  in  sweet  res])onse  : 

■‘Les  airs  lointains  d’un  cor  m4Iancolique  et  tendre,” 

“coming  in  solemn  beauty  like  slow  old  tunes  of  Spain,”  which 
sing  of  Roland  and  great  (’harles’s  knights,  slain  but  victorious 
and  of  all  sins  cleansed  in  bloody  Roncevaux  :  — 

"Ames  des  Chevaliers,  revenez.-vous  encor? 

Est-ce  vous  qui  parlez  avec  la  voix  du  cor? 

Roncevaux !  Roncevaux  1  dans  ta  sombre  vallee 
L 'ombre  du  grand  Roland  n’cst  done  pas  consol^el  ”  (Le  Cor.) 

Than  which  martial  dirge  nothing  could  be  more  daintily  or  more 
massively  Gothic  in  the  best  1830  manner.  But  then,  such  ditties, 
however  exquisite  their  native  virginity  of  outlook  and  the  un¬ 
ruffled  freshness  of  their  music  or  colouring,  are  only  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  that  manner — a  manner  illustrated,  besides,  and  with 
greater  fretpiency,  by  numberless  poets  of  Vigny’s  day.  Of  their 
kind  they  are  two  admirable  samples,  still  widely  admired  and 
quoted  in  France,  more  so,  in  fact,  than  any  other  poems  of  de 
Vigny’s,  who  is  commonly  known  there  as  the  author  of  Le  Cor. 
And  yet  they  would  suffice  at  most  to  give  him  a  distinguished, 
and  not  a  foremost,  place  among  the  one-time  brilliant  score  or 
so  of  French  romantic  heralds  and  ballad  makers.  But  he  is 
infinitely  more  than  that.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  more 
serenely  classical  (if,  indeed,  to  be  classical  nowadays,  in  this 
world  of  hobbled  curves,  wilful  scrimpness  and  shrillness,  is  not 
the  very  acme  of  self  as  against  social  expression,  hence,  too,  of 
romanticism,  as  I  understand  that  lerm?)  in  its  softly  roundcff 
contours  and  the  sensuous  discretion  of  its  opalescent  flesh  and 
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mosaic  tints,  than  this  picture  of  the  Kornan  damsel,  dreaming  of 
the  youthful  Consul  as  she  yields  herself  to  her  bevy  of  fair 
slaves  : — 

"  Sa  tuniquc  est  livree  iiux  fetniiies  de  Milt  t, 

Et  ses  pieds  sont  lav^s  dans  uu  vase  do  lait. 

Dans  I'ovale  d'un  niarbro  aux  veines  piii'inirinos 
L’eau  rose  la  rcQoit ;  puis  les  lilies  latines, 

8ur  ses  bras  indolents  versant  de  doux  parfuiiis, 

Voilent  d'un  jour  trop  vif  les  rayons  import uns; 

Et  sous  1(!3  plis  (ipais  de  la  robe  onctueuse 
La  lumi6re  descend  molle  et  voluptueuse. 

A  domain  of  art,  of  pure  Parnassian  art,  this,  in  which  so 
many  poets,  and  of  the  greatest — a  Chenier,  a  Keats — have  sought 
and  found  a  haven  from  the  sordid  or  tawdry  pageant  of  modern 
life.  Some  of  them,  and  they  not  the  least  Olympian,  having 
once  reached  there,  and  verified  the  truth  of  Gautier’s  saying  that 
“Art  is  the  best  solace  for  life,”  have  dwelt  there  ever  after, 
“safe  in  the  hallowed  quiets  of  the  past”  and  ‘‘in  their  devotion 
to  something  afar  from  the  field  of  our  sorrow.”  But  the  more 
human  among  tlu'm.  hence  the  truer  men,  if  not  the  truer  poets, 
have  none  the  less,  from  time  to  time,  felt  and  responded  to  the 
call  of  their  fellow-sufferers  below,  'rims  Keats  himself 

‘‘And  can  I  ever  bid  these  joys  farewell? 

Yes,  I  must  pass  them  for  a  nobler  life. 

Whore  I  may  find  the  agonies,  the  strife 
Of  human  hearts.” 

So  Vigny,  as  well,  the  shy  and  aloof  Vigny,  and  more  often  than 
Keats.  Once  even,  if  once  only,  he  relaxed  into  frankly  popular 
and  jingling  rhymes  : — 

“Qu’  elle  etait  belle,  ma  Frcgate, 

Lorsqu'  elle  voguait  dans  lo  vent  I 
Elle  avait  au  soleil  levant 
Toutes  les  couleurs  de  1  'agate ; 

Ses  voiles  luisaient  le  matin 
(,'omme  des  ballons  de  satin, 

Sa  quille  mince,  longue  et  plate, 

Portait  deux  bandes  d’^carlate . 

Qu’  elle  etait  belle,  ma  Fregate, 

Lorsqu’  elle  voguait  dans  Ic  vent!  ” 

Lines  which  in  their  salty  nimhleness  vie  with  the  following 
from  Mr.  Xewbolt  :  — 

“She’s  the  daughter  of  the  breeze, 

She’s  the  darling  of  the  seas. 

And  we  call  her,  if  you  please,  the  bright  Medu-sa; 

From  beneath  her  bosom  bare 
To  the  snakes  among  her  hair. 

She's  a  flash  of  golden  light,  the  bright  Medu-sa.” 
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So  much  for  Vigny’s  single  whiff  of  sea-breeze  and  of  joy ;  the 
latter  not  unalloyed,  for  the  frigate  of  his  dream  is  battered  and 
sunk  in  Aboukir  Bay,  by  Mr.  Newbolt’s  squadron !  And  all  this 
will  have  revealed  to  you,  in  Vigny,  if  you  did  not  know  him  as 
such  already,  a  very  versatile  artist  and  graceful  poet  de  genre, 
charming,  but,  let  us  readily  admit,  not  great;  not  creative  in 
either  substance  or  manner.  Would  you  now  have  him  really 
great,  and  still  charming,  you  need  but  turn  to  one  of  his 
nocturnes  or  twilights.  For  he  is  a  master  of  evening  shades  and 
nocturnal  symphonies.  There  is  a  Miltonic  strain  about  his 
several  descriptions  of  the  night  in  Eloa,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  following  picture  of  dusk  would  strike  me  as  a  wonderful 
variation  on  Wordsworth’s  hint,  “The  eve  is  quiet  as  a  holy  nun, 
breathless  with  adoration”  ;  — 

“  La  Nature  t ’attend  dans  un  silence  austere, 

L’  herbe  ^l^ve  ii  tes  pieds  son  nua^e  des  soirs, 

Et  le  soupir  d ’adieu  du  soleil  k  la  terre 
Balance  les  beaux  lis  comme  des  encensoirs; 

La  foret  a  voile  ses  colonnes  profondes. 

La  montagne  se  cache,  et  sur  les  piiles  ondes 
Le  saule  a  suspondu  ses  chastes  reposoirs. 

Le  crepuscule  ami  s’endort  dans  la  valine 
Sur  r  herbe  d'emeraude  et  sur  I’or  du  gazon. 

Sous  les  timides  joncs  de  la  source  Isolde, 

Et  sous  le  bois  reveur  qui  tremble  ii  I’horizon, 

Se  balance  en  fuyant  dans  les  grappes  sauvages, 

Jette  son  manteau  gris  sur  le  bord  des  rivages 
Et  des  fleurs  de  la  nuit  entr’ouvre  la  prison.” 

From  which  you  might  infer  that  Vigny  was  a  lover  and  fond 
interpreter  of  Nature.  He  is  not;  in  fact,  he  is  Nature’s  most 
impassioned  hater  among  poets,  although  a  lover  of  scenery  in  a 
purely  decorative  sense,  as  a  medium  for  word  painting  in 
mellow  and  suggestive  tones.  His  true  spirituality,  unlike 
Hugo’s  and  Lamartine’s,  lies  not  here,  in  an  intimate  com¬ 
munion  with  nature,  but  in  his  communion,  or  rather,  his 
failure  to  establish  a  communion  with  his  fellow-men.  This 
failure  has  inspired  the  first  of  his  greater  and  more  philosophical 
poems,  Mo'ise.  For  it  is  as  a  philosophical  poet,  the  first  in  date 
for  France,  and,  with  Leconte  de  Lisle,  the  only  great  French 
poet  of  that  kind,  that  he  takes  rank  as  a  world  poet  and  critic 
of  life  in  the  Arnoldian  sense.  Moreover,  from  an  English 
viewpoint,  Moise  illustrates  an  interesting  aspect  of  Vigny’s 
formal  art,  which  has  been  overlooked  by  French  critics.  I 
refer  to  his  treatment  of  biblical  themes  and  biblical  style — for 
France,  exceptional  in  the  spirit  as  in  the  letter.  To  us,  the 
Bible  speaks  through  our  Authorised  Version,  if  I  may  put  it  so, 
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in  an  archaic  but  almost  native  tongue;  to  the  French,  from  a 
literary  standpoint,  it  has  ever  remained  a  somewhat  exotic 
treasury.  As  such  it  has  been  freely  drawn  upon  by  their  poets 
for  devotional  paraphrase  in  verse  (Malherbe,  Racine,  Lamartine), 
or  devotional  paraphrase  in  prose  (Chateaubriand,  Lamennais) ; 
but,  in  either  case,  it  has  been  approached  through  the  Vulgate, 
and  rendered  into  a  super-unctuous  and  florid  style,  very  remote 
from  the  Hebraic.  Again,  the  Bible  has  been  used  by  French 
poets  for  purely  profane  purposes,  as  an  arsenal  of  Apocalyptic 
visions  and  frescoes  by  Hugo,  or,  more  often,  as  a  frame  for 
voluptuous  pictiu'es  of  the  East.  Alone,  Leconte  de  Lisle  can  be 
said  to  have  thoroughly  assimilated  the  Hebraic  spirit,  but  then, 
he  was  a  Hebrew  scholar.  Of  the  others,  Vigny  has  perhaps 
come  nearest  to  it  in  an  aesthetic  sense.  His  rendering,  for 
instance,  of  the  following  passage  from  Proverbs, 

•‘I  have  decked  my  bed  with  coverings  of  tapestry,  with  carved  works, 
with  fine  linen  of  Egypt. 

I  have  perfumed  my  bed  with  myrrh,  aloes,  and  cinnamon. 

Come,  let  us  take  our  fill  of  love,  until  the  morning.” 

into  : 

“Mon  lit  est  parfum^  d’alo^s  et  de  myrrhe; 

L ’odorant  cinnamone  et  le  nard  de  Palmyre 
Out  chez  moi  de  L’Egypte  embaumd  les  tapis; 

J’ai  place  sur  mon  front  et  I’or  et  le  lapis; 

Venez,  mon  bien-aime,  m’enivrer  de  delices 
Jusqu’k  I’heure  oil  le  jour  appelle  aux  sacrifices!  ” 

is  far  more  effectual,  in  its  w'eird  and  sensuous  musical  appeal, 
based  on  the  assonant  laisse  in  i,  than  Oscar  Wilde’s  dilute 
rendering  into  rhythmical  prose.  La  sainte  Courtisane.  But, 
more  interesting  even  than  such  textual  tours  de  force,  are  the 
ruthless  deformations  to  which  Vigny’s  agnosticism  subjects  the 
biblical  narrative  and  teaching.  To  give  but  one  example,  in  the 
ix)em  from  which  I  have  just  quoted,  “La  Femme  Adultere,” 
Vigny  brands  the  man  as  the  seducer  and  seeks  to  awaken  our 
pity  for  the  woman,  whereas  in  Scripture  the  woman  is  primarily 
to  blame.  Deformations  of  this  kind  teem  in  Motse,  in  the 
opening  portion  of  which  Vigny  may  be  said  to  have  rivalled  the 
harsh  glamour  of  Hebrew  poetry. 

The  Holy  Land  :  the  land  of  God-made  song  and  God-like 
agony,  of  prophets  and  of  poets  and  of  martyrs.  The  sun  is 
setting  o’er  the  tents  of  Israel,  clothing  the  country  all  around 
in  shimmering  hues  of  purple  and  old  gold.  A  solitary  human 
form  stands  out,  as  Moses  is  seen  to  climb  the  steep  and  barren 
slopes  of  rugged  Nebo.  The  skin  of  his  face  shines,  as  once  before 
it  shone  on  Sinai.  When  he  has  gone  some  way  he  halts,  for 
VOL.  Xt’III.  N.s.  H 
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but  a  moment,  to  cast  a  farewell  and  wide-embracing  glance  upon 
the  vast  prospective  : — 

“  Moise,  homme  de  Dieu,  s’arrete,  et,  sans  orgueil, 

Sur  le  vaste  horizon  promene  un  long  coup  d’ceil; 

II  voit  d'ahord  Phasga,  que  des  figuiers  entourent, 

Puis,  au  dela  des  monts  que  ses  regards  parcourent, 

S'^tend  tout  Galaad,  Ephraim,  Manass4, 

Dont  le  pays  fertile  k  sa  droite  est  plac6. 

Vers  le  Midi,  Juda,  grand  et  sterile,  4tale 
Ses  sables  ou  s’endort  la  mer  occidentale; 

Plus  loin,  dans  un  vallon  que  le  soir  a  pali, 

Couronn4  d’oliviers,  se  montre  Nephtali; 

Dans  des  plaines  de  fleurs  magnifiques  et  cahnes 
Jericho  s’apercjoit ;  c’est  la  ville  des  palmes.” 

We  recognise  the  scenery  for  we  have  read  of  it  before.'  But 
I  am  not  sure  that  we  recognise  this  Moses.  He  is  called  the 
Man  of  God,  but  has  not  waited  for  the  Lord’s  voice  to  summon 
him  unto  the  mountain  of  Death.  He  has  set  out  towards  it 
of  his  own  will  or  impulse.  He  is  said  to  be  free  from 
pride,  no  doubt  in  accordance  with  the  verse  in  Numbers ; 
"Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all  men  which  were 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ”  ;  yet  has  no  need  of  the  Lord’s  aid  in 
order  to  see  that  vast  stretch  of  country.  He  sees  it  with  his 
naked  human  eye,  not  by  virtue  of  any  miracle,  but,  it  may  be, 
as  the  outcome  of  the  clear,  still  Eastern  sky  (the  kind  of  solution 
a  higher  criticist  might  propound) ;  or,  more  likely,  because  the 
poet  sees  both  deep  and  wide.  Again,  this  Moses  beholds  the 
whole  of  Canaan  and  the  Promised  Land,  where  he  knows  full 
well  that  he  will  never  rest,  not,  apparently,  because  God  has 
told  him  of  it,  but  rather  because  the  poet  knoweth  men  and 
their  thanklessness.  Still,  his  parting  gesture  is  one  of  blessing 
*  on  the  heedless  and  ungrateful  throng  below  : — 

‘‘II  voit,  sur  les  Hebreux  etond  sa  grande  main. 

Puis  vers  le  haut  du  mont  il  reprend  son  chemin.” 

And  they  in  the  valley  weep,  for  he  "is  one  whom  men  love 
not  and  yet  regret.”  They  weep,  soon  they  will  dance  and  sing. 
For  there  is  no  man  so  great  that  his  fellows  cannot  do  and  thrive 
without  him ;  no  burden  of  power  so  great  that  a  man  cannot  be 
found  willing  to  shoulder  it  when  another  man  has  laid  it  down  in 
weariness. 

(1)  And  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab  unto  the  mountain  of 
Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  that  is  over  against  Jericho.  And  the  Lord 
shewed  him  all  the  land  of  Gilead,  unto  Dan, 

And  all  Naphtali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  and  all  the 
land  of  Judah,  unto  the  utmost  sea. 

And  the  south,  and  the  plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm 
trees,  unto  Zoar.— (Deut.  xxxiv.  1-3.) 
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And  Moses  should  now  be  face  to  face  with  the  Lord,  in  an 
impenetrable  cloud.  In  the  Bible  God  speaks  to  Moses  and  bids 
him  die.  In  the  poem  Moses  speaks  to  God,  and  to  a  silent  God. 
Whv  silent,  we  shall  learn  later.  Indeed,  to  use  Coleridge’s 
phrase,  “within  that  cloud,  so  lonely  ’tw'as,  that  God  himself 
scarce  seemed  thus  to  be  !  ” 

Or,  if  present,  would  He  have  remained  thus  deaf  and  dumb 
to  Moses’  questionings  and  reproaches  : — 

"  Poiirquoi  vous  fallut-il  tarir  mes  esp^rances, 

Ne  pas  me  laisser  homme  avec  mes  ignorances?” 

which  are  more  akin  in  spirit  to  the  large  utterance  of  a  certain 
Lucifer  in  Byron’s  “Cain,” 

“Then  my  father’s  God  did  well 
When  he  prohibited  the  fatal  tree? 

— But  had  done  better  in  not  planting  it.” 

than  to  the  humble  reluctance  of  the  biblical  Moses  in  accepting 
his  crushing  mission  :  “And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  ‘  0,  my 
Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent,  neither  heretofore,  not  since  Thou  has 
spoken  Thy  servant,  but  I  am  slow  of  speech  and  of  a  slow 
tongue.’”  So  the  biblical  Moses,  but  not  he  of  the  poet’s 
reading.  He  is  not  slow  or  spare  of  speech,  neither  is  he  unaware 
of  his  eloquence  and  manifold  gifts,  nor  loath  to  display  them  in 
the  Almighty’s  presence  and  for  our  own  edification  ; — 

“  J’ai  fait  pleuvoir  le  feu  sur  la  tete  des  rois; 

J’engloutis  les  cit4s  sous  les  sables  mouvants; 

Je  ren verse  les  monts  sous  les  ailes  des  vents; 

Mon  pied  infatigable  est  plus  fort  que  I’espace; 

Le  fleuve  aux  grandes  eaux  se  range  quand  je  passe, 

Et  la  voix  de  la  mer  se  tait  devant  ma  voix . 

Et  cependant.  Seigneur,  je  ne  suis  pas  heureux; 

Vous  m’avez  fait  vieillir  puissant  et  solitaire, 

Laissez-moi  m’endormir  du  sommeil  de  la  terre." 

Now,  this  sonorous  fugue  in  the  grand  manner,  with  its  deep 
organ  notes  and  stately  rhythm,  and,  above  all,  its  sorrowful 
refrain  on  the  loneliness  of  power,  of  genius,  strikes  one  as  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  poetic  amplification  on  the  vanity  of 
earthly  greatness.  Bather  is  it  the  voluntary  swan-song  of  a  born 
leader  of  men,  fully  conscious  of  his  high  mission  and  responsi¬ 
bilities ;  conscious,  too,  of  the  success  with  which  he  has  fulfilled 
them,  as  it  were,  single-handed,  under  the  august  but  somewhat 
honorary  patronage  of  his  acknowledged  King  and  Lord — by 
courtesy.  He  reminds  one  in  a  way  of  a  forceful  minister  to  a 
constitutionally-minded  monarch,  not  to  say  roi  faineant,  whom 
he  would  not  consult  overmuch,  but  to  whom  he  might  report 
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progress  whenever  convenient,  and  only  if  convenient.  We  look  in 
vain  here  for  the  humble  servant  to  an  awe-inspiring  Master,  of 
whose  minute  commands  he  is  the  yet  humbler  and  almost 
reluctant  executor. 

For  the  biblical  Moses,  once  again,  bewails,  not  his  genius  and 
success,  but  his  very  weakness  and  shortcomings.  And  his 
Master  is  neither  angered  nor  mute,  but  answers  his  appeal  forth¬ 
with,  by  appointing  seventy  from  among  the  elders  “to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  people  with  thee,  that  thou  bear  it  not  thyself 
alone.”  Concerning  which  scheme  of  divided  authority  I  am 
certain  of  one  thing  :  that  it  would  not  have  been  agreeable  to 
Vigny’s  “theocrat,”  benevolent  as  he  doubtless  is,  and  dutiful. 
For  it  is  release  from  power  he  craves,  not  the  pruning  of  it ;  and 
release,  not  so  much  from  the  material  cares  of  government  as 
from  the  coldness  and  want  of  sympathy  of  his  fellows.  They 
honour  and  obey  him  as  a  leader ;  as  a  man  they  neither  love  nor 
hate  him.  He  is  to  them  a  stranger,  wonderful,  inscrutable,  hope¬ 
lessly  outside  their  ken  of  understanding,  hence  of  sympathy  : — 

“  Sitot  que  votre  souffle  n  rempli  lo  berger, 

Les  hommes  se  sont  dit  :  ‘  II  nous  est  (Stranger.’  ” 

He  is  no  longer  one  of  us,  they  feel,  since  glowing  inspiration 
lights  up  his  brow.  “He  stands  among  them,  but  not  of  them  ” ; 
nay,  not  even  among  them.  He  walks  before  them,  a  sad  and 
lonely  figure  in  his  glory  ! 

“J’ai  march4  devant  tous,  triste  et  seul  dans  ma  gloire. 

You  will  have  grasped  by  now  the  romantic  leit-motif  which 
underlies  the  biblical  tale,  that  is,  the  penalty  of  genius  breeding 
solitude  all  around.  For  “with  the  common  thoughts  of  men 
genius  holds  but  slight  communion.”  How,  then,  can  they  be 
expected  to  commune  with  its  herald?  They  may  admire,  and 
revere,  and  tremble  in  his  presence,  as  they  do  here,  largely 
because  the  inspiration  is  divine.  Or  they  of  an  unbelieving  and 
less  reverential  age  may  envy  and  mock  and  hate  ;  unless,  per¬ 
chance,  they  remain  perfectly  indifferent,  probably  unaware,  and 
certainly  unconcerned,  whether  their  attitude  give  him  pain  or 
not.  And  he,  in  any  case,  will  suffer,  alike  from  their  hatred  or 
their  indifference  or  their  misconception  of  his  own  attitude 
towards  them.  “None  think  the  great  unhappy,  but  the  great.” 
For  he  is  unhappy,  not  after  the  fashion  of  Eene  or  the  Childe, 
because  men  fail,  or  wilfully  refuse,  to  acknowledge  his  ascend¬ 
ancy,  but  rather  because  he  finds  they  cannot  rise  to  share  with 
him  the  higher  life  and  knowledge.  Indeed,  Renan  once  wrote, 
rightly,  as  I  think,  and  most  pathetically  :  “Imagine  the  grief  of 
the  true  scholar  and  thinker  on  finding  himself  by  his  very 
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qualities  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  living  in  a  world 
apart,  with  beliefs  peculiar  to  himself?  Can  you  wonder  that  he 
is  sometimes  sad  and  lonely?  ”  Which  pithy  remark,  in  my  view, 
would  give  us  the  keynote  to  Vigny’s  mood  as  expressed  in  this 
line  from  Maise  : — 

“Aussi,  loin  do  m’aimer,  voil^  qu'ils  tremblent  tous.” 

Now,  regarding  the  later  verb  as  purely  circumstantial,  and 
reading  the  line  in  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter,  it  would  seem 
to  crystallise  the  whole  tragedy  of  the  thinker  born  in  this  modern 
democratic  world,  if  he  happen  to  be  a  man  of  action  as  well  as 
a  thinker,  conscious  of  his  worth,  and  longing  to  devote  to  his 
country  and  his  fellows  the  pulsating  energies  of  his  manhood. 
For  such  energies  as  his  there  is  no  outlet  in  our  public  life ; 
since,  as  a  thinker,  he  must  needs  be  relentless  in  his  personal 
quest  for  truth,  and,  once  in  ix)ssession  of  it,  equally  unshakable 
in  his  resolve  to  convey  its  message  to  all,  heedless  of  conse¬ 
quences,  because  spurred  on  by  personal  ideals  and  not  by  the 
compounded  interest  of  class  or  party  greed.  Now  such  utterances 
may  on  rare  occasions  have  carried  weight  with  an  aristocracy  ;  in 
a  democracy  they  are  choked,  shouted  down,  laughed  out  of  court 
into  the  obscure  columns  of  some  brilliant  but  unread  weekly.  For 
whereas  an  aristocracy,  if  not  exactly  appreciative,  is,  as  a  rule, 
yet  playfully  tolerant  of  even  hostile  genius,  democracy  frowns 
upon  all  such  talents  as  do  not  cater  directly  for  its  lusts,  or  look 
to  it  for  every  prompting  and  sanction.  Democracy  favours 
creatures,  brilliant  creatures  if  you  will,  but  creatures  none  the 
less,  not  creators — creatures  who  lead  it,  not  whither  their  wdsdom 
or  their  conscience,  but  whither  its  momentary  passions  impel  it. 
Democracy  fights  shy  of  independent  spokesmen,  preferring  merely 
collective  thought  and  representative  talent.  What  it  wants  is  a 
sonorous  gramophone  to  sing  tunes  of  its  own  composition,  and 
with  itself  as  operator.  It  welcomes  specialists,  whose  sphere  of 
work  and  influence  is  easily  defined  and  circumscribed.  It  dreads 
all-round  ability.  It  requires  a  poet,  for  instance,  to  remain  a 
{K)et  :  free,  if  he  so  choose,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  coming  harvest 
or  millennium,  but  content  in  such  a  case  to  watch  those  seeds 
germinate  and  ripen  from  afar — from  his  study.  Woe  betide  him 
if  he  show  any  signs  of  claiming  an  active  share  in  things  of 
government !  Democracy  will  then  see  in  him  nothing  but  a  self- 
seeker  after  ))ower.  For  just  as  to  be  witty  is  to  be  thought 
malicious,  according  1o  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  so,  too,  to  be  strong 
is  to  be  thought  self-seeking  and  corrupt.  In  brief,  democracy 
— I  do  not  say  as  it  should  be,  but  as  we  know  it — hates  all 
such  merit  as  stands  alone.  Personal  eminence,  to  me  the  corner- 
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stone  of  a  true 'democracy,  it  regards  as  its  direst  foe,  more 
abhorrent  even  than  conventional  rank,  after  whieh  it  ever 
hankers  with  secret  and  illicit  love.  And  here,  and  here  only 
democracy  joins  hands  with  the  aristocracy  of  birth  in  the  rigid 
maintenance,  and  possible  multiplication,  of  our  numerous  tables 
of  precedence.  There  is  one,  for  instance,  for  our  hereditary  and 
gold-topped  peerage;  another  for  our  gilt-edged  mayors,  sheriffs, 
and  aldermen ;  yet  another  for  our  several  orders  of  knighthood. 
Indeed,  of  all  our  orders,  there  is  but  one  that  confers  no  pre¬ 
cedence,  and  that  is  the  “Order  of  Merit.”  I  remember  our 
being  told  by  the  papers  on  the  morrow  of  its  foundation  how 
admii-ably  democratic  w^as  the  omission,  %nd  it  may  seem 
democratic  and  it  may  be  admirable ;  it  is  certainly  convenient. 
True,  it  does  not  affect  the  great  soldiers,  sailors,  and  statesmen 
on  its  list,  who  derive  their  precedence  from  other  sources.  But 
what  of  the  scientists,  the  artists,  the  men  of  letters?  They,  as 
usual,  are  left  behind  and  submerged,  so  deep  is  our  concern  for 
their  modesty,  so  deep,  too,  our  wholesome  distrust  of  intellectual 
eminence  in  public  life  !  In  saying  which  I  am  merely  lending 
local  colour  in  time  and  space,  and,  it  may  be,  just  a  little 
acquiescence,  to  Vigny’s  own  train  of  thought  on  the  subject,  as 
revealed  by  numberless  references  scattered  throughout  his 
“Diary  of  a  Poet,”  and  epitomised  in  his  verse  diatribe  against 
our  modern  oracles.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  doubtful  whether  at 
bottom  he  is  more  patient  of  his  own  social  order,  this  nobleman, 
academician,  and  poet  (he  himself  would  have  reversed  this 
hierarchy)  who  wrote  in  that  truly  wonderful  profession  of 
intellectual  faith,  “I’Esprit  pur”  : — 

“Si  I’orgueil  prend  ton  coeur  quand  le  peuple  me  nomme, 

Que  de  mes  livres  seuls  te  vienne  ta  fiertd. 

J  'ai  mis  sur  le  cimier  dor^  du  f^entilhomme 
Une  plume  de  for  qui  n’est  pas  sans  beaute; 

.J’ai  fait  illustre  un  nom  qu’on  m’a  transmis  sans  gloire; 

Qu'il  soit  ancien,  qu’importe!  il  n’aura  de  memoire 
Que  du  jour  seulement  ou  mon  front  I’a  port^. 

Which  splendid  self-consciousness  of  the  man  who  knows  and 
values  only  that  which  he  owes  to  himself  might  sound  a  trifle 
harsh  and  forbidding,  did  it  not  blend  with  as  full  a  consciousness 
of  w’hat  he  owes  to  his  fellow-men.  But,  to  quote  Renan  once 
more,  “The  life  of  men  of  genius  presents  to  us  a  really  delightful 
vision  of  vast  intellectual  capacity  blending  with  a  most  charming 
sweetness  of  soul.  Were  such  men  to  possess  the  infinite,  the 
absolute  truth,  they  would  undoubtedly  still  suffer  from  bein 
alone  in  its  possession.”  We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  a  feelin 
of  this  kind  which  is  at  once  the  originality  and  moral  justification 
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of  Vigny’s  Moise,  and  distinguishes  the  latter  from  all  his  elders, 
from  Obermann,  Eene,  and  Manfred. 

Not  his  the  chill  aloofness  and  compressed  disdain  of  Senan- 
coiir;  nor  Chateaubriand’s  jaded  and  fastidious  pose  of  the  senti¬ 
mental  epicure,  ever  wearing  his  heart  in  a  sling,  while  lamenting 
all  the  while  that  men  and  women  tire  him  with  their  persistent 
love  and  homage  ;  nor  his,  again,  the  Byronic  strain  of  some 
Titanic  quarrel  with  his  fellows.  He,  Vigny,  if  a  brother  of  all 
these,  is  a  younger  and  more  tender  and  more  purely  human  one, 
in  a  mood  recalling  rather  Shelley’s  wail  from  Naples ;  while  with 
Tennyson  he  shares  the  Hate  of  Hate,  the  Scorn  of  Scorn — and, 
more  than  Tennyson — the  Love  of  Love.  Thus,  man’s  friendship 
having  failed  him,  he  will  now  seek  a  new  and  fairer  mate,  to 
whom  Intuition  may  perhaps  reveal  what  Eeason  could  not  grasp, 
his  loneliness  and  need  of  sympathy.  But  Genius,  as  a  rule,  is 
either  celibate,  or,  when  married,  soon  widowed  or  divorced  of  its 
ideal ;  I  should  have  added  :  never  mated — but  for  the  memory  of 
Eobert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett. 

In  love  Vigny  is  no  kinsman  to  either  of  those  twin  romantic 
showmen  :  the  superman,  Don  Juan,  high  priest ;  or  the  sub-man, 
Adolphe,  consumptive  clerk  in  unholy  orders.  No,  he  is  simply 
a  man,  the  son  of  woman,  of  a  noble,  tender  w’oman,  his  mother’s 
son  : — 


“  L ’Homme  a  toujours  besoin  de  caresse  et  d ’amour; 

Sa  m^>rc  I’en  abreuve  alors  qu’il  vient  au  jour, 

Et  ce  bras  le  premier  I’engourdit,  le  balance, 

Et  lui  donne  un  d^sir  d ’amour  et  d ’indolence.” 

An  original  and  magnificent  conception  this,  which  sees  in  the 
stammerings  and  vague  clingings  of  the  child  the  seeds  of  man’s 
great  lusts  and  man’s  great  love.  A  false  conception,  none  the 
less,  since  it  tends  to  confuse  two  irreducible  passions,  one  of 
which  is  rarely  selfish,  and  the  other  rarely  anything  but  selfish. 
Above  all,  a  dangerous  conception  when  pursued  beyond  the 
domain  of  unconscious  childhood  into  that  of  sensitive  boyhood. 
Indeed,  this  very  holiness  of  maternal  love  which,  in  a  frantic 
impulse  to  shield  his  purity  behind  its  own,  will  have  tried  to 
conceal  from  the  youth  and  his  smouldering  emotions  the  shock 
of  the  brutal  realities  of  life,  he,  later,  will  seek  it  afresh  with  all 
the  more  persistence,  and  believe  that  he  has  found  it  again  in 
every  woman — and  there  will  be  many  such — who  will  recall  to 
him  that  early  picture  of  inellable  love.  Moreover,  so  strongly,  so 
tenaciously  vill  this  sentiment,  this  illusion,  encompass  him, 
even  though  notched  by  cruel  and  repeated  deceptions,  that  some¬ 
thing  of  it  will  ever  remain  enshrined  in  his  heart.  Men  who 
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have  been  brought  up  by  their  mothers,  and  Vigny  is  one — happily 
for  the  world,  happily  for  women,  if  most  unhappily  for  them¬ 
selves — these  men  always  remain  idealists,  in  love  at  any  rate. 
Meantime  the  inevitable  day  must  dawn  when,  having  at  length 
become  men,  and  emerging  from  their  tender  wadded  seclusion, 
they  are  let  loose  in  the  pungent  whirlwind  of  the  cities.  With 
their  fresh  and  over-acute  sensibility,  neither  damped  nor  jaded 
by  the  promiscuous  jostlings  of  urban  adolescence  ;  with  their 
virgin  senses — they  are  the  first  to  be  caught  in  the  toils  so 
cunningly  w’oven  by  the  wules  and  seductiveness  of  women  !  They 
will  detect  the  fumes  of  the  censer  in  the  most  common  scents, 
and  looks  of  the  Madonna  in  eyes  pencilled  with  kohl  :  — 

“II  ira  dans  la  ville,  et  hi  Ics  vierges  folles 
Tx>  prendronfc  dans  lours  lacs  aux  prornifercs  paroles.” 

And  do  not  talk  to  me  of  strength  of  soul,  or  character,  which 
will  prevent  him  from  falling.  Perhaps  he  will  fall  a  little  later, 
but  then,  to  all  the  greater  depths.  Strength  of  soul,  of  character, 
only  serve  after  the  deception  to  raise  him,  or,  more  likely,  to 
re-kindle  in  him  just  enough  idealism  to  ensure  of  his  falling 
again,  if  alw'ays  with  nobility  : — 

"Plus  fort  il  sera  n6,  mioux  il  sera  vaincu. 

Car  plus  lo  fleuve  est  grand,  et  plus  il  est  ^mu.” 

Yes,  the  stronger  he  is,  the  stronger  will  be  his  capacity  for 
illusion,  for  emotion,  for  desire.  And,  besides,  if  the  spoiling 
which  he  has  undergone  at  the  hands  of  maternal  love  have  not 
killed  all  manliness  in  him,  this  kindness  of  woman  to  the  weak 
and  helpless  child  will  awaken,  from  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  a 
corresponding  kindness  of  the  man,  which  will  bid  him  see  in 
every  woman  a  w’eak  and  helpless  creature — a  child  almost — 
whom  he,  in  turn,  must  needs  protect  with  all  his  strength. 
“For  love,”  he  exclaims  somewhere,  “is  a  sublime  kindness.” 
The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that,  more  often  than  not,  in  such 
regions  as  he  will  look  for,  but  hardly  discover  it,  this  child- 
w'oman  wall  know  tw^enty  times  moi'e  about  life  than  he,  and  out 
of  her  apparent  and  alluring  helplessness  will  devise  a  fruitful 
bait  for  his  artless  strength.  For  of  childhood  she  has  retained 
but  the  simpering  ways.  But  he,  the  strong,  guileless  one,  wall 
not  see  that.  At  some  time  or  other  of  his  adolescence,  as  he 
stood,  a  lonesome  figure  in  the  ivory  tow’er  of  his  ancestral  castle, 
and  its  library  empannelled  with  ancient  tales  of  ladies  and  of 
knights,  he  wall  have  dreamed ;  it  may  have  been  of  some  vernal 
brow  wreathed  in  silken  curls,  seen  on  the  lawn  through  the 
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gothic  pane,  it  may  have  been  over  a  softly-coloured  print  hidden 
awav  in  some  old  chronicle  or  prayer-hook.  But  in  his  heart,  in 
his  imagination,  there  did  then  arise  the  vision  of  some  maiden, 
a  being  all  of  kindness  and  of  pity,  who,  to  allay  his  solitude, 
would  bend  over  him,  and  for  him  and  him  alone  would  shed  her 
vestal  raiment.  Which  vision,  white  as  his  own  soul,  and  [wssibly 
unmeaning  in  the  youth  of  eighteen,  will,  in  the  poet-made  man, 
rise  up  anew,  a  form  diaphanous  and  radiant.  Vigny’s  EJoa  to 
wit,  that  angel  of  pity,  born  of  a  tear  of  Christ’s  by  the  tomb  of 
Tja/arns  : — 


“Toiitp  pnree,  aux  youx  du  Cicl  qui  la  contemple, 

Kile  inarche  vers  Dieu  comine  une  dpouse  an  Temple; 

Son  beau  front  est  serein  et  pur  comme  un  beau  lis, 

Kt  cl'un  voile  d’azur  il  soid6vo  les  plis; 

Ses  cheveux,  partag^s  eomme  des  gerbea  blondes, 

Dans  les  vapeurs  de  Pair  perdent  leurs  molles  ondcs, 

Comme  on  voit  la  eomfete  errante  dans  les  cieux 
Fondro  an  sein  de  la  nuit  ses  rayons  gracioux; 

Cnc  rose  mix  lueurs  de  I’aube  matinale 
N’a  pas  de  son  teint  frais  la  rongeur  virginalc; 

Kt  la  lune,  des  bois  4clairant  I’^paisseur, 

D’un  de  ses  doux  regards  n’atteint  pas  la  douceur. 

Ses  ailes  sont  d 'argent  :  sous  une  pale  robe 
Son  pied  blanc  tour  h  tour  se  montre  et  se  derobe, 

Et  son  sein  agite  mais  k  peine  apergu 
Soulkve  les  contours  du  celeste  tissu. 

C’est  une  femme  aussi,  e’est  une  Ange  charniante.” 

“An  angel,  but  a  woman  too!” 

Now  to  what,  in  real  life,  did  this  ideal  of  chaste  woman¬ 
hood,  recalling  Shelley’s  Cythna  in  the  “Revolt  of  Islam,”  induct 
the  poet?  Well,  not  to  the  love  of  a  maid — maids  are  shy,  or 
were,  in  1830!  and  he,  too,  being  shy,  requires  that  advances  be 
made  him — but  to  a  passion  for  her,  who  interpreted  that  ideal 
ideally  (in  “Chatterton  ”),  although  she  herself  was  nothing 
less  than  ideal.  He  thought  he  loved  her  with  a  man’s  love; 
but,  I  fancy,  rather  worshipped  her  with  an  artist’s,  unless  it 
was  as  a  moralist,  as  a  “Brother  of  Mercy,”  for  love  of  the 
perils  of  this  woman,  of  her  misfortune,  of  her  humiliations 
and  of  her  very  sins  :  “He  would  like  to  be  her  friend  only, 
to  renounce  love,  so  that  infidelity,  when  it  came,  should  not 
compel  her  to  leave  him.”  The  “sublime  kindness”  again, 
as  you  see.  She,  on  her  side,  hardly  loved  him ;  I  should 
say,  loved  him  not  at  all,  but  was  pleased  to  drag  the  great  poet 
in  her  train,  as  a  precious  token  of  her  charms — while  simply 
trifling  with  the  man.  T  do  not  mention  her  name,  because 
I  fail  to  see  what  details  of  like  nature  concerning  such 
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wretched  personalities  can  either  add  to  or  take  away  from  a  work 
of  art,  excepting  on  very  rare  occasions.  If  a  poem  do  not 
explain  itself — I  mean  to  say  as  much  as  it  is  necessary  that  any 
poem  should  explain  itself  to  a  cultured,  competent  reader — then, 
as  a  work  of  art,  it  is  faulty.  And  if  it  explain  itself,  then  why 
sully  or  sadden  the  memory  of  one  whose  spirit  we  have  justly 
learned  to  reverence — in  spite  of  very  human  weaknesses?  I 
abominate  the  literary  ghoul.  Besides,  in  the  case  before  us  the 
poet  himself  has  undertaken  to  give  us  a  portrait  of  the  woman, 
wholly  freed  from  trivial  actualities,  and  thereby  gaining  much, 
artistically  speaking:  a  picture  which,  although  in  its  essence  a 
human  document,  rentains  none  the  less  a  personal  document  of 
inestimable  worth,  thanks  to  his  faculty  of  generalisation.  Bv 
the  physical  portrait  alone  we  know  the  type  immediately,  that 
of  the  woman-vampire  : — 

“  T/une  est  grande  et  superbe,  et  I’autre  est  h  aes  pieds; 

C'est  Dalila,  I’csclave,  et  ses  bras  sont  li^s 
Aux  genoux  reunis  du  maitre  jeune  et  grave 
Pont  la  force  divine  obeit  k  I’esclave, 

('oinme  un  doux  leopard  elle  est  soiiple,  et  repand 
Ses  cheveux  denoues  aux  pieds  de  son  amant; 

Ses  grands  yeux,  entr’ou verts  comme  s’ouvre  I’amande, 

Sont  brulants  du  plaisir  que  son  regarde  demando.” 

Which,  however,  does  not  |)revent  this  Eastern  courtesan  from 
aping  Western  modesty  even  in  the  matter  of  dress  : — 

“Ses  deux  seins,  tout  charges  d’amulettes  anciennes, 

Sont  chastcnient  presses  d’dtofles  syriennes.” 

Yes ;  how  the  fausse  ingenue  in  her  wise  indifference  smiles  at 
and  triumphs  over  the  ingenuousness  of  the  man,  strong,  but, 
like  Milton’s  Ramson,  yoked  to  her  weakness,  her  bond  slave! 
But  there,  he  loves,  with  a  poet’s  love,  an  artist’s  love,  a  heady 
love,  if  you  will,  but  in  any  case  that  of  a  lover  yielding  his  whole 
self  to  the  creature- -more  or  less — of  his  fancy.  She  does  not 
love  him,  and  makes  no  secret  of  it.  She  has  confessed  it  to 
her  best  girl  friend.  A  creature  of  luxury,  of  artifice,  of  fashion 
almost,  she  would  be  absolutely  incapable  of  giving  herself  to 
anyone,  no  matter  whom.  But  she  relishes  the  distinction  of 
being  loved  by  a  strong  and  famous  man,  of  whom  others  will 
envy  her  the  conquest.  She  will  make  it  a  point  of  honour  for 
herself  to  find  out  just  to  what  sacrifices  and  huniiliations  he  will 
bend  his  pride  for  love  of  her.  “For  it  is  indeed  through  pride 
that  she  to  whom  love  goeth,  and  who  giveth  life,  becomes  our 
foe.”  By  pride  again,  that  the  “feeble  and  lying  creature,”  as 
the  poet  calls  her,  bears  no  good  will  to  Samson  for  his  kindness 
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to  her;  nay,  almost  bears  him  a  grudge  for  it;  a  kindness  so 
crreat,  however,  that  thrice  already  he  has  forgiven  her  betrayal. 
And  she  will  betray  him  a  fourth  time,  as  though  for  spite  at 
seeing  herself  unmasked  and  subjected  to  his  kindness — crushed, 
as  it  were,  by  his  forgiveness.  For  only  a  woman  knows  how  to 
pardon,  without  wwds,  and  with  a  smile  on  her  lips.  Man’s 
forgiveness  on  a  like  occasion  is  almost  inevitably  accompanied 
bv  a  sermon  on  his  generosity,  which  makes  the  pardon  so  hard 
of  acceptance  to  a  woman  of  spirit !  But  then,  w^hy,  you  will  ask, 
does  not  our  Samson,  knowing  what  he  knows,  seek  happiness  in 
other  climes  or  in  seclusion?  Perhaps  by  remaining  here  he  has 
unconsciously  obeyed  a  mysterious  law  of  temperament,  which 
Vigny  formulated  thus  in  his  Journal  :  “Physical  love,  and 
physical  love  alone,  forgives  all  infidelity.  The  lover  knows  or 
believes  that  he  will  find  no  like  delight  elsew'here,  and,  while 
bewailing,  feasts  himself  upon  it.”  Although  he  adds  imme¬ 
diately  :  “But  thou,  love  of  the  soul,  passionate  love,  thou  canst 
forgive  nothing.”  To  me  the  amorous  fatalism  of  Samson  is 
certainly  other  than  that  of  the  purely  physical  passion.  He  is 
tired,  horribly  tired,  of  life  “in  his  gigantic  body  and  his  mighty 
head,”  firstly,  we  have  seen  it  in  Moise,  of  the  struggle,  material 
and  psychic,  against  his  fellow-man,  which  God  imposed  on  him  ; 
tired  also — w^e  see  it  in  La  Maison  du  Berger— oi  the  struggle  that 
God  imposed  on  him  against  the  forces  of  nature.  What  he  asks 
for,  then,  is  a  truce  in  this  arduous  struggle  against  men  and  the 
elements,  repose,  a  kiss;  since  he  \vas  born  sensitive,  with  an 
insatiable  longing  for  woman,  although  he  no  longer  over-rates 
the  true  value  of  her  caresses  : — 

“Quand  le  combat  que  Dieu  fit  pour  la  crdature 
Et  contre  son  semblable  et  contre  la  nature. 

Force  I’homme  chercber  un  sein  ou  reposer, 

Quand  ses  yeux  sont  en  pleura,  il  lui  faut  im  baiaer. 

Mais  il  n’a  pas  encor  fini  toute  sa  tache; 

Vient  un  autre  combat,  plus  secret,  traitre,  et  l&che; 

Sous  son  bras,  sur  son  coeur,  se  livre  celui-la; 

Et,  plus  ou  moins,  la  Femme  est  toujours  Dalila.” 

“And,  more  or  less,  every  woman’s  a  Delilah.”  He  knows  it, 
he  says  it  and  repeats  it,  but  does  not  cling  to  her  any  the  less, 

“  Ce  compagnon  dont  le  coeur  n’est  pas  sur, 

La  iemme,  enfant  malade,  et  douze  fois  impure.” 

He  calls  her  a  sickly  child.  Be  careful  now.  He  is  seeking  an 
excuse  for  the  woman  in  ol  der  to  excuse  himself  at  the  same  time 
for  clinging  to  her.  She  is  mentally  but  a  child,  therefore  irre¬ 
sponsible.  She  is  frail  of  body ;  she  has  therefore  need  of  a 
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protector.  And  lo  !  he,  thrice  betrayed,  is  rocking  her  again  in 
his  powerful  arms  while  murmuring 

“  Le  chant  funfebre  ct  douloureux, 

Pronoiice  daus  la  gorge  avec  des  mots  h^breux," 

a  song  wherein  “there  sobs  I  know  not  what  ground-tone  of 
human  agony”;  the  agony  of  a  great  soul  disillusioned,  which 
resigns  itself  to  bear  life  and  wait  for  death  : — 

■‘J’ai  donn6  mon  secret,  Dalila  va  le  veudre. 

Qu’ils  seront  beaux,  les  pieds  de  eelui  qui  viendra 
Pour  m’annoncer  la  mortl  Ce  qui  sera,  sera.” 

And  she,  meanwhile,  yielding  herself  unreservedly  to  his 
mighty  grip,  defenceless  but  smiling  and  flattered  at  the  power 
of  her  own  weakness,  reminds  me  of  another  woman,  in  George 
Meredith’s  poem  “Modern  Love.”  For  “the  poet’s  black  stage- 
lion  of  wronged  love  frights  not  our  modern  dames.  Well  if  he 
did  !  ” 

Samson  sings,  and  his  sad  and  plaintive  notes  are  sweet  to  her. 
They  pour  sleep  into  her  feather  brain,  although  in  reality  she 
does  not  understand  “the  foreign  tongue.”  A  significant  and 
deep  shaft  this,  whether  you  take  it  literally  and  apply  it  to 
Madame  de  Vigny,  who  spoke  French  l)ut  imperfectly,  while  he 
spoke  imperfect  English  ;  or,  again,  if  you  read  into  it,  as  I  incline 
to  do,  the  suggestion  that  she  cannot  understand  his  genius.  For, 
to  revert  to  Meredith  : — 

"Woman’s  manly  God  must  not  exceed 
Proportions  of  the  natural  nursing  size; 

Great  poets  and  great  sages  draw  no  prize 
With  w’omen,  but  the  little  lap  dog  breed,”  ete. 

Rut  the  genius— I  do  not  say  the  sage — if  he  be  not  utterly  spoilt 
by  success,  will  remain  modest  in  love ;  more  so  perhaps  than 
another  man,  for  he  of  all  men  would  like  to  be  loved  simjdy  as 
a  man.  And  if  he  fail,  then  he  will  generalise  his  failure  with  a 
superb  flash  of  the  imagination,  and  in  his  sumptuous  picture  of 
the  frail  and  false  Delilah,  rocked  by  the  colossal  and  guileless 
Sam.son,  he  will  portray  for  us  the  conflict,  to  him  usual  and 
eternal,  between  elemental  man  and  artificial  woman  : — 

“Ibie  lutte  ^teruclle,  cn  tout  temps,  en  tout  lieu, 

Se  livre  sur  la  terre  en  presence  de  Dieu, 

Entre  la  bonte  d’  homme  et  la  ruse  de  femme; 

Car  la  femme  est  un  etre  impur  de  corps  et  d’ame.” 

Again,  it  is  in  the  name  of  the  whole  male  sex  that  in  a  similar 
curse,  equally  beautiful  and  equally  untrue  in  its  cosmic  bearing, 
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he  will  formulate  the  terrible  decree  of  the  future,  the  eventual 
extinction  of  the  sexes  by  hatred  and  voluntary  separation  : — 

“Bientot,  sc  retirant  dans  un  hideux  royaume, 

La  Femme  aura  Gomorrhe,  et  I’homme  aura  Sodome; 

Et,  se  jetant  de  loin  un  regard  irriW, 

Les  deux  sexes  mourront,  chacun  de  son  cdt4.” 

Having  duly  admired  in  these  imprecations,  as  in  this  prophecy, 
their  intensity  and  sincerity  and  actual  truth — whereby  I  mean 
their  truth  at  the  time  of  utterance — we  feel  tempted  to  inquire  : 
but,  are  these,  Samson’s  imprecations  and  prophecy,  Vigny’s  last 
word  on  love  and  woman?  Of  course  not.  He  himself — Vigny — 
has  spoken  elsewhere  of  divine  fires  which,  as  they  gnaw  us  some¬ 
times,  we  may  curse,  but  none  the  less  hold  dear.  “For  feeble 
souls  alone  fear  passion  unalloyed.”  Besides,  for  a  man  w'ith 
whom  love  clothes  this  vestment  of  mystic  adoration.  “Yes,  love  ; 
thou  art  a  passion,  but  the  passion  of  a  martyr,  a  passion  like  that 
of  Christ,  a  passion  crowned  with  thorns,  from  which  no  thorn  is 
missing,”  the  feeling  of  love  is  imperishable,  however  perish¬ 
able  the  objects  which  kindled  it.  It  may  he  that  in  future  this 
feeling  will  no  longer  take  concrete  shape — although  one  pricks 
oneself  with  a  thorn  of  this  kind  willingly  enough  !  It  will 
scarcely  be  weakened.  It  will  not  die;  it  will  be  subtilised,  that 
is  all.  The  hour  will  come,  so  admirably  described  by  Holleck 
in  these  lines, 

"  There  is  an  evening  twiliglit  of  the  heart. 

When  its  wild  passion  waves  are  lulled  to  sleep.” 

when  the  beguiled  lover  will  observe  himself  and  find  himself 
again,  and,  having  done  so,  will  turn  to  observe  others.  He  will 
then  understand  that  there  are,  and  always  will  be,  two  kinds — 
I  do  not  even  say  degrees — of  love,  which  Blake  has  dissected  in 
this  stanza  :  — 

“  Love  seeketh  not  itself  to  please 
Nor  for  itself  hath  any  care. 

But  for  another  gives  its  ease 

And  builds  a  heaven  in  hell’s  despair.” 

And  in  that  : — 

“  Love  seeketh  only  Self  to  please 

To  bind  another  to  its  delight, 

Joys  in  another’s  loss  of  ease 

And  builds  a  hell  in  heaven’s  despite.” 

and  brought  together  in  these  lines,  yet  deeper  and  more 
exquisite  : — 

“There  is  a  smile  of  love, 

And  there  is  a  smile  of  Deceit, 

And  there  is  a  smile  of  smiles 

In  which  these  two  smiles  meet.” 
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Moreover,  the  poet  will  understand  that  of  these  two  loves,  of 
these  two  smiles,  the  latter  is  met  with  everywhere,  the  former 
very  rarely ;  that  even  rarer,  therefore,  will  be  the  occasion  when 
the  former  will  meet  another  of  its  kind — a  bliss  so  perfect  and 
divine  that  a  mortal  can  scarcely  hope  to  win ,  still  less  to  claim  it  • 
although  everyone  of  us,  no  matter  what  the  quality  of  his  or  her 
love,  looks  for  the  Fiigher  quality  in  the  other’s.  From  which 
collision — be  it  of  two  egoisms  of  varied  intensity,  or  of  one 
egoism  and  one  perfect  devotion — is  born  the  sexual  duel,  with 
its  alternatives  of  victory  and  defeat  for  the  woman  as  for  the 
man — a  fatal,  terrible,  and  ceaseless  evolution,  described  in 
Blake’s  symbolical  poem,  “The  Mental  Traveller”  : — 

"For  the  strife  of  Love’s  the  abyssmal  strife 
And  the  word  of  Love  is  the  word  of  Life.” 

She  suffers  nobly  as  he,  as  much  as  he,  more  than  he,  in  her 
modesty  and  frail  womanly  constitution.  For  in  the  poet’s  new 
conception  she,  the  woman,  is  frail  of  body  as  of  yore.  But  in 
return,  though  weak  in  body  and  of  uncertain  thought,  her  heart 
— ah  !  her  heart,  the  heart  of  woman,  how  infinitely  greater  and 
braver  than  ours,  with  her  words  of  fire  which  move  multitudes 
and  her  tears  wFich  wash  away  all  wTongs  :  — 

“  Mais  aussi  tu  n’as  rien  de  nos  laches  prudences. 

Ton  coeur  vibre  et  rdsonne  au  cri  de  I’opprim^, 

Coinme  dans  une  ^glise  aux  aust^res  silences 
L’orgue  entend  un  soupir  et  soupire  alarmd. 

Tes  paroles  de  feu  meuvent  les  multitudes; 

Tes  pleurs  lavent  I’injure  et  les  ingratitudes; 

Tu  pousses  par  le  bras  I’homme.  .  .  .  II  se  Ifeve  arm4.” 

Yes,  “this  sweet  and  plaintive  angel  who  speaks  in  a  sigh,”  with 
her  “pure  smile  so  full  of  love  and  pain,”  is  indeed  the  foster- 
mother  of  man,  the  nurse  of  all  humanity.  For  she  alone  can 
understand  its  still  sad  music  : — 

“C’est  k  toi  qu’il  convient  d’ouir  les  grandes  plaintes 
Que  1 ’humanity  triste  exhale  sourdement.” 

But  to  give  free  scope  to  the  beauty  of  her  eleuiental  nature,  of 
her  instinct,  for  she  is  Instinct — and  we,  poor  men,  are  Logic, 
Ileason — she  must  be  taken  away  far  from  the  cities  where  Man’s 
Reason  even  is  corrupted,  but  still  more  so  Woman’s  Instinct. 
We  have  seen  this  in  Delilah.  She  must  be  enthroned  anew 
within  her  own  true  realm  of  nature  free  and  virginal.  “Come 
hither,”  exclaims  the  poet  to  his  ideal  and  primitive  woman,  his 
Eva,  the  mother  of  man  and  sister  of  his  soul ;  and  so  he  strikes 
up  the  rapturous  and  ecstatic  paean  of  woman,  the  centre,  queen 
of  nature  : — 
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“Viens  done!  le  ciel  pour  moi  n’eat  plus  qn’une  aureole 
Qui  t’entoure  d’azur,  t’^claire  et  te  defend: 

La  montagne  est  ton  temple  et  le  bois  sa  coupole; 

L’oiseau  n’est  sur  la  fleur  balance  par  le  vent, 

Et  la  fleur  ne  parfume,  et  I’oiseau  ne  soupire 

Que  pour  mieux  enchanter  I’air  que  ton  sein  respire; 

La  terre  est  le  tapis  de  tes  beaux  pieds  d ’enfant.” 

For  she  has  been  the  first  to  understand  him,  and  he  the  first  to 
understand  her,  because,  in  short,  he  has  resigned  himself  not  to 
understand  her  fully — “no  longer  to  apply  that  fatal  knife,  deej) 
questioning,  which  probes  to  endless  dole,”  but  has  forced  his  logic 
to  respect  the  deep  and  painful  secrets  of  her  Instinct.  And  so 
he  leaves  her  rightly  alone  when  she  should  be,  and  remain — even 
to  him — the  most  inviolable  and  sealed  mystery  of  nature,  in  those 
dark  hours  : — 

“Oil  tu  te  plais  a  suivre  un  chemin  efface, 

A  rever,  appuy^e  aux  branches  incertaines, 

Pleuraut  comme  Diane  au  bord  de  ses  fontaines 
Ton  amour  taciturne  et  toujours  menace.” 

And  let  us  leave  her  there,  this  white,  elusive  form  of  the  eternal 
feminine;  this  Diana  with  the  bold  yet  delicate  outlines,  with  a 
soul,  bold,  too,  and  delicate,  weeping  o’er  her  speechless  love  and 
dreaming  in  the  twilight  across  the  forest  glade,  dimmed  with  a 
shimmering,  silvery  haze. 

Which  gentler  Diana  of  the  Crossways  will  not  please  our 
modern  Amazons — whom  I  admire  sincerely,  but  regret  no  less 
sincerely  ;  1  mean,  the  sad  necessity  for  them.  Nor  will  she  please 
such  members  of  her  sex— for  whom  this  time  I  can  see  no  such 
necessity  at  all — as  take  their  platform  cues  from  that  clean,  well- 
meaning  word,  and  beastly  thing,  misnamed  Eugenics.  I  am  not 
alluding  to  the  scientists  of  either  sex,  whose  right  and  duty  it 
is  to  probe  into  such  matters,  but  to  the  fair  and  fashionable 
amateurs,  unblushing,  loveless,  and  over-ripe,  who  revile  Love’s 
spiritual  emotions,  and  wallow  in  its  chemical  decompositions, 
since  to  them  Love  is  apparently  but  glycero-phosphate  of  lime,  of 
a  more  or  less  synthetic  quality  !  They  would  denounce  in  the 
name  of  bio-chernistry  love’s  most  beautiful  devotions,  that  of 
good  health  to  ill,  or  of  youth  to  age.  Eor  them,  indeed,  Diana 
has  no  charms.  But  this  the  poet  cannot  help,  nor  need  he  mind. 
He  lives,  the  true  love  poet,  a  bachelor,  husband,  widower— that 
is  of  little  import.  He  dies,  a  lover — betrothed  ...  to  his  ideal 
woman ! 

Maurice  A.  Gerothwohl. 
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Sir  Edward  Grey  has  been  considerably  happier  in  bis  handling 
of  the  Near  Eastern  crisis  of  191‘2  than  he  was  in  1908.  Four 
years  ago  he  risked  and  sustained  the  diplomatic  defeat  that 
must  always  lie  in  wait  for  the  statesman  who  advocates  a  policy 
he  has  no  means  of  enforcing.  When  Germany  sprang  to  the 
side  of  her  ally  “in  shining  armour,”  and  Russia  gave  way  beneath 
their  joint  pressure,  it  became  clear  that  there  had  been  on  the 
part  of  our  Foreign  Secretary  some  miscalculation  of  the  forces 
with  which  he  was  dealing,  and  that  the  Conference  for  which  he 
had  pressed  as  the  fittest  means  of  regulating  the  annexation  of 
i3osnia  and  Herzegovina  and  Bulgaria’s  proclamation  of  inde- 
j)eudence,  was  destined  never  to  come  into  being.  The  result, 
or  one  result,  of  the  line  he  took  was  that  the  friendship  and 
understanding  which  had  endured  between  Great  Britain 
Austria-Hungary  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  was  subjected  to  a 
temporary  but  irritating  strain.  The  two  peoples  and  the  two 
Governments  for  a  moment  got  out  of  touch  with  one  another, 
and  failed  to  appreciate  each  other’s  position.  There  ensued  a 
brief,  though  regrettable,  collision,  not  so  much  of  interests,  as 
of  emotions  and  instincts.  There  were  faidts  on  both  sides.  We 
imputed  to  the  incoriK)ration  of  the  two  provinces  a  degree  of 
malignity  it  did  not  deserve.  We  resented  it  not  only  because  it 
seemed  to  flout  a  formal  European  compact,  but  because  it  dealt 
a  left-handed  blow  at  what  we  believed  to  be  the  brightest  prospect 
of  Turkish  regeneration  that  the  past  hundred  years  had 
witnessed.  It  is  very  possible  that  we  overdid  our  indignation. 
The  annexation,  after  all,  only  made  permanent  in  form  what 
was  already  permanent  in  fact.  It  was  in  no  sense  comparable 
with  such  flagrant  crimes  as  the  partition  of  Poland  or  the  seizure 
of  Silesia.  The  Austrian  case  was,  indeed,  a  considerably  stronger 
one  than  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  acknowledge.  We  did  not 
sufficiently  realise  that  quite  apart  from  the  Turkish  Revolution, 
the  inclusion  of  the  occupied  provinces  in  the  Hapsburg  dominions 
was  fast  becoming  a  political  necessity  ;  that  the  ideal  of  a  Greater 
Servia  was  being  pressed  with  a  determination  which  the  states¬ 
men  of  Vienna  could  not  ignore ;  and  that  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  two  provinces  was  seriously  impeded  by  the  doubt 
as  to  whether  they  formed  part  of  the  Hapsburg  or  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Nor  did  we  do  adequate  justice  either  to  the  adminis¬ 
trative  brilliance,  not  surpassed  even  by  our  own  record  in  Egypt, 
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with  which  Austria-Hungary  had  ruled  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
for  thirty  years,  or  to  the  importance  and  sincerity  of  her  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar.  If  she  snatched  from 
Turkey  a  formal  title  to  which  she  had  no  legal  claim,  she  at  least 
endeavoured  to  modify  the  theft  by  a  tangible  sacrifice  in  another 
direction.  In  the  past  three  decades  few  things  have  more  per¬ 
turbed  the  Balkans  or  put  Austro-Italian  relations  to  a  severer 
test  than  the  fear  that  Austria  might  some  day  seize  Novi-Bazar 
as  a  preliminary  to  establishing  herself  at  Salonica.  In  that 
welter  of  irrational  assumptions  and  perversities  which  makes  up 
the  average  man’s  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  the  idea  that 
Austria-Hungary  was  always  hoping  and  scheming  to  get  down 
to  Salonica  has  been  a  fixed  point  since  the  Berlin  Congress.  I 
do  not  believe  it  ever  had  any  basis  in  fact,  or  that  a  single 
Viennese  statesman  or  publicist  of  any  position  and  responsibility 
can  be  quoted  in  support  of  it.  But  even  on  the  assumption  that 
it  was  true,  and  that  Salonica  at  one  time  really  represented  the 
goal  of  Austria’s  Balkan  fxjlicy,  then  her  voluntary  retrocession 
of  Novi-Bazar,  the  most  direct  and,  indeed,  the  only  route  to  the 
Aegean,  was  all  the  proof  that  was  needed  to  show  that  on  that 
particular  ambition  Austria-Hungary  had  definitely  turned  her 
back.  If  the  public  mind  in  1908  had  been  a  little  less  agitated 
we  should  have  been  readier  to  recognise  that,  while  the  formal 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  merely  registered  a  fait 
accompli,  the  Viennese  Government  paid  for  their  acquisition, 
financially  and  politically,  on  the  spot.  The  Austrians,  on  their 
side,  seemed  unable  to  grasp  the  reason  of  our  attitude.  The 
resentment  we  showed  and  felt  over  Baron  von  Aehrenthal’s  coup 
was  partly  a  species  of  moral  indignation  and  partly  on  Turkey’s 
account.  The  Viennese  journals,  however,  persisted  in  attribut¬ 
ing  it  to  some  inscrutable  plot  against  the  dignity  and  interests 
of  their  country.  They  tried  to  fasten  upon  us  and  upon 
Downing  Street  the  responsibility  for  the  embarrassments  in 
which  their  Foreign  Minister  had  involved  them.  They  accused 
us  of  egging  on  Turkey,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  to  attack  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  of  profX)sing  a  European  Conference  for  the 
purpose  of  checkmating  or  humiliating  Austria,  and  even  of 
attempting  to  detach  Austria-Hungary  from  her  alliance  with 
Germany.  It  was  a  period,  in  short,  of  all-round  and  unreasoning 
suspicion  and  misapprehension. 

One  of  the  redeeming  features  of  the  present  crisis  is  that  it 
has  enabled  the  British  Government  to  work  in  apparent  harmony 
and  accord  both  with  Germany  and  with  Austria-Hungary.  Both 
the  German  Ambassador  and  the  German  Foreign  Secretary  have 
borne  testimony  to  the  “  peculiar  confidence  ”  and  “  happy 
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intimacy  ”  and  “  sincere  relations  ”  that  have  marked  Anglo 
German  co-operation  in  the  cause  of  peace.  The  immediate 
interests  of  the  two  Powers,  indeed,  have  stood  throughout  on  an 
almost  identical  footing.  Each  has  striven  earnestly  and  ellec- 
tively  to  head  off  any  expansion  of  the  Balkan  struggle,  and  the 
notion  that  Germany’s  role  in  the  politics  of  South-Eastern 
Europe  must  always  be  that  of  a  stirrer-up  of  strife  and  an  insti¬ 
gator  and  abettor  of  Austro-Hungarian  Chauvinism  is  now,  one 
may  hope,  thoroughly  exploded.  Neither  Great  Britain  nor 
Germany  are  vitally  and  directly  concerned  in  the  conflict  between 
the  Allies  and  the  Turks,  or  in  its  upshot,  or  in  the  territorial 
readjustments  that  are  to  follow  it.  But  each  is  affected  at  second¬ 
hand  by  its  alliances  and  friendships,  Germany  realising  that,  if 
the  wider  conflict  were  to  ensue,  she  must,  and  Great  Britain  that 
she  might,  be  drawn  into  it.  The  war,  again,  has  wiped  the  slate 
clean  of  the  old-time  Anglo-German  rivalry  for  ^xilitical  pre¬ 
dominance  in  Stamboul,  while  reducing  their  commercial  and 
financial  interests  to  a  substantial  identity.  There  has  been 
nothing,  therefore,  to  prevent  Downing  Street  and  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  from  labouring  cordially  together  for  a  common  object. 
One  hails  their  association  as  a  good  sign  with  all  the  more  assur¬ 
ance  because  it  has  not  in  any  way  been  forced,  and  because  on 
both  sides  it  has  been  remarkably  free  from  gush.  It  has  been 
the  outcome  of  a  practical,  business-like,  and  common-sense  view 
of  the  situation  and  its  requirements.  For  either  Power  to  have 
refused  the  assistance  of  the  other  would  have  been  to  betray 
its  own  interests.  Circumstances  had  placed  them  in  a  position 
of  mutual  helpfulness  or  mutual  obstruction,  and  they  sensibly 
chose  the  former  alternative.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  |>ersist- 
ence  of  the  Anglo-German  feud  is  that  the  two  Powers  have  had, 
on  the  one  hand,  few  definite  causes  for  a  quarrel,  and,  on  thi* 
other,  still  fewer  opportunities  of  acting  advantageously  in 
common.  There  has  been  an  Anglo-German  question,  but  hardly 
any  Anglo-German  questions.  But  while  the  disability  of  being 
without  any  specific  issue  that  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
diplomatic  bargain ,  and  disposed  of  by  a  matter-of-fact  negotiation 
still  remains,  the  two  Governments  and  the  two  peoples  have  at 
last  found  themselves  able  to  render  one  another  valuable  and 
timely  services ;  and  it  is  not  perhaps  extravagant  to  hope  that 
the  memory  of  their  beneficent  co-operation  may  help  to  sanitate 
and  tranquillise  their  future  relations. 

In  our  official  dealings  with  Austria-Hungary,  again,  during 
the  past  three  months,  there  has  been  nothing  at  all  of  the  some¬ 
what  obtuse  and  captious  spirit  that  marked  our  diplomacy  four 
years  ago.  A  well-considered  Austrian  and  a  well-considered 
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British  policy  ought,  one  may  safely  assert,  to  hod  little  scope 
for  divergence  or  antagonism.  For  half  a  century  and  more  there 
has  been  nothing  but  the  kindliest  feelings  towards  Austria- 
Hungary  among  the  people  of  this  country.  .  Nowhere  in  Europe 
is  an  Englishman  more  at  home  and  more  in  sympathy  with  the 
life  around  him  than  in  the  cities,  mountains  and  rural  districts 
of  Austria.  For  the  Emperor-King  all  Englishmen  feel  an 
affectionate  veneration  akin  to  the  regard  in  which  Queen  Victoria 
was  held  throughout  Europe.  They  look  upon  his  reign  as  . 
triumph  not  only  for  the  monarch,  but  for  the  cause  of  monarchy 
itself;  and  they  have  not  forgotten  that  when  Anglophobia,  four¬ 
teen  years  ago,  was  raging  over  the  entire  Continent,  Francis 
Joseph  and  the  great  majority  of  his  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
subjects  stood  staunchly  by  the  British  side.  Englishmen  have 
never  lacked  interest  in  the  fascinating  problems  of  racial  adjust¬ 
ment  that  Austria-Hungary  presents.  They  have  watched  with 
genuine  sympathy  and  goodwill  her  political  development  from 
absolutism  to  universal  suffrage.  They  possess  a  considerable 
stake  in  her  material  progress.  They  recognise  that  her  unity  and 
stability  are  indispensable  make-weights  in  the  balance  of 
European  ix)wer.  They  are  aware  of  no  point  at  which  British 
and  Austrian  interests  are  likely  to  clash.  They  admired  the 
eminently  pacific  and  unaggressive  policy  which  the  Dual 
Monarchy  pursued  up  to  the  advent  of  Baron  von  Aehrenthal,  but 
they  have  not  on  that  account  been  disconcerted  or  alarmed  by 
the  later  tokens  of  an  assertive  Imperialism.  On  the  contrary  they 
have  welcomed  Austria-Hungary’s  recovery  of  the  diplomatic 
initiative  as  a  proof  of  her  renewed  vitality  and  cohesion.  Some 
Englishmen,  it  is  true,  profess  to  find  a  cause  for  disquietude  in 
the  spectacle  of  iVustria’s  naval  expansion.  A  fleet  of  Austrian 
Dreadnoughts  in  the  Adriatic,  they  say,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  a  fleet  of  German  Dreadnoughts  in  the  North  Sea,  must  in 
the  long  run  alter,  and  not  to  our  advantage,  the  whole  naval 
|X)sition  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  presence  of  the  Austrian 
Dreadnoughts  will  introduce  a  new  factor  into  our  naval  calcula¬ 
tions.  They  must  make  it  proportionately  more  difficult  for  us  to 
maintain  that  naval  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean  which  is 
essential  to  our  rule  in  Egypt,  and  extremely  desirable  if  the 
highway  to  India  is  to  be  kept  clear  and  open.  But  this  line  of 
reasoning  is  subject  to  two  modifications.  The  first  is  that 
.Vustria-Hungary’s  naval  expansion  will  affect  her  relations  with 
Italy  long  before  it  affects  her  relations  with  ourselves,  and  that 
while  we  may  legitimately  regard  it  as  a  possible  source  of 
embarrassment  in  the  future,  to  Italy  it  has  all  the  appearance 
of  a  direct  challenge,  and  a  challenge  that  the  Peninsula,  whether 
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she  likes  it  or  no,  will  be  driven  to  take  up,  ship  by  ship.  The 
second  is  that  we  can  only  estimate  Austrian  naval  policy  aright 
it'  we  understand  the  new  spirit  w’hich  has  seized  the  Dual 
Monarchy.  The  assumption  that  Austria-Hungary  will  be  the 
pliant  tool  of  her  German  ally,  and  that  the  J )readnoughts  she  is 
building  will  practically  constitute  a  Mediterranean  squadron  of 
the  North  Sea  fleet,  and  will  lie  at  the  ready  disjxjsal  of  Germany 
whenever  she  may  need  them,  is  one  that  hardly  coincides  with 
the  recent  trend  of  events,  and  opinion,  and  sentiment  inside  the 
Dual  Monarchy.  The  new  Austria-Hungary,  the  Austria- 
Hungary  of  which  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  is  to  be  the  guiding 
spirit,  the  Austria-Hungary  that  emerged  four  years  ago  so 
abruptly  from  a  long  period  of  quiescence  and  effacement,  will 
continue  to  be  Germany’s  ally,  but  will  not  be  her  satellite.  On 
the  contrary,  she  is  far  more  likely  in  the  not  distant  future  to 
take  up  a  position  of  power  and  independence,  not  only  in  the 
Triple  Alliance,  but  in  international  affairs  generally,  such  as  she 
has  not  held  since  the  days  of  Metternich.  Of  all  expectations 
the  one  which  would  relegate  Imperialist  Austria  to  the  rdle  of 
a  mere  brilliant  second  on  the  duelling-ground  seems  to  me  the 
most  mistaken.  The  statesmen  of  the  Ballhausplatz  intend  to 
be  masters  in  their  own  household,  framing  and  pursuing  inside 
the  Triplice  a  }X)licy  as  exclusively  Austro-Hungarian  as  the  policy 
of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  is  exclusively  German.  We  miss  much 
that  is  vital  to  a  true  understanding  of  their  hopes  and  aims  if 
w’e  do  not  realise  that  the  forward  policy  initiated  by  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Ferdinand  and  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  was  essentially,  among 
other  things,  an  effort  of  emancipation  from  the  tutelage  of  Berlin. 
To  suppose  in  these  circumstances  that  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Dreadnoughts  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  mere  auxiliary  to  German 
sea-}X)wer,  or  that  Vienna  will  lend  a  hand  to  its  already  too- 
|x>werful  ally  for  the  purpose  of  humbling  Great  Britain,  is  to 
indulge  in  a  highly  gratuitous  form  of  conjecture.  Austria- 
Hungary  has  many  problems  and  many  difficulties,  internal  and 
external,  ahead  of  her.  Her  manner  of  meeting  them  will  be 
watched  by  the  people  of  this  country  with  sympathy  and  solici¬ 
tude.  There  is  much  in  her  future  that  is  admittedly  obscure. 
Perhaps  the  only  certain  thing  about  it,  indeed,  is  that  she  will 
neither  instigate  nor  second  an  anti-British  policy. 

In  the  Balkans,  and  without  pretending  to  have  mastered  the 
infinite  cross-currents  of  South-Eastern  politics,  the  British 
people  have  vaguely  thought  of  Austria-Hungary  as  a  “reac¬ 
tionary  ”  Power,  a  Power  not  deeply  or  sincerely  interested  in 
the  cause  of  Balkan  freedom,  apt  to  repress  every  movement 
among  the  smaller  Slav  States  towards  economic  or  political 
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union,  bent  on  keeping  things  as  they  were  “till  all  be  ripe  and 
rotten,”  hampering  rather  than  assisting  the  European  Concert 
in  its  work  of  reform,  handling  her  owm  Southern  Slavs  with 
short-sighted  severity,  maintaining  the  Ottoman  Empire  but 
maintaining  it  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  distraction,  and  using 
the  arts  of  the  agent  provocateur  to  forward  vast  designs  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  political  expansion.  But  the  reasonableness,  good 
temper,  and  moderation  of  Austro-Hungarian  policy  throughout 
the  present  crisis  have  induced  a  much  sounder  appreciation  of 
her  position  and  its  difficulties.  It  has  been  freely  recognised  by 
British  opinion  that  while  it  is  easy  to  take  a  dispassionate  or  a 
merely  sentimental  view  of  Balkan  affairs  in  London,  it  is  not 
easy,  and  is,  indeed,  impossible,  in  Vienna  ;  that  of  all  the  Great 
Powers  Austria-Hungary  is  the  one  whose  policies  and  interests 
are  most  closely  touched  by  the  convulsive  events  of  the  past  few 
months ;  that  the  enlarged  States  that  are  being  carved  out  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  will  be  her  immediate  neighbours  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  but  wfith  an  importance  and  a  potentiality  they 
have  never  before  possessed ;  and  that  while  other  nations  are 
affected  only  for  the  moment  and  indirectly  and  at  no  vital  spot, 
Austria-Hungary  is  affected  permanently,  immediately,  and  at 
many  crucial  points  in  the  circumference  of  her  commercial, 
political,  and  strategic  interests.  And  on  these  admissions  there 
has  followed  a  very  general  acknowledgment  that  to  give  stability 
to  the  terms  of  peace  negotiated  between  Turkey  and  the  Allies, 
Austria-Hungary  must  in  effect  countersign  them,  and  that  the 
new  dispensation  which  is  to  change  the  map  of  South-Eastern 
Europe  can  only  possess  a  real  guarantee  of  security  in  so  far  as 
it  is  endorsed  at  Vienna  and  meets  the  legitimate  rights  and 
claims  of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  It  is  therefore  with  profound 
satisfaction  that  Englishmen  have  observed  the  absence  of  any 
disposition  in  the  Ballhausplatz  to  belittle  the  magnitude  of  the 
Turkish  dchacle  or  to  deprive  the  Allies  of  the  reasonable  fruits  of 
their  victories.  To  all  appearances  Austria-Hungary  stands  ready 
to  ratify  whatever  distribution  of  the  interior  territories  con¬ 
quered  from  the  Turk  the  Allies  may  be  able  to  agree  upon  among 
themselves.  She  has  asked  for  no  “compensation”  of  any  kind  ; 
she  has  put  forward  no  claims  either  to  Novi  Bazar  or  to  any 
other  region  ;  she  realises  acutely  the  peril  of  goading  Slav  senti¬ 
ment  in  Bussia  until  nothing  can  hold  it ;  she  is  anxious  to  live  at 
peace  with  the  Balkan  States,  and  to  share  in  the  expanding 
prosperity  that  will  follow  upon  their  growth  and  independence. 
And  this  self-denying  restraint  is  all  the  more  praiseworthy  when 
one  remembers  that  Austria-Hungary  is  a  State  with  a  Slav 
majority  ruled  by  a  German  and  Magyar  minority,  and  that  the 
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rise  of  a  formidable  Slav  kingdom  or  series  of  kingdoms  in  the 
Balkans,  immediately  to  the  south  of  her,  in  sympathy  if  not  in 
league  with  Russia  and  affiliated  by  ties  of  racial  kinship  and 
sentiment  to  many  millions  of  her  own  subjects,  must  profoundly 
react  on  her  internal  as  well  as  her  external  problems. 

The  forbearance  and  good  sense  which  nave  thus  characterised 
the  general  policy  and  attitude  of  Austria-Hungary  have  made  it 
all  the  easier  for  the  British  Government  to  work  with  her,  and 
for  British  opinion  to  comprehend,  and  in  large  measure  to 
support,  the  stand  which  she  has  felt  impelled  to  take  on  certain 
specific  issues.  Those  issues  are  three,  and,  so  far  as  is  known, 
three  only.  Austria-Hungary,  definitely  renouncing  the  ambition, 
if  she  ever  cherished  it,  of  establishing  herself  on  the  Aegean, 
none  the  less  asserts  a  commercial  interest  in  the  future  of 
Salonica.  She  is  indifferent  as  to  whose  flag  floats  over  it  so 
long  as  Austro-Hungarian  goods  and  produce  suffer  no  discrimina¬ 
tion,  either  in  transit  or  at  the  Customs  House.  Secondly,  she 
peremptorily  vetoes  the  appearance  of  Servia  on  the  Adriatic. 
Thirdly,  she  confronts  the  victorious  Allies  with  the  formula  of 
“Albania  for  the  Albanians.”  Of  these  questions  the  second  and 
third  are  by  far  the  most  important  and  contentious,  the  com¬ 
mercial  status  of  Salonica  presenting  probably  few’er  difficulties 
than  even  the  rectification  of  Roumania’s  frontier  in  return  for  her 
benevolent  neutrality,  as  to  which  any  arrangement  which  satisfies 
Bucharest  wdll  also  satisfy  Vienna.  The  really  crucial  matter  in 
dispute,  both  in  its  Balkan  and  its  European  aspects,  the  issue 
which  must  be  solved  if  the  major  peace  is  to  be  preserved,  is 
that  of  an  Adriatic  outlet  for  Servia  and  the  concomitant  problem 
of  the  disposition  of  Albania.  M.  Pashitch,  the  Prime  Minister 
at  Belgrade,  in  the  remarkably  inopportune  manifesto  wffiich  he 
issued  towards  the  end  of  N’ovember,  put  forward  as  an  irreducible 
minimum  the  extreme  pretensions  of  the  most  advanced  school 
of  Servian  Jingoes.  Servia,  he  asserted,  and  quite  rightly,  must 
have  independence  of  trade  and  economic  liberty.  She  is  at 
present  an  artificially  land-locked  State,  very  largely,  though  not 
so  completely  and  abjectly  as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 
dependent  upon  the  Austro-Hungarian  market.  To  secure  her 
commercial  emancipation  an  outlet  to  the  sea  is  indispensable, 
and  such  an  outlet  can  only  be  found  by  giving  her  free  access 
to  the  Adriatic.  What  accordingly  M.  Pashitch  demanded,  and 
what  alone  he  declared  would  satisfy  Servia  ,  was  the  possession 
of  some  fifty  kilometres  of  the  Albanian  coast-line  from  Alessio 
to  Durazzo,  with  a  spacious  hinterland.  To  that  demand,  and 
to  anything  at  all  re.sembling  it,  both  Austria-Hungary  and  Italy 
return  an  absolute  non  possumus .  It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to 
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describe  the  attitude  of  these  two  Powers  as  that  of  the  dog  in  the 
manger.  But  the  fact  that  neither  will  allow  the  other  or  any 
third  party  to  build  up  a  naval  base  on  the  Albanian  coast 
suggests  at  least  the  extraordinary  importance  w'hich  each  attaches 
to  this  question.  Austria-Hungary  cannot  tolerate  it  that  her 
left  flank  should  be  jeopardised  either  by  the  predominance  of 
Italy  on  both  shores  of  the  Adriatic  or  by  the  erection  of  a  naval 
station  on  the  Albanian  littoral,  and  under  the  control  of  a  non- 
Italian  and  conceivably  hostile  Power.  Italy,  again,  would  feel 
her  security  directly  menaced  if  Durazzo,  for  instance,  opposite 
Brindisi,  fell  into  Austrian  hands,  or  into  the  hands  of  any  Power 
that  might  one  day  be  Austria's  ally.  Both  Powders,  therefore, 
are  at  one  in  vetoing  the  Servian  claim. 

Yet  Servia  must  have  breathing-space.  She  will  have  fought  to 
no  purpose  at  all  if  she  does  not  succeed  in  unbarring  some  service¬ 
able  route  to  the  markets  of  Western  Europe.  Austria-Hungary 
for  her  part  disclaims,  and  to  all  appearances  disclaims  sincerely, 
the  intention  of  keeping  the  smaller  kingdom  in  a  state  of 
economic  subjection.  But  she  insists  that  its  freedom  cannot  be 
purchased  at  the  cost  of  interests  which  Vienna  is  bound  to  hold 
vital.  If  the  enlarged  Servia  which  is  about  to  emerge  from  the 
present  negotiations  still  feels  that  Salonica  is  too  distant  to  serve 
as  an  adequate  port  of  distribution,  if  she  regards  an  economic 
convention  wdth  the  other  members  of  the  Balkan  League  as  an 
insufficient  lever  for  the  development  of  her  trade,  Austria- 
Hungary  has  doubtless  other  alternatives  to  suggest — a  railroad, 
for  instance,  linking  up  the  Servia  of  the  future  with  the  Monte¬ 
negrin  port  of  Antivari  on  the  Adriatic,  or  a  commercial  and 
financial  arrangement  between  Vienna  and  Belgrade,  or,  better 
still,  facilities  for  Servian  exports  through  Bosnia  and  on  the 
Dalmatian  coast.  What  she  cannot  bring  herself  to  accept  is  the 
creation  of  a  Serb  State  on  the  Adriatic,  which  not  only  cuts  across 
her  main  line  of  communication  with  the  East,  but  involves  the 
partition  of  Albania.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  the  statesmen 
of  Vienna  do  not  expect  to  maintain  Albania  intact.  They  do  not 
apparently  object  to  an  enlargement  of  the  Montenegrin 
boundaries  in  the  north,  or  to  Greece  succeeding  to  considerable 
parts  of  Greek-speaking  Epirus  in  the  south.  But  they  ask  why 
Albania  proper  should  be  subject  to  Servian,  any  more  than  to 
Turkish,  rule ;  they  claim  for  the  Albanians  the  same  freedom  to 
shape  their  own  destinies  that  the  Servians  themselves  have 
successfully  asserted ;  they  argue  that  Albanian  autonomy  is  the 
only  solution  reconcilable  with  the  principle  of  “the  Balkans  for 
the  Balkan  peoples  “ ;  and  they  prophesy  a  futile  and  wasting 
war  between  the  two  races  if  the  Servians  attempt  a  permanent 
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occupation  of,  and  rulership  over,  Albanian  territory.  For  what 
is  Albania,  or,  rather,  since  no  such  country  exists,  what  are  the 
Albanians?  They  are  perhaps  the  most  primitive  of  European 
peoples.  They  are  somewhat  as  the  Irish  w’ere  in  the  tribal 
days.  They  are  torn  by  inveterate  dissensions  of  household,  clan, 
and  religious  strife.  They  have  no  alphabet,  no  common  tongue, 
no  roads,  no  railways,  no  racial  unity,  no  central  and  effective 
government,  and  they  pay  no  taxes ;  Turkish  authority  over  them 
has  never  been  anything  more  than  nominal ;  they  are  a  people  of 
a  keen  natural  intelligence  which,  like  the  Irish  both  of  the  past 
and  the  present,  they  seem  to  turn  to  better  account  in  any  country 
but  their  own ;  and  they  have  furnished  successive  Sultans  with 
some  of  their  ablest  and  most  honourable  and  trusted  adminis¬ 
trators  wdio,  with  the  inducement  of  self-government,  might  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  stable  Albanian  State.  Undoubtedly  Austria- 
Hungary  carries  with  her  the  opinions  of  those  who  know  the 
Balkans  best,  and  who  are  most  eager  for  their  liberation,  in 
asserting  that  the  Servians  are  no  match  for  such  a  people,  and  in 
desiring  to  see  the  experiment  of  an  autonomous  Albania,  whether 
under  Turkish  suzerainty  or  international  control,  fairly  tried. 

The  deadlock,  therefore,  is,  or  seems  to  be,  complete.  But  we 
do  not  yet  know  ho\v  far  a  compromise  may  be  possible.  If  the 
extreme  positions  so  far  taken  up  on  both  sides  are  maintained, 
if  Austria-Hungary  refuses  to  allow'  Servia  to  debouch  on  to  the 
Adriatic  in  any  form  or  any  terms,  and  if  Servia  persists  in 
claiming  not  merely  a  port,  but  a  stretch  of  the  littoral  and  the 
approaches  to  it,  without  any  further  consideration  for  Austrian 
rights  and  interests  or  Albanian  sentiment,  then  the  worst  is  to 
be  feared.  But  it  may  prove  feasible  to  allow  Servia  an  unfortified 
and  purely  commercial  port  on  the  Adriatic,  fed  by  an  inter¬ 
nationalised  railway,  that  would  still  no  doubt  leave  to  the  Powers 
the  delicate  problem  of  delimiting  Albania,  but  w’ould  not  seriously 
jeopardise  its  autonomy.  Great  Britain  has  in  this  question  no 
direct  interest.  But  she  is  more  interested  than  she  is  perhaps 
altogether  aware  in  seeing  that  it  is  settled  wdthout  a  war.  To 
speak  even  of  the  possibility  of  a  European  conflict  over  such  an 
issue  seems  like  a  confession  that  diplomacy  has  gone  bankrupt 
and  that  sanity  has  fled  from  the  minds  of  men.  But  the  Austro- 
Servian  dispute  is  merely  the  screen  behind  which  huge  forces 
are  moving,  forces  of  racial  antagonism  and  of  deep-seated  political 
rivalry.  It  is  difficult  to  put  in  concrete  form  the  nature  and 
scope  of  Russian  interests  in  the  Near  East.  A  somew^hat 
shadowy  and  sentimental  claim  to  the  leadership  and  guardian¬ 
ship  of  the  smaller  Slav  peoples — that,  and  a  dream  that 
Constantinople  may  one  day  be  Russian,  seem  to  comprise  the 
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impulses  that  move  St.  Petersburg  in  its  Balkan  policies.  But 
they  are  very  far  from  being  as  unsubstantial  as  they  sound.  The 
Balkans  are,  perhaps,  the  only  region  in  the  world  where  Russian 
policy  is  appreciably  influenced  by  Russian  opinion ;  and  the 
inflammability  of  racial  and  religious  emotionalism  among  the 
Russian  masses,  when  a  Teutonic  Power  is  suspected  of  oppressing 
a  Slav  community,  is  a  factor  always  of  great,  and  not  infrequently 
of  decisive,  moment.  That  feeling  is  running  high  at  this 
moment  throughout  the  Tsardom — a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  for 
“the  Slav  idea,”  of  antagonism  towards  Austria-Hungary  as  its 
nearest  and  most  obvious  enemy,  and  of  eagerness  to  wipe  out  the 
humiliation  of  1908 — cannot  he  questioned.  Russia  is  arming; 
(lermany  and  Austria-Hungary  have  already  armed  ;  the  Teuton 
and  the  Slav  confront  one  another  with  a  gladiatorial  sharpness 
and  intensity,  hearing  on  their  respective  shields — disguise  it  or 
deny  it  as  we  may — the  crests  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the 
Triple  Entente ;  any  one  of  a  score  of  conceivable  and  uncon- 
trollahle  incidents  might  precipitate  a  conflict  that  would  cause 
all  Europe  to  reel. 

It  is  with  legitimate  pride  that  Englishmen  may  reflect  that  no 
one  has  worked  harder,  more  quietly,  or  more  effectively,  to  ward 
off  so  appalling  a  development  than  Sir  Edward  Grey ;  and  that 
the  diplomatic  honours  of  the  crisis  so  far  rest  with  him,  and 
have  been  fairly  earned.  He  wms  the  first  to  deprecate  the 
premature  and  isolated  raising  of  questions  that  could  only 
engender  a  needless  heat  and  confusion  if  discussed  too  soon  and 
incompletely,  and  that  might,  on  the  other  hand,  he  disposed  of 
with  comparative  ease  if  held  over  for  consideration  as  parts  of  a 
wider  settlement ;  and  he  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  novel  and 
flexible  machinery  of  an  Ambassadorial  Conference  for  keeping 
the  Pow’ers  in  touch,  and  therefore  to  some  extent  in  line,  wdth 
one  another.  These  were  wise,  timely,  and  fruitful  contributions 
to  a  general  understanding,  and  the  acceptance  they  met  with 
among  the  Powers  w*as  a  tribute  both  to  Sir  Edward’s  initiative 
and  personality,  and  to  the  peculiarly  disinterested  position  that 
Great  Britain  has  occupied  throughout  the  crisis.  We  have  fought 
to  maintain  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  past,  and  we  are  also 
regarded  by  many  of  the  Balkan  peoples  as  the  authors  and 
champions  of  their  freedom.  Alone  or  almost  alone  among  the 
Great  Powers  we  have  neither  desired  the  disruption  of  Turkey 
nor  exacted  a  price  for  postponing  it.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
often  thrown  material  and  political  interests  to  the  winds  in  orde’’ 
to  indulge  our  instinct  for  eloquent  knight-errantry  on  behalf  of 
the  Christian  population  in  the  Ottoman  dominions.  8o  long  as 
we  hold  Egypt,  are  concerned  in  Asia  Minor,  dominate  the 
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Persian  Gulf,  and  remain  in  India  with  eighty  million 
Muhamadans  among  our  subjects,  and  so  long  as  we  are 
affected  by  the  balance  of  naval  [)ower  in  the  Aegean,  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Mediterranean,  so  long  is  it  impossible  for  us  to  wash 
our  hands  of  the  Near  East.  We  have  not  always  seemed  to 
remember  this.  We  have  repeatedly  alienated  Turkish  goodwill 
and  forfeited  both  commercial  and  [XDlitical  influence  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  by  our  abuse  of  the  Sultan  and  our  zeal  in  pressing  for 
reforms  in  Macedonia  and  elsewhere.  But,  with  all  this,  the 
Turks,  or  the  wiser  among  them,  have  realised  that  they  had  in 
us  a  sympathetic  and  unselfish  friend  who  sincerely  wished  to 
buttress  Turkish  rule  on  the  only  safe  foundation — the  content¬ 
ment  and  prosperity  of  the  ruled  ;  and  while  the  preponderant 
sympathies  of  our  people  have  been  with  the  Balkan  Allies  in  their 
brilliant  dash  for  freedom,  enough  of  the  old  pro-Turk  sentiment 
obtains  among  us,  apart  altogether  from  the  pull  of  political  and 
strategic  interests,  to  temper  our  congratidations  to  the  conquerors 
with  a  word  of  sincere  condolence  to  the  conquered.  There  could 
not,  therefore,  be  anything  more  fitting  than  that  the  belligerents 
should  have  chosen  London  as  the  capital  in  which  to  arrange,  if 
any  arrangement  be  yet  possible,  the  terms  of  peace. 

Moreover,  none  of  the  issues  so  far  stirred  up  by  the  war  touch 
us  at  any  vital  or  even  at  any  important  point.  We  are  seeking 
nothing  for  ourselves ;  and  on  the  questions  that  chiefly  threaten 
to  divide  the  Powers  on  the  spot  we  can  afford  to  look  with  a  dis¬ 
passionately  neutral  eye.  Our  commercial  and  financial  interests 
in  Constantinople  will,  no  doubt,  stand  in  need  of  some  diplomatic 
assistance  if  they  are  to  be  adequately  safeguarded  w^hen  peace 
is  restored  ;  but  that  is  a  matter  for  the  future.  Meanwhile  the 
interest  we  feel  in  the  tremendous  drama  that  has  so  swdftly 
enacted  itself  has  been  in  the  main  a  sentimental,  spectacular 
and  historical  interest.  Our  concern  that  the  Balkan  peoples 
who  have  effected  their  own  liberation  should  not  again  be  thrust 
under  Turkish  rule,  and  our  relief  that  that  part  of  the  Turkish 
Question  should  at  last  be  on  the  way  to  settlement,  are  nothing 
singular  to  ourselves,  but  on  the  contrary  represent  a  point  of 
agreement  which  all  the  Powers,  though  with  different  feelings, 
may  be  said  to  have  reached.  Matters,  no  doubt,  would  be  greatly 
altered,  from  the  European  and  particularly  from  the  British 
standpoint,  if  the  possession  of  Constantinople  were  to  become  an 
open  question.  But  that  is  a  problem  which  has  not  arisen,  and 
to  all  appearances  is  not  destined  to  arise,  for  the  present.  Nor, 
again,  so  far  as  an  outsider  can  tell,  have  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelles  been  made  the  subject  of  diplomatic  pourparlers ;  and 
even  if  they  were  to  come  up  for  serious  discussion  it  is  scarcely 
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credible  that  British  and  Russian  interests  in  the  matter  would  not 
be  readily  harmonised.  It  seems,  indeed,  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  suggest  that  the  fate  of  the  islands  that  are  at  present  held  by 
Greeee  and  Italy  as  prizes  of  war  is  a  question  that  more  specific¬ 
ally  concerns  Great  Britain  than  any  other  that  has  yet  come  to 
the  surface.  This  almost  absolute  detachment  from  the  imminent 
contentions  that  engage  the  thoughts  of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  our  palpable  and  acknowledged  disinterestedness, 
and  the  reputation  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  deservedly  won 
as  a  statesman  of  candour  and  straightforw^ard  dealings,  have  been 
of  enormous  assistance  to  Downing  Street  in  playing  the  honest 
broker  between  the  rival  Powers.  Nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that 
the  general  uncertainty  as  to  our  course  of  action  if  a  European 
conflict  were  to  supervene,  has  also  lent  to  our  diplomacy  an 
added  persuasiveness.  Making  the  preservation  of  peace  our 
supreme  objective,  friendly  with  Russia,  and  yet  in  a  position  to 
co-operate  with  the  Teutonic  Powers,  the  passionate  partisans  of 
no  single  nation  or  group,  no  Government  has  been  better  placed 
than  our  own  to  induce  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  reasonable¬ 
ness  and  to  indicate  the  diplomatic  stepping  stones  that  may  yet 
save  Europe  from  sliding  into  the  morass. 

But  it  is  very  much  too  early  to  assume  that  the  appeal  for 
compromise  and  conciliation  is  destined  to  succeed.  It  is  too 
early  even  to  be  sure  that  the  negotiations  between  Turkey  and 
the  Allies,  dependent  as  they  are  not  merely  on  the  cohesion  of 
the  Balkan  States,  but  also  on  the  stability  of  the  Government  at 
Constantinople,  will  result  in  the  conclusion  of  peace.  There  is 
hardly  even  now  a  single  circumstance  that  encourages,  and  there 
are  many  that  ought  to  give  pause  to,  the  facility  of  mankind  for 
believing  that  the  disagreeable  thing  is  the  thing  that  will  never 
happen.  It  is  true  that  Peace  Conferences  rarely  break  down, 
that  the  odds  in  the  majority  of  given  cases  are  against  war,  and 
that  of  all  political  prophets  the  one  who  is  readiest  to  descry 
Armageddon  is  the  most  hopelessly  discredited.  But  the  forces 
in  this  instance  are  so  numerous,  so  discordant,  and  some  of  them, 
at  any  rate,  are  so  unpredictable  in  their  operation,  that  optimism 
itself  might  well  take  refuge  in  a  hesitating  silence.  We  do  not 
know  what  calculations  may  be  working  in  the  minds  of  the 
statesmen  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  or  how  far  Russia  may  feel 
impelled  to  go,  or  what  excess  one  or  the  other  of  the  Balkan 
States  may  not  be  meditating.  It  is,  therefore,  the  merest 
common  sense  that  we  in  Great  Britain  should  be  prepared, 
mentally  as  w^ell  as  materially,  for  an  eventuality  that,  if  it  ensues, 
must  leave  a  profound  and  ineffaceable  mark  on  British  foreign 
policy.  Were  war  unhappily  to  break  out  between  the  Great 
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Powers,  what  line  should  we  take?  Where  would  our  interests 
lie?  What  would  be  our  obligations  under  the  somewhat  fluid 
and  incoherent  ententes  we  have  entered  into  with  liussia  and 
Prance?  Could  we  maintain  our  old  and  customary  aloofness,  or 
would  it  be  mandatory  on  us  to  plunge  into  the  struggle?  “Any 
support  we  would  give  France  or  Russia  in  times  of  trouble,’’ 
said  Sir  Edward  Grey  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  “would  depend 
entirely  ujx)n  the  feeling  of  Parliamentary  and  public  opinion 
here  when  the  trouble  came.”  Parliamentary  and  public  opinion 
can  hardly  as  5^et,  I  apprehend,  be  said  to  have  even  considered 
Great  Britain’s  engagement  in  a  European  conflict  as  a  serious 
possibility  of  the  next  few  weeks  ;  and  to  the  average  Englishman, 
less  educated  to-day  in  the  realities  of  international  politics  than 
|>erhaps  at  any  period  of  British  history,  it  would  probably  come 
as  a  profound  shock  to  he  told  that  he  must  take  sides  in  a  quarrel 
that,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  goes,  has  no  vital  or  intelligible 
hearing  on  British  interests.  He  does  not  clearly  understand, 
and  no  one  has  authoritatively  instructed  him,  that  neutrality 
would  mean  the  destruction  of  that  policy  of  Euro})ean  insurance 
which  Downing  Street  has  laboriously  built  up  in  the  past  nine 
years ;  that  we  should  return  in  that  event  to  our  old  position  of 
isolation,  with  all  its  perils  indefinitely  multiplied:  that  in  the 
long  run  it  is  not  po.ssihle  for  us  to  be  inside  the  Triple  Entente 
one  year  and  outside  it  the  next,  as  the  mood  of  the  moment 
may  decide  ;  and  that  our  agreements  with  France  and  Russia 
which,  so  long  as  they  arc  elTective,  remove  the  possibility  of  an 
anti-British  coalition  wielding  the  balance  of  naval  ix)wer,  commit 
us  to  the  sup|X)rt  of  those  Powers  whenever  their  existence  is 
menaced  by  bhiropean  foes.  ]f  these  premisses  are  sound  the 
conclusion  to  which  they  point  is  irresistible ;  yet  it  is  a  conclusion 
that  would  not  only  be  repelled  by  a  very  considerable  body  of 
“Parliamentary  and  public  opinion,”  but  that  the  man  in  the 
street  hardly  regards  as  more  than  a  highly  speculative  inference 
from  a  series  of  extravagant  abstractions.  It  has  been  useful 
to  our  diplomacy  in  the  present  crisis  that  our  ultimate  policy 
should  be  half-veiled  in  doubt.  But  it  may  be  disastrous  should 
it  prove,  if  and  when  the  hour  strikes  for  a  definite  decision, 
that  the  haziness  and  uncertainty  in  which  all  predictions  as  to 
our  future  actions  are  envelofx'd  are  not  an  artificial  device,  to 
be  thrown  aside  at  the  proper  moment,  hut  proceed  at  bottom 
from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  our  own  minds. 

Sydney  Brooks. 
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Stephen  Rollyak  was  until  recently  a  farmer  and  he  has 
returned  now  to  the  land,  for  in  that  period  when  he  was  serving 
in  the  Budapest  police  he  should  have  helped  on  one  of  the 
occasions  when  the  deputies  were  being  forcibly  removed.  But 
lie  explained  to  his  sin>eriors  that  he  was  quite  unable  to  lay  hands 
u[x)u  Hungarian  deputies,  and  as  his  comrades  were  arresting 
liiiii — what  time  the  Opposition  deputies  and  many  of  the  public 
shouted  “Elyen,”  which  is  the  Magyar  expression  of  approval — 
he  was  hailed  by  Count  Michael  Karolyi  and  another  magnate, 
who  both  vowed,  amid  applause,  that  if  his  family  required 
material  assistance  it  would  be  forthcoming,  while  the  man  would 
be  employed  on  their  estates.  ...  It  is  the  fashion  now  in  Buda¬ 
pest  to  celebrate  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  possibly  because 
they  differ  from  those  which  prevail  in  Austria  and  Germany. 
The  British  Parliament  is  frequently  extolled  in  feuilletons,  and 
satisfaction  is  displayed  when  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
approaches  its  high  model ;  when  policemen  have  to  interfere  it  is 
a  comfort  for  the  Magyars  to  remember  the  removal  on  a  certain 
evening  of  Mr.  Flavin  by  no  less  than  four  policemen.  We  may 
be  excused,  however,  if  we  think  in  England  that  such  men  as 
Stephen  Pollyak  will  clog  the  wheels  of  the  machinery,  and  yet 
he  is  a  symbol.  Francis  Joseph  has  among  his  diverse  subjects 
a  great  multitude  of  Pollyaks,  of  humble  and  distinguished  ones. 
In  almost  every  question  which  arises  of  importance  more  than 
transient  there  will  be  the  check  which  other  countries  would 
regard  as  fatal.  And  in  the  wide  question  of  the  Southern  Slavs 
we  must,  before  considering  how  they  are  blessed  or  the  reverse, 
and  what  the  future  holds  in  store  for  them,  examine  swiftly  in 
what  points  their  masters  try  to  thwart  each  other. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  Southern  Slavs  in  Austria  and 
Hungary  ;  those  others  in  the  Balkans  are  their  own  masters,  with 
the  numerous  exceptions  in  the  provinces  of  Macedonia  and 
.\lbania.  But  this  article  intends  to  deal  with  those  whose  lot 
is  cast  in  the  Danubian  Monarchy.  Before,  however,  we  approach 
this  burning  subject  we  may  tarry  in  the  academic  grove  awhile 
and  listen  to  the  men  who  most  ingeniously,  if  fantastically,  .seek 
to  found  a  great  Slav  Kingdom.  There  have  long  been  Russian 
publicists  and  others  who,  in  spite  of  all  discouragement,  have 
used  themselves  most  zealously  for  this  idea ;  the  gentleman 
who  now  is  at  the  head  of  the  chief  Pan-Slav  corporation  is  a 
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General  Ofidcer,  lately  of  the  Russian  army,  whose  headquarters 
are  in  Paris.  His  own  private  fortune  he  has  lavishly  expended, 
but  1  understand  that  the  society  is  far  from  opulent.  The 
Russians  are  fine  dreamers,  but  apparently  they  have  awakened 
to  the  frigid  facts,  and  comprehend  how  little  it  has  always 
weighed  betw'een  two  peoples  that  they  both  are  Slav  when  they 
have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  different  religions  and 
political  ideals  in  each  other.  The  good  General  in  Paris  may 
be  very  eloquent  and  plausible,  he  may  send  hundreds  of  enormous 
telegrams  to  Kaisers,  Presidents  and  Popes,  in  which  he  speaks 
magnificently  for  the  whole  Slav  world ;  he  will  but  use  his 
substance  and  his  energy.  To  anyone  who  knows  how  Russia 
is  regarded  by  the  more  advanced  among  the  Slavs,  say  the 
Bohemians  and  the  Poles,  it  is  unthinkable  that  any  union,  even 
of  the  loosest,  should  be  formed  in  which  the  lion’s  share  of 
influence  w’ould  naturally  go  to  Russia  with  her  overwhelming 
population.  Also  there  are  Slavs  who  bear  in  mind  that  Russia, 
the  “protectress”  of  the  Balkan  States,  has  hitherto  at  the 
psychological  moment,  invariably  taken  good  care  of  her  own 
interests.  If  she  let  the  same  discretion  play  on  her  internal 
politics  one  is  inclined  to  think  she  might  avert  the  catastrophic 
revolution  which  is  coming  ever  nearer.  When  the  Russian 
Minister  at  Belgrade  marches  up  and  down  for  half  an  hour 
beside  the  King — what  time  the  other  diplomats  stand  looking 
on — there  are  in  this  w^orld  Slavs  enough  who  know’  that  when 
it  comes  to  business  there  W’ill  be  some  urgent  business  elsewhere 
for  the  Muscovite.  And  apart  from  Russia  there  are  enmities 
so  serious  that  only  in  the  presence  of  a  common  {)eril  are  they 
put  aside  :  the  Montenegrins  and  the  Servians,  for  instance,  do 
not  love  each  other,  though  in  their  religion  and  their  language 
they  are  undivided,  but  events  have  made  them  rivals  rather 
than  allies,  and — apart  from  being  members  of  the  Balkan  group 
against  the  Turk — were  only  brought  together  for  a  moment  in 
1908  after  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina.  Would 
it  not  indeed  be  strange  if  Servia  the  radical  should  think  of 
Montenegro  the  reactionary  as  a  Slav  and  nothing  more?  Will 
Montenegro,  with  her  patriarchal  monarch  who  is  wont  to  sit  in 
judgment  for  the  humblest  of  his  subjects  in  the  open  air  outside 
the  so-called  palace  at  Cettinje,  will  this  kind  of  kingdom  w’ish 
to  be  allied  in  any  way  with  one  whose  dynasty  has  sunk  so  low  ? 
Assurances  may  be  exchanged  and  compliments  upon  the  morrow 
of  the  Bosnian  annexation,  and  King  Nicholas  may  go  so  far  as  to 
allude  to  the  two  branches  of  the  Serb  races  being  indissolubly 
reunited  by  this  crisis  :  in  1909  relations  were  apparently  as  bad  as 
ever.  The  anti-dynastic  movement  which  is  carried  on  against 
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King  Nicholas  at  Belgrade  is  not  stopped  by  the  authorities — who, 
by  the  way,  are  well  and  gloomily  aware  that  in  the  Servian 
proletariat  King  Peter  is  not  half  so  much  resj>ected  as  his  shrewd 
and  picturesque  old  father-in-law — and  now  in  one  of  Monte¬ 
negro’s  prisons  are  such  members  of  the  pro-Servian  party  as 
King  Nicholas  could  lay  his  hands  on.  These  include  his  ex- 
Prime  Minister,  the  husband  of  his  niece,  M.  Kadovich,  who  was 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  days  when  it  was  fondly 
thought  that  the  new  constitutional  regime  established  by  King 
Nicholas  would  want  an  Opposition  Ijeader.  But  a  patriarchal 
monarch  really  should  not  have  endowed  his  country  with  a 
constitution  ;  he  would  then  not  have  been  under  the  necessity,  as 
he  imagined,  of  attacking  the  whole  Opposition  deputies  in  their 
own  houses — nowadays  there  is  no  Opposition.*  And  the  very 
fact  that  Radovich  is  said  to  have  been  innocent  will  show  to 
what  extremes  the  Montenegrins  are  prepared  to  go  against  the 
men  whom  nothing  more  than  rumour  brands  pro-Servian.  He 
is  not  in  that  island  prison  on  the  r.ake  of  Scutari,  where  six  and 
thirty  men  in  six  and  thirty  dungeons  have  no  task  except  to 
struggle  with  malaria  ;  but  he  is  kept  in  chains,  and  he  must 
often  curse  the  day  when  he  came  back  from  Paris  for  a  trial. 
So,  then,  do  the  Montenegrins  and  the  Servians  love  each  other; 
nor  are  these  by  any  means  the  sole  antagonists  to  prove  how 
futile  is  the  dream  of  men  who  advocate  a  pan-Slav  union. 

As  for  the  proposal  that  the  Slavs  in  Austria-Hungary  should 
he  united,  this  idea  is  known  as  Trialisrn,  as  opposed  to  Dualism, 
and  the  country  might  be  called  the  Kingdom  of  Illyria.  This 
would  embrace  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Croatia,  Slavonia, 
Carniola,  certain  parts  of  Styria  and  Carinthia,  Gorz  and  Triest 
and  Istria,  with  Zagreb  (Agram)  probably  the  capital.  To  com¬ 
pensate  the  Magyars  for  the  loss  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  it  is 
proposed  to  give  Galicia  with  the  I’olish  parts  of  Silesia  and  the 
Bukowina.  It  is  obvious  that  just  as  Hungary  cleaves  now  to 
Fiume  in  Croatia,  which  practically  is  her  only  port,  so  wouhl 


(1)  “Vous  iCavcz  pas  de  coiitradicteurs,  sous  votre  regime,  dans  le  Montenegre 
depeuple,”  said  Baron  d’Estournelles  de  Constant  the  other  day  in  an  open 
letter.  The  Baron  does  not  make  this  assertion  simply  because  he,  with  Sir 
Vincent  Caillard  and  others,  had,  after  tlie  Treaty  of  Berlin,  “I’ingrate  mission 
de  depouiller  I’Albanie  des  territoires  que  vous  n’aviez  pas  conquis.”  It  is 
alleged  in  Montenegro  that  the  documents  which  show  depopulation  have  been 
burned,  and  that  depopulation  is  not  merely  due  to  the  greater  fertility  but  also 
to  the  greater  freedom  of  the  United  States.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  these 
complicated  days,  even  a  country  of  the  size  of  Montenegro  can  be  governed  by 
one  man.  Your  patriarchal,  pastoral  monarch  has  so  many  things  to  do — I  will 
not  vouch  to  the  precise  figures,  but  the  brokers  in  Vienna  say  that  in  the 
movements  of  the  bourse  which  accompanied  his  recent  declaration  of  war  King 
Nicholas  netted  five  million  francs. 
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«he  be  opposed  to  any  scheme  that  bars  her  from  the 
.\driatic.  We  need  not  enumerate  the  difficulties  aud  the 
obstacles  which  lie  in  wait  for  this  idea,  but  there  has  been  a 
change  in  Austrian  opinion  at  all  events.  About  ten  years  ago 
the  German-speaking  Austrians  would  not,  as  they  do  now, 
discuss  the  matter.  And  the  late  Dr.  Strossmayer,  who  for  over 
half  a  century  was  Bishop  of  Djakovar  in  Slavonia,  would  not  be 
roughly  reprimanded  nowadays  by  Francis  Joseph  for  upholding 
the  great  Slav  ideal ;  though  I  doubt  if  the  Hungarians  would 
even  now  think  well  of  him.  He  was  not  only  occupied  in  cham¬ 
pioning  the  Slavs  of  Austria-Hungary ;  he  was  extremely 
interested  in  all  Slav  affairs,  and,  for  example,  in  Bulgarian  Folk- 
Song,  which  it  was  that  brought  me  to  Djakovar  about  ten  years 
ago.  In  Austria  it  is  beginning  to  be  thought  that  this  proposed 
Slav  kingdom  would,  if  that  alone,  sweep  many  clouds  away  froni 
the  horizons  of  both  Austria  and  Hungary.  These  two  are  on 
bad  terms  at  present,  one  need  scarcely  say,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  friction  has  to  do  with  governing  the  Slavs.  The  fortunes  of 
these  people  either  fall  or  rise,  not  in  accordance  with  their  own 
deserts,  but  as  their  masters  chance  to  be  towards  each  other. 
Roughly  si)eaking,  Austria  assists  the  Slav — j>erhaps  unduly— 
while  'the  Magyars  do  not ;  but  there  are  scores  of  wheels  wdthin 
these  wheels. 

In  Croatia  we  have  got  a  good  example  of  a  country,  populated 
almost  entirely  by  the  Slavs,  wdiere  the  inhabitants  are  made  to 
feel  how  much  their  masters  hate  each  other.  The  Banus,  w'ho 
resides  at  Agram,  is  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Government, 
and  he  is  nominated  by  the  King.  His  actions,  under  Austrian 
pressure,  have  sometimes  not  been  such  as  please  the  Magyars 
and  the  consequent  unpopularity  the  Magyars  have  to  bear. 
[The  present  holder  of  this  awkward  office — temporarily  the 
dissolution  of  the  Croat  Chamber  has  conferred  on  him  a  higher 
title,  and  has  swollen  Croat  criticism  -  is  reyxjrted  to  do  no  more 
than  to  execute  the  wishes,  if  he  can,  of  the  Government  in  Buda- 
|>est.]  If  no  Austria  existed  the  relation  between  Hungary  and 
Croatia  w’ould  be  difficult  enough,  and  the  Hungarians  allege  that 
from  Vienna  the  Croats  constantly  are  instigated  to  rebel.  The 
advocates  “live  very  good  of  it,”  as  I  am  told  in  Budapest.  And 
since  the  policy  of  playing  olF  one  race  against  another  stands 
at  the  foundation  of  Austrian  statesmanship,  it  well  may  be  that 
it  is  not  neglected  in  Croatia.  But  nowadays  the  Serb  and  Croat 
there  assist  each  other;  this  good  movement  started  in  Dalmatia, 
and  owes  much  to  the  Dalmatian  journalist,  Supilo,  a  most 
!)rilliant  ]>erson,  who  is  not  yet  forty,  and  is  in  control  now’  of  a 
Croat  paper  in  Fiume,  where  until  recently  the  Press  laws  were 
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much  more  enlightened  than  in  Agram.  Meanwhile  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  a  Hungarian  bank  to  be  established  in  Croatia,  no 
Hungarian  flag  may  be  exposed.  The  schools  are  anti- 
Hungarian  ;  they  refuse  to  learn  Magyar,  and  as  a  result  they  are, 
of  course,  unable  to  obtain  positions  in  Hungary.  And  whether 
the  Hungarians  are  right  or  wrong  it  is  unfair  to  want  them  to 
be  more  broad-minded — if  you  like  to  call  it  that — than  is 
Rhodesia,  where  the  Government  is  being  asked  to  give  protection 
to  the  English  language.  The  most  favourable  of  statistics  only 
give  the  Magyars  58  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  their  own 
country  ;  and  the  language,  whether  beautiful  or  not,  is  from  their 
point  of  view  to  be  preserved.  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  be 
very  sympathetic  towards  the  Croat  and  Slavonian  schoolmasters 
and  would-be  schoolmasters  who  find  the  streets  of  Belgrade 
paved  with  nothing  golden ;  if  they  would  but  learn  the  Magyar 
language  there  are  places  and  to  spare  for  them  in  Hungary.  It 
is  the  custom  there,  when  all  the  posts  are  occupied,  to  make 
some  others.  Perhaps  they  have  a  satisfaction  in  remembering 
that  20,000  Magyars  in  Slavonia  scarcely  can  establish  a  Hun¬ 
garian  school.  Perhaps  the  Austrians  who  contemplate  these 
education-politics  remember  sometimes  what  is  going  on  in  other 
portions  of  the  Empire ;  for  example  at  Triest,  where  the  Italians 
are  played  off  against  the  Croats  and  will  be  denied  a  University 
until  the  time  is  ripe  to  offer  them  the  half  of  an  Italian  and 
Croatian  one ;  it  is  impossible  for  the  Italians  to  accept  the  offer 
of  a  University  at  Capodistria,  since  those  poor  students  who 
support  themselves  by  teaching  cannot  live  in  such  a  place,  no 
more  than  the  Italians  of  Tyrol  could  accept  a  University  at 
Rovereto,  where  men  live  for  spinning  cotton — but  if  Innsbruck 
may  remain  a  German  institution  it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  as  to  whether  certain  of  the  lecture-rooms  are  in  a 
state  of  ruin.  From  the  education-politics  that  rage  between  the 
Magyars  and  the  Slavs  it  is  the  Austrians  who  derive  advantage. 

Let  the  Austrians,  ignoring  this,  accuse  the  Magyars  of 
tyrannical  behaviour  to  the  Slavs.  No  judicious  person  will 
pretend  there  is  no  tyranny,  but  the  Hungarian  Opposition  has 
to  bear  it  just  as  much  as  any  Slav  or  other  race.  Two  wrongs 
do  not  make  a  right,  but  in  recalling  the  experience  of  Count 
Theodore  BatthAnyi,  nephew  of  the  Premier  who  in  1848  was 
executed  in  a  somewhat  barbarous  fashion,  I  submit  that  Mr. 
Seton- Watson  would  do  well  to  say  the  tyranny  is  governmental, 
and  not  Magyar  against  Slav.  Here  you  have  a  Magyar  noble¬ 
man  of  great  benevolence  and  great  ideals,  not  less  than  his 
brother’s,  who  maintains  a  hospital  near  Pressburg  at  his  own 
expense.  Count  Theodore  came  to  the  railway  station  with  a 
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crowd  of  followers,  intending,  as  the  custom  is  in  Hungary,  to  | 

travel  with  them  to  the  place  where  he  was  going  to  speak,  his  I 

own  constituency.  It  was  in  a  Magyar  district,  his  opponent  was  ^ 
a  Magyar,  so,  of  course,  is  he — but  by  the  orders  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  one  dozen  tickets  only  could  be  bought,  and  when,  with  his 
eleven  friends,  he  reached  the  railway  station  of  the  other  town 
his  sympathisers  were  restrained  by  the  police  from  any  form  of  I 
welcome — one  young  lady  was  allowed  to  go  with  a  bouquet.  It  | 
was  commanded  that  those  present  at  the  meeting  should  consist  • 
of  voters,  the  adherents  of  the  Count,  and  when  he  canvassed 
round  the  town  he  was  escorted  by  a  group  of  seven  police.  This 
gentleman  is  one  of  those  w’ho  are  in  favour  of  a  far  more  liberal 
suffrage ;  he  does  not  admit  that  all  the  other  races  would  combine 
against  the  Magyars  :  the  descendants  of  the  German  settlers,  for 
example,  who  flourish  in  Transylvania,  have  to  save  themselves 
against  the  chauvinist  Koumanians,  while  other  people  will  go  ' 
with  the  Magyars,  says  Batthanyi,  for  less  interested  motives. 

To  return  to  the  prevailing  tyranny,  it  will  be  understood  that 
with  constituencies  of  128  voters — Budapest,  with  900,000  in¬ 
habitants,  elects  no  more  than  nine  deputies — it  will  be  understood 
that  everything,  as  the  late  husband  of  Tom  Jones’s  landlady  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be.  And  not  the  Slavs  alone, but 
many  Magyars,  say  that  practices  the  most  tyrannical  will  hold 
their  own  until  the  ballot  is  made  secret.  One  may  possibly  object 
that  such  among  the  Magyars  who  have  cherished  these  opinions 
are  an  insignificant  minority,  but  they  are  numerous  enough  to 
have  obliged  Count  Tisza  to  call  in  police ;  thus  an  ironic  fate  has  ' 

made  Count  Tisza,  the  reactionary  President  of  the  Chamber,  } 

give  to  those  reforms  which  he  detests  an  impetus  that  they  have  f 
never  yet  received. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Magyars  strive  to  imitate  in  ^ 

many  ways  the  parliamentary  procedure  of  Great  Britain,  and  i 

if  their  success  is  sometimes  moderate — we  think  it  curious,  for 
instance,  that  a  member  of  the  Labour  party  should  be  challenged 
to  a  duel  by  a  fellow-member  on  the  ground  that,  in  the  recent  j 

tumult,  he  exclaimed  :  “You  are  no  gentleman!  ” — but  there  is  ! 

nothing  very  novel  to  us  in  the  statement  by  the  Opposition  that 
the  Government,  who  chance  to  be  in  the  majority,  do  not  stand 
for  the  people’s  will.  And  in  the  case  of  Hungary  we  must 
admit  that  what  the  Opposition  say  seems  rather  obvious — the 
people  with  a  franchise  so  restricted,  and  with  open  voting,  never  ] 
have  been  truly  represented — and  we  have  an  explanation  w’hy  the 
Magyars  generally  are  on  good  terms  with  the  Slavs,  and  why  the 
Government  allows  itself  to  harass  them.  That  railway  clerk 
who  would  not  sell  a  ticket  to  Dr.  Bauer,  the  Archbishop  of 
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Agram,  because  he  could  not  ask  for  it  in  Magyar,  was  assuredly 
not  acting  as  a  Magyar  citizen  but  as  an  emissary  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  Government  which  gives  illegal  help  to  a  society 
that  has  established  schools  for  the  Hungarian  railway  servants’ 
children  in  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  which,  saying  that  these 
schools  are  private,  does  not  cease  to  lure  to  them  the  children  of 
the  local  farmers,  who  are  thus  subjected  to  Magyarisation.  Now, 
why  is  the  Government  of  Hungary  oppressive  to  the  Slavs?  We 
may  ascribe  to  them  a  patriotic  motive,  which  is  all  too  conscious 
of  the  victories  that  other  Slavs,  the  Czechs,  have  recently  been 
gaining,  and  it  is  not  in  Bohemia  alone,  but  in  Vienna  and  the 
heart  of  Austria,  that  the  Germans  have  been  losing  ground. 
However,  those  who,  with  more  circumspection  than  is  in  the 
careless  character  of  average  Hungarians,  may  be  taking  steps  to 
save  their  nationality  from  being  swamped,  do  they  not  know’ 
that  there  is  all  the  world  of  difference  between  these  northern 
and  these  southern  Slavs?  Whatever  faults  the  Croat  may 
possess — and  he  admits  that  the  Hungarian  has  been  to  some 
extent  provoked — the  fault  of  capturing  the  most  desirable 
{xisitions  is,  one  thinks,  by  no  means  latent  in  them.  And  if 
the  Croatians  were  as  formidable  as  the  Scots,  it  surely  would 
be  wiser  to  behave  in  such  a  way  to  them  that  a  Hungarian 
bank  could  be  established  in  the  province,  and  preserve  its 
window’s  for  a  day  intact.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
Government  of  Hungary  more  foolish  than  the  general  run  of 
Governments,  so  that  this  persecuting  attitude  may  have  been 
thrust  upon  them.  Even  if  the  Austrians  do  not  stir  up  the 
Croats,  they  will  ow’n  that  what  the  Croats  are  about  is  not  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  them.  When  the  hands  of  Hungary  are  so  much 
occupied  the  task  of  Austria  is  made  more  easy.  Then  those 
inconvenient  demands  for  the  Hungarian  emblems  on  the  soldiers’ 
uniforms,  and  many,  many  other  questions,  can  be  very  well 
postponed.  We  must  remember,  also,  that  the  Slavs  have  been 
op|)ressed  by  all  the  later  Governments  of  Hungary  :  this  so-called 
Liberal  Government  which  now  has  office,  and  the  Coalition 
Government  of  Count  Batthdnyi  and  his  friends,  which  for  a  short 
time  held  the  reins.  These  gentlemen,  in  fact,  are  the  initiators 
of  the  railway  law  that  is  so  much  resented  by  the  Croats.  And 
these  gentlemen,  the  party  of  1848,  the  party  of  independence, 
said  it  was  impossible  to  do  in  office  that  which  hitherto  they 
had  so  thunderously  proclaimed — and  they  were  right.  It  is 
essential  that  the  Government  should  be  on  terms  of,  at  the 
least,  mild  friendship  with  the  Austrians.  This  is  the  sort  of 
friendship,  though,  which  of  suspicions  is  compact,  and  Hungary, 
Croatia’s  lord,  has  long  been  doubtful  as  to  her  fidelity.  Yet  is 
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there  any  reason  why  the  Croats  should  be  proof  against  the 
Austrian  wiles,  or  call  it  kindness,  more  than  the  Dalmatians? 
These  have  been  enjoying  signal  favours  at  the  cost  of  the 
Italians  who  dwell  amongst  them,  and  at  present  the  Dalmatians, 
who  are  Croats,  or  say  Serbo-Croats,  also,  have  become  the 
dominating  party,  save  in  one  or  two  towns  of  the  coast.  We 
may  see  in  the  columns  of  a  Zara  journal  {11  Dahnata)  how  the 
Italians  are  on  the  defensive  now,  against  both  Austrian  authori¬ 
ties  and  favoured  Croats.  In  a  recent  issue  there  was  an  attack 
on  the  Narodni  List,  the  Croat  organ,  which  had  said  that  those 
who  study  the  Italian  language,  the  Italian  literature,  are  rene¬ 
gades.  And  in  the  course  of  this  article  11  Dahnata  acknow¬ 
ledges  in  anger  and  in  sorrow  that  many  thousands  of  Croats  in 
Dalmatia  were  born  of  Italian  parents,  that  in  thousands  of  Croat 
families,  such  as  that  of  the  editor  of  the  Narod7ii  List,  Italian 
used  to  be  the  only  language.  (By  the  way,  the  Croats  reached 
Dalmatia  in  the  year  620,  after  it  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Goths  and  the  Avars.  The  Slav  state  w'as  broken  up  at  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  part  of  it  w^as  conquered  by  the 
Hungarians  and  the  remainder  placed  itself  under  the  protection 
of  the  republic  of  Venice.)  With  regard  to  diverse  persecutions 
w'hich  we  hear  that  the  Italians  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  imperial 
authorities,  it  is  not  insignificant,  remembering  their  nationality, 
if  w'e  allude  to  the  performance  of  Italian  music  being  stopped  at 
Cittavecchia,  because,  said  the  authorities,  it  caused  the  audience 
to  be  excited — this  although  there  was  not  any  of  that  music 
which  is  known  as  patriotic.  Naturally  the  authorities  make 
frequent  use  of  the  Croatians,  not  appearing  to  concern  them¬ 
selves  in  movements  great  or  small  against  the  influence  of  the 
Italians.  The  first  of  Austrian  Dreadnoughts  has  been  named  the 
Virihus  Unitis,  practically  all  her  crew  are  from  Dalmatia,  both 
Croatians  and  Italians ;  if  the  Government  did  not  seem  to  be 
moderately  impartial  then  events  might  happen  which  would 
render  the  ship’s  name  ironic.  Elsew'here  down  the  coast  the 
Austrians  are  not  obliged  to  wear  a  diplomatic  mask  ;  at  Antivari, 
for  example,  there  is  an  Italian  company  which  has  not  been  a 
huge  success  in  working  Montenegro’s  only  railw^ay  and  the 
steamer  on  the  Lake  of  Scutari,  to  where  the  railway  leads;  like¬ 
wise  the  tobacco  monopoly  has  given  little  satisfaction  to  either 
party ;  and  the  Montenegrins  have  retaliated  by  leaving  the  town 
of  Antivari  mostly  unbuilt,  a  wdlderness  of  weeds  and  wmoden 
booths.  Yet  the  Italians  have  been  trying  for  the  last  ten  years 
w'ith  such  a  hinterland  of  barren  mountains  that  the  few  oases 
hardly  mattered;  tKey  have  had  a  thankless  task,  and  one  must 
deprecate  the  action  of  the  Austrians  who  placed  a  steamer. 
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several  months  ago,  upon  the  Lake  of  Scutari.  She  flew  the 
Turkish  flag,  and  was  much  more  luxurious  than  her  rival,  built 
in  Lytham,  which  flies  Montenegro’s  red,  blue,  white.  The 
Austrian  boat  was  ordered  by  her  owners  to  start  at  the  self-same 
instant  as  the  other,  quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
devious  channels  leading  out  into  the  lake  the  yellow'  water-lilies 
leave  no  room  for  more  than  one  small  vessel.  This  arrangement 
only  lasted  for  a  day,  however,  since  as  the  result  of  many  tele¬ 
grams  Constantinople  warned  off  both  the  boats  from  plying  to 
the  town  of  Scutari,  and  thus  the  Austrian  rivalry  with  the 
Italians  has  resulted  merely  in  great  inconvenience  to  that  town, 
from  which  it  often  is  desirable  to  have  a  means  of  exit.  .  .  .  Just 
as  Montenegro  saw  this  rivalry,  and  as  Albania  sees  it  still, 
where  Austrian  Franciscans  go  to  almost  any  length  so  that  they 
can  induce  the  w'arlike  natives  to  frequent  their  schools,  at  any 
rate  to  patronise  no  longer  the  more  modern  schools  set  up  by 
Italy,  so  down  the  length  of  the  Dalmatian  coast — we  need  not 
now  discuss  if  Austria  had  no  other  choice — the  Croats  are 
encouraged.  Thus  w'e  have  it  that  the  Austrians  w'ould  naturally, 
in  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  face  the  Magyars  very  much  as  elsewhere 
the  Italians,  though  in  a  more  diplomatic  guise. 

Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  are  politically  in  a  period  of  transi¬ 
tion.  Occupied  in  1878,  after  strenuous  guerilla  w'arfare,  it  was 
not  until  four  years  ago  that  they  became  a  portion  of  the  empire, 
while  the  southern  district  of  Novibazar  was  at  the  same  time 
restored  to  Turkey.  But  with  the  renouncing  of  the  Turkish 
suzerainty  it  w'as  settled  that  the  old  dominion  of  Tomashewitch , 
the  last  of  Bosnia’s  princes,  should  acknowledge  Francis  Joseph — 
whether  as  the  King  of  Hungary  or  as  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
that  is  a  problem  wdiich,  like  many  others  in  the  Dual  Monarchy, 
awaits  solution.  For  the  present  they  are  represented  neither 
in  Vienna  nor  in  Budapest;  they  have  a  local  Chamber,  and  the 
Government  is  represented  by  Dr.  von  Bilinski,  the  Austro- 
Hiingarian  joint  Minister  of  Finance.  The  functions  of  this 
latter  office  are  so  nearly  nominal  that  both  the  predecessors  of 
the  actual  Minister,  Kallay  and  Burian,  were  placed  in  charge  of 
Bosnia.  These  gentlemen  w'ere,  both  of  them,  Hungarians,  wdiile 
Dr.  von  Bilinski  is  an  Austrian  Pole,  whom  Budapest  is  w'aiting 
to  condemn — as  yet  his  term  of  oflficq  has  been  brief.  In  Sarajevo, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Government’s  chief  office-holder  is  Hun¬ 
garian.  Boughly  he  may  be  compared  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
in  Dublin,  w'hereas  Dr.  von  Bilinski,  stationed  in  Vienna,  may 
be  likened  to  the  Irish  Secretary.  Furthermore,  the  Bosnian 
Chamber  is  divided  by  religious  feeling ;  there  are  in  the  province 
some  800,000  Serbs,  600,000  Croats  and  500,000  Mahometans. 
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The  Serbs  are  members  of  the  Greek-Oriental  Church,  the  Croats 
are  Koman  Catholic,  and  that  faith  is  in  the  majority  which  for 
the  time  being  is  supported  by  the  Mussulman.  In  Ireland,  after 
all,  the  religious  differences  correspond  to  a  considerable  degree 
with  the  differences  of  race,  but  all  these  Bosnians  are  Slavs,  and 
one  is  apt  to  be  impatient  with  a  stupidly  divided  people.  The 
Mahometans  are  Slavs  w’hose  ancestors  w’ent  over  on  the  fall  of 
King  Tomashewitch  in  1463,  and  subsequently,  to  protect  their 
lives  and  their  possessions,  being  just  as  much  convinced  as  was 
the  Saxon  royal  family.  But  they  will  tell  you  they  are  Turks, 
albeit  of  that  language  they  know  merely  certain  prayers.  They 
employ,  like  all  the  other  natives  of  Bosnia,  the  Serbo-Croatian 
language ;  they  are  almost  as  ignorant  of  any  other  as  I  can 
assure  Mr.  Max  Pemberton  are  the  officials  of  Jezero,  with  regard 
to  one  of  whom  it  is  alleged  by  this  gentleman  that,  “whispering 
a  few  words  in  Bosnian  to  him  the  prior  led  the  way  from  the 
cell.”  Between  the  other  Bosnian  Slavs,  the  Serbs  and  Croats, 
there  is  just  the  same  divergence  :  in  the  homes  of  Eoman 
Catholic  peasants  it  is  held  to  be  a  mortal  sin  to  have  a  book  or 
newspaper  in  the  Cyrillic  characters,  and  many  more  exalted  men 
are  as  the  peasants  ;  the  Archimandrite,  for  instance,  of  a  Greek- 
Oriental  monastery  in  the  Herzegovina  told  me  with  vast  indig¬ 
nation  that  there  is  no  Croat  language,  and  that  it  is  most 
iniquitous  to  talk  about  a  Serbo-Croatian  tongue.  One  may  be 
at  a  loss  to  know  why  he  who  uses  the  Cyrillic  letters,  and  speaks 
precisely  the  same  language  as  other  men  who  use  the  Latin 
letters,  will  not  have  it  that  the  language  of  these  other  men 
exists.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Bosnian  Chamber  are  allied 
at  present  to  the  Moslems,  thus  obtaining  a  majority;  but  Dr. 
von  Bilinski  says  that  he  is  anxious  not  to  rule  against  the  Serbs. 
He  pays  them  compliments,  he  vows  that  personally  the  Serb 
deputies  are  quite  delightful,  that  in  culture  they  are  eminent, 
but  that  in  politics,  unfortunately,  they  have  some  defects.  The 
sentiments  with  which  they  are  imbued  are  very  radical ;  and 
certain  projects  have  been  lately  passed  in  their  despite.  Who¬ 
ever  is  acquainted  wdth  the  Servians  of  that  kingdom  will  be 
perfectly  prepared  to  find  among  the  Serbs  of  Bosnia  a  want  of 
ballast  in  political  affairs.  No  doubt  some  instances  can  be 
adduced  in  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Austrians  has  been  to  seek, 
but  on  the  w^hole  it  seems  as  if  the  Serbs  of  Bosnia  have  almost 
as  good  reason  to  be  happy — if  they  only  knew  it — as  their 
brothers  in  Croatia  and  Dalmatia.^  If  it  were  not  for  a  higher 

(1)  I  will  not  be  discourteous  and  ignore  what  Mr.  Herbert  Vivian  said  in  the 
November  number  of  this  Review,  in  an  article  called  “Montenegro.” 
“Austria,”  said  he,  “hae  been  engaged  in  a  deliberate  conspiracy  to  force  Roman 
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motive,  Austria  would  naturally  act  with  kindliness  towards  a 
people  whose  affection  is  to  turn,  if  possible,  from  Budapest 
towards  Vienna.  Dr.  von  Bilinski  has  been  branded  as  a  tyrant 
by  the  foreign  editor  of  a  London  daily  paper ;  I  submit  that  not 
alone  has  he  small  scope  for  tyranny — his  actions  have  to  please 
two  masters,  both  the  Austrian  and  the  Hungarian  Delegations — 
but  even  if  he  wanted  to  be  hard  upon  these  Southern  Slavs  it 
would  be  in  divergence  from  the  general  policy  of  Austria.  (The 
first  of  these  two  reasons  is  the  more  conclusive ;  for  the  latter 
it  must  be  assumed  that  this  official  does  not  act  impartially  for 
Austria  and  for  Hungary.  But  even  if  I  go  so  far  as  to  allow 
that  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  be  impartial  and  maintain  a  policy 
which  is  coherent  as  opposed  to  one  which  contradicts  itself,  when 
he  is  subject  to  two  influences  that  are  pulling,  all  too  often,  one 
against  the  other — yet  I  may  submit  that  Dr.  von  Bilinski  will  not 
be  without  concern  for  general  Austrian  policy.)  My  view  is  that 
the  Southern  Slavs  of  Bosnia  are,  to  put  it  mildly,  not  oppressed. 

Legislation  being  made  for  men — the  opposite  of  this  does  not 
concern  us  now,  although  it  may  prevail  in  other  lands  than  those 
of  the  Reichs-Deutsche,  as  the  Austrians  call  them — we  do  not 
expect  to  find  a  legislation  that  is  free  from  error.  When  the 
Bosnian  Mahometans  do  mutter  in  their  beards  against  the  yellow 
Sheriat  School,  erected  by  the  Austrian  Government  as  a  law- 
seminary  for  the  cadis,  it  is  permissible  to  regard  such  criticism 
as  absurd.  In  other  days  the  Moslem  law-givers  would  come 
from  every  portion  of  the  Sultan’s  empire,  so  that  Bosnia  may 
have  enjoyed — as  venerable  Moslems  swear — a  constant  stream  of 
erudite  and  upright  judges.  Nowadays  the  judges  cannot  be 
imported,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  such  proceedings  as 
were  rampant  in  the  Moslem  Courts  of  Egypt  gave,  before  the 

Catholirism  upon  an  Orthodox  population.”  He  says  nothing  of  the  Moslem 
population,  and  perhaps  he  knows  that  every  mayor  of  Sarajevo,  the  capital, 
has  been  a  Moslem,  while  the  Government  has  stringently  forbidden  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  to  accept  a  convert.  With  regard  to  the  Orthodox,  it  seems  surprising 
that  Mr.  Vivian  should  be  better  informed  on  this  subject  than  are  the  various 
Servian  priests  whom  I  consulted  at  Jczero,  Prozor,  Sarajevo,  Vardisto  and 
other  places.  It  would  V)e  an  insult  to  praise  Austria  for  being  more  enlightened 
than  Servia,  the  country  which  Mr.  Nevinson,  champion  of  the  weak,  has 
rightly  called  semi-civilised.  But  one  may  note  the  terrible  religious  disabilities 
of  the  Roumanians  in  Eastern  Servia  to-day,  and  the  refusal  of  the  Servians  to 
allow  even  Dr.  Strossmayer  to  send  a  Barnabite  priest  among  the  Catholic  Italian 
labourers  who  were  constructing  Servia’s  railways.  “  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
admitted,”  says  Air.  Vivian,  “in  the  matter  of  communications  and  superficial 
comforts,  that  she  has  been  the  interpreter  of  progress  for  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina.”  Let  him  study  (to  take  only  one  subject)  the  statistics  of  the  great 
campaign  against  syphilis,  to  which  he  presumably  does  not  refer.  His  ignorance 
on  Bosnia  is  the  more  lamentable  in  view  of  his  marvellous  and  unique  knowledge 
of  Alontenegro,  where  he  actually  spoke  to  the  King  and  eke  to  Prince  Mirko, 
the  King’s  second  son. 
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Austrians  interfered,  an  evil  reputation  to  the  courts  of  Bosnia. 
Inheritance  went,  one  supposes,  through  some  rather  devious 
channels,  and  divorce  became  as  much  a  lottery  as  marriage. 
Anyhow,  while  the  reforms  were  being  introduced  into  these 
Courts  in  Egypt  by  Lord  Cromer,  he  examined  closely  and  with 
admiration  what  the  Austrians  had  planned  for  Bosnia.  When 
first  the  carpet  factory  received  into  its  halls  at  Sarajevo  those 
whom  the  authorities  desired  to  make  more  useful  and  more 
affluent,  the  Moslem  girls  and  the  Spaniolas  with  the  curious 
headgear  (Israelites  whose  fathers  fled  from  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella),  and  the  Eoman  Catholic  girls  and  those  of  the  Greek- 
Oriental  Church  were,  to  the  scandal  of  the  population,  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  in  separate  rooms.  Now  they  vie  merely  in  the 
skill  with  which  they  imitate  rare  Anatolian,  Bosnian,  Persian 
patterns,  and  the  Government  propose  to  found  a  village  industry 
throughout  the  province.  Dr.  von  Bilinski  may  be  called  a 
bureaucrat,  but  surely  there  is  something  human  in  a  Govern¬ 
ment  whose  cleverest  exponent  in  the  art  of  imitating  Gohelin 
tapestry,  a  Bosnian  girl,  is  not  compelled  to  learn  to  read  and 
write.  If  Austrians  themselves  would  pay  a  little  less  attention 
to  this  latter,  it  would  make  the  task  of  government  more  easy. 
If  they  would  not  publish  newspapers  of  personal  and  vile  abuse 
it  would  be  never  needful  for  the  Government  to  be  repressive, 
and  a  paper  is  appearing  every  fortnight  in  Vienna,  edited  by  a 
late  railway  servant,  whose  intentions  may  be  the  most  chivalrous, 
but  who  transcends  the  canons  of  good  taste  w'hen,  in  his  argu¬ 
ment  that  some  officials  of  the  railway  take  a  Christmas  or  a  New 
1  ear’s  present  from  the  manufacturers,  “How  came  it,”  he  cries, 

“that  Mrs.  L - ,  the  mistress  of  the  man  R - ,  secured  her 

new  kitchen  furniture  ?  ” 

The  natives,  Christian  and  Moslem,  do  not  hold,  in  their 
opiniin,  a  sufficient  number  of  official  posts.  The  more  extreme 
among  them  would  have  all  the  other  subjects  of  their  monarch 
ousted  from  the  service.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  if  such  a 
state  of  things  were  brought  about,  the  province  would  be  in  a 
plight  more  lamentable  than  is  that  of  Servia.  The  murderers 
and  other  subjects  of  King  Peter  have,  at  all  events,  the  same 
religious  confession ;  but  in  Bosnia  the  turmoil  would  be  ceaseless. 
Nor,  as  yet,  do  more  than  certain  of  the  natives  reach  a  standard 
that  is  high  enough  for  such  a  civil  service ;  in  the  Balkan  king¬ 
doms  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  going  from  their  country  into  Europe ; 
let  some  of  the  eager  Bosnians  remember  that  they  were  them¬ 
selves  not  European  until  1878.  To  draw  comparisons  between 
the  way  in  w'hich  the  Turkish  Government  accepted  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  what  the  Austrians  have  done  would  be  ridiculous. 
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Far  better  than  to  lean  on  old  men’s  recollections  or  on  books 
is  it  to  travel  over  even  a  small  part,  as  I  have  done,  of  Novibazar. 
It  may  be  that  the  returning  Turk  did  not  maintain  the  Austrian 
improvements,  for  the  reason  that  he  thought  this  territory  would 
revert  to  Christians.  On  the  other  hand,  he  seems  to  have  been 
at  considerable  pains  to  make  the  country  ruinously  Turkish.  Such 
comparisons,  however,  are  not  wanted.  You  may  argue  that  the 
roads  and  railways  have  been  built  to  benefit  the  Austrian,  to 
facilitate  the  passage  of  his  soldiers  and  his  commerce,  but  it  is 
indisputable  that  they  have  been  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
native.  Here  we  must  discriminate  between  the  more  ambitious 
and  that  large  proportion  which  is  well  contented  with  a  rickety 
abode,  some  garments  which  their  fathers  had,  a  moderate  amount 
of  wine,  a  tin  of  Herzegovina  tobacco — among  the  best  in  the 
world— and  very  little  more.  In  time,  no  doubt,  he  will  have 
other  needs.  But  for  the  present  he  does  not  care  much  for  what 
the  Austrians  are  doing ;  even  if  he  has  to  be  an  Austrian  soldier 
—there  are  four  Bosnian  regiments  in  various  parts  of  the 
monarchy — he  has  a  feeling  that  the  other  Austrians  do  not  con¬ 
cern  him,  and  the  Government  of  Bosnia,  he  feels,  is  far  away 
from  him.  His  more  educated  brother,  brilliant  as  the  Slavs 
can  be,  and  often  rather  superficial,  thinks  at  times  that  he  is 
being  put  into  the  shade.  Thus  the  town  of  Gacko  saw  the 
citizens  and  students  marching  through  the  streets  on  August  the 
18th,  the  Emperor’s  birthday,  while  they  sang  “Hercegovci  i 
Bosanci,”  which  proclaims  a  patriotism  that  is  nothing  if  not 
provincial.  Politics  are  everywhere  discussed,  and  if  a  young 
man  writes  an  article  at  which  the  Government  takes  umbrage — 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  easily  upset — and  if  the  youth  is  punished , 
he  is  subsequently  visited  by  a  procession  of  the  deputies  and 
editors  and  other  sympathisers,  he  is  publicly  presented  with  a 
silver  wreath,  his  portrait  with  the  wreath  around  it  is  hung  up 
for  several  days  in  the  chief  thoroughfare.  He  may  have  been 
objecting  to  the  taxes,  which  are  said  to  be  more  burdensome  than 
in  the  Turkish  days,  but  they  are  certainly  not  levelled  in  a 
fashion  so  irregular  and  so  corrupt.  He  may  have  been  objecting 
to  the  cost  of  the  gendarmerie,  which,  as  Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage 
{xiints  out,  in  his  exhaustive  and  interesting  work,  rose  by  about 
500,000  crowns  between  1900  and  1908.  He  may  have  been 
objecting  to  the  industrial  ring  which  controls  the  brewing  and 
other  industries,  and  generally  that  the  Servian  race  is  handi¬ 
capped.  The  Government  reply  that  if  a  native  shows  that  he  is 
competent  he  is  assisted,  and  that  much  is  being  done,  by  means 
of  technical  education,  to  develop  the  business  capacity  of  the 
people.  But  he  may  have  been  objecting  to  the  annual  surplus 
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of  some  J£82,000  which  is  paid  into  the  Austrian  Exchequer,  and 
concerning  which  no  answ’er  was  vouchsafed  to  Mr,  Drage.  The 
answer  that  is  given  to  the  Bosnians  is  that  they  are  inaccurate, 
by  roughly  this  amount,  in  calculating  what  proportion  of  the 
import  duties  levied  at  the  Austrian  frontier  are  on  goods  which 
find  their  w’ay  to  Bosnia.  And  even,  says  the  Austrian  Ex¬ 
chequer,  if  this  be  not  so,  yet  have  we  spent  large  sums  in  Bosnia, 
and  most  legitimately  may  recoup  ourselves. 

One  thing  that  the  Bosnians  desire  is  that  it  shall  be  finally 
determined  whether  they  belong  to  Austria  or  Hungary.  “We 
deem  the  moment  to  have  come,”  said  Francis  Joseph  at  the 
time  of  annexation,  “to  give  to  both  lands  constitutional  institu¬ 
tions  .  .  .  and  remembering  the  ties  that  existed  of  yore  between 
our  glorious  ancestors  on  the  Hungarian  throne  and  these  lands, 
we  extend  the  rights  of  our  suzerainty  to  Bosnia  and  the  Herze¬ 
govina,  and  it  is  our  will  that  the  order  of  succession  of  our  house 
be  applied  to  these  lands  also.”  In  Hungary  the  annexation  was 
opposed,  for  the  historic  claim  of  Hungary  to  which  the  Emperor- 
King  referred  was  being  definitely  set  aside.  Nor  did  the  Magyars 
of  the  Opposition  merely  found  their  case  upon  the  fact  that 
Bosnia’s  princes  had,  before  the  Turkish  conquest,  been  the 
feudatories  of  the  Kings  of  Hungary.  They  argued  that  it  had 
been  the  design  of  Nature  to  unite  these  countries  :  Hungary, 
Croatia  and  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  Bosnian  province, 
seeing  that  the  same  beneficent  alluvial  soil  is  found  until  one 
penetrates  towards  the  mountains  of  the  south,  and  from  that 
point  the  limestone  region  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  should 
be  properly  united  to  Dalmatia  and  the  Austrian  throne.  While 
Hungary  is,  notwithstanding  all  her  difficulties  with  the  Slavs, 
prepared  to  take  the  Bosnians  into  her  domestic  circle,  she  does 
not  expend  her  time  in  yearning  for  improbable  events  to  happen. 
And  the  Bosnian  commercial  field  provides  her  with  much  surer 
ground,  for  34  per  cent,  of  Bosnian  orders  in  the  Dual  Monarchy 
are  placed  with  her — she  sees  to  it  that  the  proportion  is  main¬ 
tained.  This  complicated  system  is  a  reason  why  the  natives 
wish — apart  from  those  who  long  for  independence — to  be  finally 
incorporated  with  the  Austrian  or  wdth  the  Hungarian  realm. 
The  Magyars  certainly  are  losing  ground,  through  the  conditions 
in  Croatia  and  Slavonia ;  just  as  certainly  they  cannot  see  the 
Austrians  prevail,  for  then  Croatia  would  be  quite  enclosed  in 
Austrian  territory.  So  the  struggle  must  continue,  with  the 
Magyars  also  losing  ground  because  of  the  unpopularity  of  her 
commercial  representatives  in  Bosnia — they  suffer  in  comparison 
with  Austrian  travellers.  “While  it  remains  uncertain,”  writes 
an  Austrian  officer  in  the  Orient  Nachrichten,  “to  whom  these 
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provinces  belong,  while  Austrian  and  Hungarians  officials  are 
opposed  to  one  another,  so  long  is  a  solution  of  the  problem  and  a 
subsequent  united  striving  made  impossible.  Unfortunately  their 
interests  are,  as  so  often,  diametrically  opposed.” 

The  faithful  Tyrolese  may  be  excused  if  he  turns  brusquely 
from  the  discontented  Magyars,  while  the  Swabians  of  the  south 
may  shrug  their  burly  shoulders  when  a  traveller  would  tell  them 
why  the  Austrians  remain  dissatisfied.  But  if  a  Bosnian  has  any 
interest  in  national  affairs  he  should  not  find  it  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  this  eternal  conflict  rages  ;  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
men  hating  one  another  for  no  reason  that  is  not  religious,  and 
that  there  are  economic  points  of  difference  neither  of  them, 
Austrians  and  Magyars,  will  allow  him  to  forget.  These  are, 
indeed,  the  rocks  on  which  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  rent  in  twain. 
If  Austria  desires  to  feed  her  millions  on  frozen  beef  down  comes 
the  veto  of  the  Magyar  cattle-dealers,  who  assure  the  Austrians 
that  such  a  meat  would  never  feel  at  home  on  such  fine  palates. 
If  the  Magyars  wish  to  send  the  produce  of  their  fields  to  Germany, 
the  route  the  most  direct  is  via  Oderberg,  and  Austria  will  only 
have  a  single  railway  track,  on  which  account  the  long  delays  are 
highly  deleterious,  for  example,  to  the  grapes.  And  these  are 
but  two  points  of  many  which  divide  industrial  Austria  from 
agricultural  Hungary.  Then  with  regard  to  the  religious  rift, 
the  simple  fact  that  in  most  parts  of  Hungary  one  graveyard 
houses  Catholics  and  Protestants,  would,  if  it  were  well  known 
in  Austria,  cause  the  Hungarians  to  be  classed  as  savages.  The 
papers  now  and  then  relate  how  the  Hungarian  Rabbis  are 
received  in  villages  or  towns  which  have  elected  them  :  a  string 
of  gaily  ornamented  vehicles  is  w’aiting  in  the  previous  village, 
where  the  new'comer  is  welcomed  by  some  worthies  of  his  con¬ 
gregation  who  are  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  the  mayor. 
It  seems  to  be  the  custom  for  the  other  clergy,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  to  introduce  themselves  outside  the  village  of  their 
ministration,  after  which  the  whole  assemblage  streams  into  the 
synagogue,  where  the  new  Rabbi  in  his  sermon  praises  God  for 
Hungary,  her  King,  her  liberal  spirit.  One  may  say,  with  little 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Austrian  subjects  of  this  King  do 
not  consider  such  a  spectacle  as  edifying.  What  they  do  is  first 
of  all  to  cry  that  every  Magyar  is  an  Israelite,  and  then  to  read 
the  Beichftpost  for  a  day  or  tw'o,  declaring  that  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse  and  the  Frenidenhlatt  and  all  the  rest  of  them  are 
nothing  but  the  organs  of  capitalists  and  Jews.  Unluckily  the 
Beichspost  seems  to  let  too  many  of  its  correspondents  live  in 
Rome,  so  that  the  readers  cling  to  it  less  rigidly  than  does  the 
paper  to  its  principles.  There  is  a  movement  now  among  the 
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Magyar  aristocracy  to  let  themselves  be  nominated  bishops ; 
nearly  all  the  new  appointments  have  been  counts,  but  this  will 
not  do  much  to  mitigate  the  Austrian  disapproval  of  his  fellow- 
subject.  (When  it  is  mentioned  that  the  Croat  is  even  more 
broad-minded  than  the  Magyar,  it  will  be  understood  with  what 
mixed  feelings  he  is  looked  upon  in  Austria.  Politically  he  is  a 
good  fellow,  and  the  greater  pity  that  he  should  bo  hurrying 
towards  damnation,  for  he  does  not  hold  that  when  you  rent  a 
flat,  as  in  Vienna,  you  should  have  to  make  a  solemn  proclamation 
of  your  faith,  and  he  does  not  think  that  in  a  lawsuit  any  questions 
should  be  asked  as  to  the  parties’  good  or  bad  religious  faith,  and 
he  would  ridicule  that  publicist  on  Trialism  who  is  taken  rather 
seriously  and  who  has  suggested  that  the  district  of  Trentino, 
which  in  sympathy  is  so  Italian,  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Pope.  Such  are  the  complicated  sentiments  with  which  the 
Austrian  regards  the  Croat.  But  the  subjects  of  Francis  Joseph 
seem  to  thrive  on  complications.) 

The  continued  lack  of  harmony  between  the  Empire  and  the 
Kingdom  does  not  place  the  Bosnian  in  any  w'orse  position,  since 
his  masters  keep  a  sharp  look-out  on  one  another.  Those  among 
the  Bosnians  who  say  that  they  are  kept  unjustly  from  ofiicial 
}X)sts  would  have  to  show  that  no  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
law  which  lays  it  down  that  when  a  native  and  another  man  arc 
equal  then  the  native  is  to  be  preferred.  Yet  certainly  this  is 
a  law  which  has  been  kept,  some  prominent  examples  being  that 
in  two  out  of  the  six  divisions  of  the  country  the  chief  political 
officer  is  a  native,  while  at  one  end  of  the  scale  we  see  Dr. 
Zurunic  in  the  highest  place  which  an  official,  as  distinguished 
from  a  politician,  can  occupy;  and  at  the  other  end  we  see  the 
Austrian  engine-drivers  being  ousted  by  the  Moslem,  one  of 
them,  in  fact,  a  gipsy,  who  thus  reconciles  the  ancient  habits 
of  his  people  with  their  present  ways,  for  now  they  have  become 
non-migratory.  If  a  proof  were  needed  that  the  natives  as  a 
whole  are  satisfied,  one  could  adduce  the  Servian  deputies  w^ho 
have  been  coming  over  to  the  Moslem-Croat  Coalition,  so  that 
Dr.  von  Bilinski’s  hope  of  governing  with  all  the  people  at  his 
back,  at  any  rate  with  all  the  deputies,  seems  that  it  might  be 
realised.  No,  I  believe  it  would  be  much  more  accurate  to  speak 
of  the  Utopian  mildness  than  of  the  despotic  nature  of  this  ageing 
gentleman,  who  in  his  native  Poland  used  to  be  Professor  of 
Political  Economy.  Another  proof  of  native  satisfaction  is  that 
when  the  Moslem  pack  their  baggage  and  set  out,  as  sometimes 
will  occur,  for  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan,  they  return  invariably 
to  their  Bosnian  home,  and  even  when  they  are  deserters  from 
the  Austrian  army.  I  could  not  find  any  instances  of  Serbs  who 
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had  been  so  adventurous  as  to  cross  over  to  the  Servian 
kingdom. 

In  conclusion,  then,  the  Southern  Slavs  in  Austria-Hungary  do 
not  belong  to  the  unhappy  races  of  the  vs'orld.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  part  of  a  Teutonic-Magyar  realm,  but  though  the  Slav 
has  reached  proficiency  in  various  arts  he  never  has  excelled,  save 
for  the  briefest  intervals,  in  that  of  governing.  The  Poles  are  a 
more  normal  instance  than  the  Russians,  for  these  latter  have  a 
government  which  is  less  Slav  than  German-Mongol.  Those  in 
Austria-Hungary  who  are  the  worst  off  are  undoubtedly  the 
Croats,  but  with  all  their  grievances  they  know  that  they  are 
better  off  than  are  the  Slavs  of  Russian  Poland  or  the  Ukraine. 
Also  they  are  better  off  than  if  they  formed  a  little  Balkan  State 
whose  army  is  so  burdensome  for  those  who  pay  the  taxes  and 
whose  interest  on  foreign  loans  is  so  much  higher.  Probably  the 
large  majority  of  Croats  would  not  think  these  disadvantages  are 
compensated  by  the  glory  of  exchanging  alien  for  native  tyrants — 
every  governor  is  more  or  less  a  tyrant,  and  a  Slav  one  usually 
more  so. 

Come  what  may  upon  the  Balkans  there  is  not  a  Croat  in  his 
senses — and  a  fortiori  not  a  Bosnian  nor  Dalmatian  Slav — who 
would  attempt  to  seek  another  master.  What  he  will  hope  is 
that  from  the  differences  which  obtain  between  his  masters,  and 
which  are  apparently  incapable  of  being  solved,  his  own  may — 
stranger  things  have  happened— find  solution. 

Henry  Baerlein. 


THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  ISABELLA  II. 

The  first  Carlist  War  raged  round  Isabella’s  cradle.  She  was 
too  young,  at  the  early  stages  of  the  struggle,  to  understand  very 
clearly  what  it  was  all  about,  but  not  too  young  to  be  frightened. 
The  earliest  anecdote  which  it  is  possible  to  pick  up  about  her 
gives  us  a  graphic  picture  of  the  way  in  which  the  little  Oueen 
who  was  presently  to  have  such  a  stormy  time  on  the  throne  of 
Spain  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  alarms,  and  was  almost  scared  out 
of  her  dawning  wits  by  Bogey  Men. 

It  was  in  February,  1836,  when  she  was  a  little  more  than 
five  years  old.  Her  uncle,  the  Prince  of  Capua,  whose  name  was 
Carlos,  paid  an  unofficial  visit  to  Madrid,  and  came  to  see 
Isabella’s  mother.  Queen  Cristina,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
Naturally  it  was  proposed  that  the  children,  who  had  gone  to  bed, 
should  be  brought  down  to  be  kissed.  Their  nurse,  w’ho  was  sent 
to  wake  them,  told  them  that  their  uncle,  the  Prince  Don  Carlos, 
w'as  below,  and  wanted  them.  Thereupon,  to  quote  an  anonymous 
work  entitled  Scenes  and  Adventures  in  Spain  :  — 

“  The  children  burst  into  tears,  crying  out : 

“  '  Ay  a!  El  tio  Carlos  esta  in  Madrid — Oh  dear!  Uncle  Carlos  is  in 
Madrid  1  Keep  us  out  of  his  sight,  por  Dios!  What  will  become  of  us  all? 
Uncle  Carlos  is  in  Madrid!  ’  and,  weeping  and  wailing,  they  declared 
they  would  not  see  him.  The  name  of  Don  Carlos  frightened  them;  they 
thought  it  was  their  Spanish  Uncle  Carlos  instead  of  the  Neapolitan  one, 
and  consequently  were  in  an  agony  at  the  idea  of  being  brought  before 
a  sort  of  Ogre  who  was  longing  to  gobble  them  up.” 

The  anecdote  is  of  no  particular  importance  except  as  “atmo¬ 
sphere  ” ;  but  “atmosphere”  is  important  to  biography.  One 
gets  a  further  example  of  the  atmosphere  of  that  exciting  child¬ 
hood  in  the  story  of  the  Be  volution  of  the  Sergeants  at  La  Granja, 
some  of  the  scenes  of  wffiich  Isabella  may  possibly  have  witnessed 
from  her  nursery  window.  The  most  striking  scene,  whether 
she  witnessed  it  or  not,  was  that  of  the  extortion  of  a  Constitu¬ 
tion  from  her  mother  by  the  threat  that,  if  the  demands  of  the 
soldiers — the  men  of  her  own  bodyguard — were  not  met,  her 
lover,  Munoz,  the  promoted  private  of  the  Guards  to  whom  she 
was  secretly  married,  should  be  shot  before  her  eyes.  The  most 
graphic  description  of  that  amazing  drama  is  the  one  given  in 
George  Borrow’s  Bible  in  Spain  ; — 

“Early  one  morning,”  George  Borrow  writes,  “a  party  of  these  soldiers, 
headed  by  a  certain  Sergeant  Garcia,  entered  her  apartment,  and  proposed 
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that  she  should  subscribe  her  hand  to  this  Constitution,  and  swear  solemnly 
to  abide  by  it.  Cristina,  however,  who  was  a  woman  of  considerable  spirit, 
refused  to  comply  with  this  proposal,  and  ordered  them  to  withdraw.  A 
scene  of  violence  and  tumult  ensued,  but  the  Regent  still  continuing  firm, 
the  soldiers  at  length  led  her  down  to  one  of  the  courts  of  the  Palace, 
where  stood  her  well-known  paramour  Munoz,  bound  and  blindfolded. 

‘  Swear  to  the  Constitution,  you  she-rogue,’  vociferated  the  swarthy  sergeant. 
‘Never!  ’  said  the  spirited  daughter  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons.  ‘Then 
your  cortejo  shall  die,’  replied  the  sergeant.  ‘Ho!  ho!  my  lads;  get 
ready  your  arms,  and  send  four  bullets  through  the  fellow’s  brain.’  Munoz 
was  forthwith  led  to  the  wall  and  compelled  to  kneel  down;  the  soldiers 
levelled  their  muskets,  and  another  moment  would  have  consigned  the 
unfortunate  wight  to  eternity,  when  Cristina,  forgetting  everything  but  the 
feelings  of  her  woman’s  heart,  suddenly  started  forward  with  a  shriek, 
exclaiming:  ‘Hold,  hold!  1  sign,  1  sign.’” 

Terrible  events  truly  for  a  child  of  six-and-three-quariers  to 
be  in  touch  with ;  and  this  time,  indeed,  Isabella  was  consciously 
in  touch  with  what  was  happening.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
suppress  by  force  the  revolutionists  who  had  thus  taken  Cristina 
by  surprise.  There  was  an  exciting  scene  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol, 
where  the  fury  of  a  mob  was  quelled  by  the  intrepidity  of  a  single 
man  ;  General  Quesada,  who  rode  into  the  midst  of  the  rioters 
without  an  escort,  and  drove  the  ring-leaders  before  him  with  the 
Hat  of  his  sabre.  “No  action  of  any  hero  or  conqueror  on 
record,”  writes  George  Borrow,  who  saw  him  do  it,  “is  to  be 
compared  with  this  closing  scene  of  the  life  of  Quesada,  for  who, 
by  his  single  desperate  courage  and  impetuosity,  ever  before 
stopped  a  revolution  in  full  course?” 

But  he  only  stopped  it  for  a  moment.  His  colleagues  forsook 
him  in  the  very  hour  of  his  apparent  triumph,  and  he  himself 
lost  nerve.  He  fled  in  civilian  disguise,  and  was  pursued  and 
overtaken;  and,  that  very  night,  in  a  cafe  in  the  Calle  d’Alcala, 
a  gory  hand  and  three  or  four  dissevered  fingers,  cut  from 
Quesada’s  corpse,  were  produced  by  a  group  of  riotous  National 
Guards  from  a  blue  handkerchief,  and  used,  amid  the  roaring 
of  revolutionary  hymns,  for  the  stirring  of  a  huge  bowl  of  coffee. 
With  the  result  that  the  Badical  Calatrava  now  became  Prime 
Minister,  and  Cristina  had  to  rej>eat  before  the  Cortez  the  oath 
which  she  had  already  sworn  to  the  Sergeants,  concluding  with 
the  words  :  — 

‘‘And  if  I  should  break  my  oath,  I  ought  not  to  be  obeyed.  And  so  God 
help  and  defend  me,  or  call  me  to  account  if  I  fail.” 

With  the  further  declaration  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  : — 

‘‘Here,  in  the  face  of  Heaven  and  earth,  I  again  declare  my  free  and 
spontaneous  acceptance  of  the  political  institutions  I  have  just  sworn  to 
respect,  in  the  presence  and  in  the  name  of  my  august  daughter  now  before 
you.” 
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Her  august  daughter,  in  fact — aged  six  and  three-quarters,  old 
enough,  presumably,  to  understand  a  little  but  not  very  much- 
sat  by  her  during  the  ceremony ;  and  we  may  take  it  that  from 
that  hour  Isabella  began  really  to  understand  something  about 
the  forces  which  were  shaping  the  destiny  of  Spain.  During  the 
years  which  followed  she  had  a  certain  respite  from  horrors,  if 
not  from  excitement ;  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the 
atrocities  of  the  Carlist  War  were  the  subject  of  conversation  in 
the  Palace  nursery.  Those  were  the  years  during  which 
Espartero,  the  coachbuilder’s  son  who  had  risen  to  be  the  greatest 
of  the  Spanish  generals,  dealt  with  the  Carlist  bands  in  a  slow 
but  sure  style,  which  reminds  one  of  Grant’s  famous  resolve  to 
“fight  it  out  on  this  line  even  if  it  takes  all  summer,”  and 
emerged,  in  1840,  as  the  acknowledged  saviour  of  Spain  :  a  man 
confidently  believed  to  be  honest,  and  presumed  to  be  anxious, 
now  that  there  was  no  more  fighting  to  be  done,  to  take  a  hand 
in  politics.  At  the  end  of  those  years  came  the  tussle  between 
Espartero  and  Cristina,  which,  once  again,  and  more  emphatically 
tliau  before,  made  political  intrigue  a  real  thing  for  the  girl  queen. 

Cristina  had  intrigued  against  Espartero  even  when  he  was 
winning  her  battles,  believing  that  a  dandy  of  blood  and  iron,  like 
young  General  Narvaez,  was  more  likely,  on  general  principles, 
than  a  self-made  man,  to  protect  royal  privileges  against  popular 
encroachment.  She  gave  Narvaez  a  high  command  and  an  army 
of  40,000  men,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  and  Espartero  were 
known  to  be  personal  enemies ;  and  Espartero  understood  why  she 
had  done  so,  and  took  his  measures.  He  announced  that  he 
wanted  those  40,000  men  at  the  front,  but  did  not  want  Narvaez ; 
and  Narvaez,  after  causing  only  a  moderate  amount  of  trouble, 
first  retired,  temporarily,  into  private  life,  and  then  left  the 
country. 

The  self-made  man  had  triumphed.  The  dandy  of  blood  and 
iron  had  been  flicked  away,  for  the  moment,  like  a  noxious  insect. 
He  had  not  been  out  of  the  way  very  long  before  Cristina  and 
Espartero  quarrelled  openly. 

Nominally  the  quarrel  was  about  the  privileges  of  provincial 
municipalities ;  actually  it  was  due  to  incompatibility  of  temper. 
Espartero  was  no  courtier ;  and  Cristina  preferred  courtiers  to 
self-made  men,  unless  they  vied  with  courtiers  in  subservience. 
So  there  ensued  a  deadlock,  a  situation  only  to  be  resolved  by  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  either  the  Eegent  or  the  General. 
Cristina’s  reactionary  friends  who  had  incited  her  to  get  into  the 
mess  by  asking  her  whether  she  or  Espartero  was  the  ruler  of 
Spain,  were  powerless  to  extricate  her  from  it.  “It  is  very 
simple,”  one  of  the  O’Donnells  said  to  her.  “If  you  want  your 
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own  way,  you  have  only  to  send  for  a  file  of  soldiers  and  tell  them 
ta  shoot  Espartero  ”  ;  but  that  must  have  been  said  in  irony. 
O’Donnell  knew,  and  Cristina  also  knew,  that  both  military  and 
[X)pular  enthusiasm  supported  Espartero  against  her,  and  that  the 
guns  would  not  go  off  in  response  to  such  an  order.  So  Cristina 
stamped  her  foot,  and  said  that,  if  she  could  not  have  her  way, 
she  should  abdicate  and  go. 

"I  have  made  you  a  General.  I  have  made  you  a  Duke.  I  have  made 
you  a  Grandee  of  Spain.  But  I  could  not  make  you  a  gentleman.  Eso 
se  nace,  no  se  hace." 

Such  was  her  parting  shot,  to  which  progressive  Spain  replied 
by  entertaining  Esimrtero  at  a  public  banquet  and  presenting 
him  with  a  wreath  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  It  is  said  on 
credible  testimony  that  she  spoiled  the  Spaniards  before  leaving 
them,  packing  off  and  carrying  off  with  her  not  only  the  contents 
of  her  late  husband’s  strong  box,  the  crown  jewels,  and  the 
Palace  plate  and  linen,  but  also  her  daughters’  wardrobes,  includ¬ 
ing  their  very  underwear.  A  search  instituted  after  she  had  gone 
discovered,  it  is  said,  only  six  spoons  and  only  six  pairs  of 
stockings;  though  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  that  statement 
exaggerates  the  bareness  of  the  royal  cupboards.  It  is  certain, 
at  any  rate,  that  she  went  off  in  dudgeon,  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  fomenting  intrigues  from  Paris ;  and  the  intrigues 
took  a  form  very  alarming  to  Isabella — nothing  less  than  an 
attempt  to  have  her  kidnapped  in  the  Palace.  Isabella  may  well 
have  had  the  impression  that  her  whole  life  was  destined  to  be 
terrorised  by  Bogey  Men. 

Whether  she  regarded  Espartero  as  a  Bogey  Man  is  uncertain ; 
but  it  is  certain  that,  having  been  appointed — or  having,  in 
effect,  aptxjinted  himself — her  guardian,  he  did  his  conscientious 
best  for  her  in  that  capacity.  He  gave  her  a  most  respectable 
tutor  in  the  person  of  Don  Arguelles,  known  as  “the  Spanish 
Cicero,”  on  account  of  his  eloquence,  though  he  “lived  with  great 
simplicity  and  w^ent  about  in  a  threadbare  coat.”  Arguelles’s 
assistant  was  Quitana,  the  jxjet ;  and  the  governess  was  the 
Countess  Mina,  the  daughter  of  a  shopkeeper,  and  the  widow'  of 
the  great  guerilla  leader.  Altogether,  therefore,  w'e  may  say  that 
Isabella  was  in  good  hands,  though  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Smart 
Set.  Most  of  the  members  of  that  set  w’ere  her  mother’s  friends, 
bought  with  her  mother’s  money,  and  pledged  to  seize  her,  carry 
her  off,  and  deliver  her  into  her  mother’s  hands — her  and  her 
younger  sister,  the  future  Duchesse  de  Montpensier. 

Truly  it  was  a  case  for  the  little  girls  of  Bogey  Men  hei'e,  there, 
and  all  around  them  :  one  set  of  Bogey  Men  who  had  snatched 
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them  from  their  mother’s  arms,  another  set  who  broke  in  and 
tried  to  steal  them  with  every  circumstance  of  violence.  It  has 
been  said,  of  course,  that  they  were  only  too  anxious  to  be  stolen; 
but  that  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  naturally  would  be  said  by  the 
authors  of  the  enterprise.  The  story  of  the  attempt  told  by  their 
governess  gives  the  opposite  impression;  but  she,  too,  must  be 
reckoned  a  prejudiced  witness.  The  probability  is  that,  though 
they  might  have  been  willing  to  be  stolen  if  they  could  have  been 
stolen  quietly  by  persons  whom  they  knew  and  trusted,  they  had 
received  no  hint  of  what  was  about  to  happen,  and  understood 
nothing  except  that  they  were  living  in  the  midst  of  alarums  and 
excursions. 

One  cannot  say,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  modern  parallel  (or 
such  alarums  and  excursions  in  a  palace.  In  Balkan  palaces,  at 
any  rate,  more  awful  things  have  happened  in  more  recent  times 
— but  not  to  little  children.  In  the  stories  of  the  lives  of  royal 
children — the  eldest  of  these  children  being,  it  must  be 
remembered,  not  yet  eleven  years  of  age — one  finds  nothing 
resembling  this  extraordinary  and  audacious  attempt  to  kidnap. 

It  was  only  by  a  hair’s  breadth  that  it  missed  success ;  and  in 
order  to  understand  how,  though  destined  to  failure,  it  seemed 
feasible,  we  may  borrow  a  description  of  the  mise-en-scme  from 
one  of  the  letters  of  Washington  Irving,  who  was  then  American 
Minister  at  Madrid  :  — 

“The  royal  palace,”  Washington  Irving  writes,  “stands  on  the  confines 
of  the  city,  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  descent  sweeping  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  Manzanares;  it  overlooks  the  open  country  toward  the. 
Guadarama  Mountains,  which  is  so  lonely,  in  the  very  vicinity  of  Madrid, 
that  ten  minutes’  gallop  from  its  walls  takes  you  into  scenes  as  savage  and 
deserted  as  any  of  Salvator  Rosa’s.  The  palace  is  guarded  every  night 
by  a  body  of  troops,  and  is  capable  of  a  powerful  defence;  but  the  troops 
who  were  to  mount  guard  that  night  were  mostly  under  the  influence 
of  Generals  Concha  and  Leon,  who  had  been  gained  over  to  the 
conspiracy.  It  was  a  dark,  tempestuous  evening  when  the  attempt  was 
made.” 

Bribery,  in  short,  having  done  its  work,  the  way  seemed  fairly 
clear  for  a  dashing  coup-de-main.  If  Leon  and  Concha  and  their 
company  could  gain  ten  minutes’  start  with  their  captives  in  that 
dark  valley,  all  Espartero’s  horses  and  all  his  men  might  fail  to 
overtake  them ;  and  they  might  expect  a  good  deal  more  than 
ten  minutes’  start  before  the  National  Guard  would  be  on  foot 
and  in  pursuit.  Eesistance  was  only  to  be  looked  for  from  the 
halberdiers  who  were  on  guard  within  the  palace  under  Brigadier 
Domingo  Dulce ;  and  there  w’ere  only  a  score  of  these  to  face 
some  three  hundred  assailants.  So  the  kidnappers  proceeded  to 
their  task  with  a  light  heart  and  an  easy  confidence,  and  we  are 
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able  to  follow  the  events  of  the  memorable  night  step  by  step 
from  a  long  letter  written  by  Countess  Mina  to  Arguelles  and 
recently  printed,  at  length,  in  Senor  Cambronero’s  Isabel  II. 
Intima. 

The  date  was  October  7th,  1841.  The  weather  was  wet,  and 
the  two  princesses  had,  by  the  doctor’s  orders,  stayed  indoors  all 
(lay  instead  of  going  for  their  usual  drive.  Countess  Mina  was 
with  them  until  half-past  six,  when  she  withdrew  for  a  little 
while  to  her  own  apartment,  leaving  them  in  charge  of  an 
assistant  governess.  At  a  quarter  to  eight  she  was  on  the  point 
of  returning  to  them  when  she  heard  shouts  and  cheers  proceed¬ 
ing  from  an  outer  courtyard.  She  ran  into  the  crystal  gallery, 
where  the  halberdier  on  duty  there  asked  her  if  she  knew  what 
the  noise  meant.  She  did  not  stop  to  reply,  but  ran  on  at  the 
top  of  her  speed  until  she  reached  the  head  of  the  main  staircase. 
Then  she  could  see  as  w^ell  as  hear  : — 

“A  considerable  number  of  armed  men  were  on  the  landing  of  the 
Lions;  while  the  Halberdier  Guard  was  stationed  by  the  balustrade  at 
the  edge  of  the  staircase,  also  armed  and  ready  for  action.  They  were 
receiving  the  first  volley  of  the  rebels  at  the  very  moment  when  I  was 
passing.” 


She  passed  unharmed,  though  in  the  line  of  fire,  and 
continued  to  run  until  she  reached  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
princesses’  maids— hearing  another  volley  smash  the  mirrors 
before  she  got  there.  She  banged  in  terror  at  the  door,  believing 
that  she  was  still  in  the  way  of  the  fusillade,  and  had  to  bang 
several  times  before  the  assistant  governess  hesitatingly  and 
timorously  opened  it.  Admitted  at  last,  she  went  on  with  the 
assistant  to  the  princesses’  boudoir,  where  she  found  her  royal 
pupils,  attended  by  several  maids  and  their  music  master  :  the 
fear  of  Bogey  Men  w'ho  might  come  for  her  being  obviously 
uppermost  in  Isabella’s  mind. 

“As  soon  as  she  saw  me,  her  Majesty  threw  herself  into  my  arms,  and 
asked  me  in  an  agony  of  alarm  : 

“  ‘  Aya  I  Tell  me,  aya,  are  they  rebels?  ’ 

“  ‘  No,  no,  senora.  They  can’t  be  rebels,’  I  replied. 

‘  Then  who  are  they?  What  do  they  want?  Have  they  come  for  us?  ’ 

“  I  replied  that  I  could  only  tell  her  what  I  had  seen  on  the  stair¬ 
case,  where  fighting  was  going  on.  The  answer  did  not  quiet  her.  Still 
less  did  it  quiet  her  Royal  Highness, l  who  was,  if  possible,  even  more 
excited  and  frightened  than  her  ^lajesty,  clutching  convulsively  at  the 
assistant  governess  and  sobbing  and  shrieking  in  her  arms  :  ‘  What  is 
the  matter?  What  is  the  matter?  I  won’t  be  quiet  unless  you  tell  me.’” 

The  shouts  of  the  soldiers  which  had  startled  Countess  Mina 

(1)  Isabella’s  sister,  the  Infanta. 
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had  also,  it  seemed,  been  heard  in  the  royal  apartments  at  the 
very  moment  when  Isabella’s  music  lesson  w^as  about  to  begin; 
and  the  music  master  had  no  claims  to  be  a  hero.  One  hears  no 
more  of  him  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  and  presumes  that  he 
claimed  the  privileges  of  a  non-combatant  and  retired ;  while  it 
appeared  that  the  attendant  ladies  had,  without  waiting  to  inquire 
w'hat  was  the  matter,  instantly  closed  and  bolted  all  the  doors 
and  windows  of  the  royal  suite.  Then  they  had  heard  other  noises 
— musket-shots  and  a  sound  of  knocking,  as  if  someone  were 
trying  to  smash  his  way  through  a  partition  wall.  That  was  the 
rude  awakening  of  the  royal  children  to  the  realities  of  royal^life 
in  Spain.  The  word  rebel  meant  to  them  just  what  the  word 
bogey  means  to  other  children.  They  were  persuaded  that  the 
bogeys  had  come  for  them  at  last ;  and  the  younger  child  was 
sobbing  to  her  nurse,  “Inez!  Inez!  Please  let  me  say  my 
prayers !  ” 

They  heard  afterwards  what  was  the  nature  of  the  altercation 
which  had  taken  place  outside  their  door.  A  certain  Lieutenant 
Borria  had  run  up  the  stairs  at  the  head  of  the  mutineers,  and 
found  General  Don  Domingo  Dulce  waiting  to  receive  him. 
“What  the,  &c.,  &'c.?”  the  General  had  asked.  “I’m  here  to  do 
my  duty.  Out  of  the  way,”  the  lieutenant  had  answered.  But 
general  ofificers  do  not  take  such  orders,  so  peremptorily  con¬ 
veyed  ,  from  subalterns ;  and  General  Don  Domingo  Dulce  was 
not  the  man  to  set  the  precedent.  He  called  up  his  halberdiers 
and  posted  them  so  that  they  commanded  the  staircase  from 
behind  the  solid  balustrade.  Borria  rejoined  his  men ;  they  fired, 
and  the  halberdiers  returned  their  fire.  That  was  the  stage  which 
the  attack  had  reached  when  Countess  Mina  ran  by  behind  the 
halberdiers,  running  under  fire  from  her  owm  suite  to  that  of 
her  charges,  whom  she  now’,  w’ith  admirable  self-possession,  tried 
to  calm,  assuring  them  that  the  trouble  would  soon  be  over,  but 
at  the  same  time  making  ready  for  all  eventualities  : — 

“  At  about  half-past  ten  we  were  able  to  persuade  the  Princesses  to 
lie  down,  though  we  took  the  precaution  of  making  them  do  so  with 
their  clothes  on,  so  that,  whatever  happened,  w^e  might  not  be  found 
unprepared.  In  order  that  >our  attention  might  not  be  divided,  we 
improvised  a  bed  for  the  Infanta  in  the  Queen’s  alcove;  and  we  had 
hardly  put  them  to  bed  when  a  bullet  came  through  the  window’,  breaking 
the  glass,  tearing  off  the  hinge,  and  remaining  embedded  in  the  shutter; 
so  that  if,  in  our  excitement,  we  had  forgotten  to  fasten  the  shutter, 
her  Royal  Highness  might  have  been  killed,  and  would  almost  certainly 
have  been  hit." 

That  gave  the  children  a  fresh  fright.  They  jumped  out  of  bed 
and  ran  back  into  the  sitting-room  ;  but  Countess  Mina  felt  that 
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they  would  be  no  safer  there  than  in  the  alcove.  She  remembered 
the  existence  of  an  old  door,  recently  bricked  up,  w'hich  com¬ 
municated  with  another  quarter  of  the  palace.  She  searched  for  it 
and  found  it,  but  then  she  was  baffled.  There  was  no  possibility 
of  breaking  through  that  partition  with  the  poker,  or  any  other  tool 
at  her  command.  And  meanwhile  the  noise  of  the  fighting 
without  continued — the  sound  of  the  firing  being,  from  time  to 
time,  interrupted  by  the  shouts  of  angry  voices. 

Generals  Concha  and  Leon,  in  fact,  had  now  joined  Borria  and 
the  Guardsmen,  and  were  taking  charge  of  the  attack.  They 
suspended  the  firing  in  order  to  reason  wdth  the  halberdiers. 
They  meant  no  harm,  they  explained.  They  came,  they  said, 
as  the  Queen’s  deliverers — they  only  asked  to  be  let  pass ;  but 
Domingo  Dulce  and  his  halberdiers  were  not  to  be  persuaded. 
Their  orders  were  formal — no  one  should  pass  except  over  their 
dead  bodies.  Urgent  messages  had  been  sent  to  headquarters, 
and  help  would  surely  come  to  them  if  only  they  could  hold  out 
a  little  longer.  So  they  once  more  swept  the  staircase  with  their 
fire;  and  the  mutineers  returned  their  fire,  and  the  slow  hours 
passed. 

“At  twelve  o’clock  on  that  awful  night,”  Countess  Mina  continues, 
“we  decided  to  remove  the  Princesses  to  an  inner  room,  the  position  of 
which  seemed  to  offer  greater  security,  while  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
would  be  a  protection  against  any  fire  which  might  be  directed  at  the 
windows.  We  could  still  hear  the  firing  very  clearly  there — the  firing  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors  in  particular  made  a  terrible  noise;  but  still 
the  Princesses  were  somewhat  reassured,  and  the  noise  of  the  volleys  no 
longer  seemed  to  trouble  them  very  much.” 

They  were  reassured  to  the  extent  of  remembering  that  they 
were  hungry,  and  asking  how  they  would  ever  be  able  to  get 
anything  to  eat  if  the  fighting  did  not  stop.  Their  governess 
replied  by  persuading  them  to  lie  down  again ;  and  as  they  were 
not  safe  in  their  beds,  she  had  mattresses  laid  out  for  them  on 
the  floor,  where  no  stray  bullet  could  possibly  reach.  “Nurse, 
dear ;  why  don’t  you  send  a  message  to  the  Duke  of  Victory  ^  and 
tell  him  to  make  haste  and  come?”  Isabella  asked;  but  though 
Countess  Mina  explained  to  her  that  that  was  impossible,  the 
strong  claims  of  nature  presently  asserted  themselves,  and  both 
she  and  her  younger  sister  fell  asleep.  But  still  the  battle  raged,  and 
at  two  o’clock  another  bullet  came  crashing  through  the  window, 
though  without  disturbing  the  sleepers. 

U|X)n  that  Countess  Mina,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  nurses, 
stole  out  to  reconnoitre.  Whatever  the  rebels  w'anted,  she  felt 
sure,  they  could  have  no  design  upon  their  girl  queen’s  life.  She 
would  tell  them  of  the  queen’s  peril — appeal  to  their  honour  and 

(1)  Espartero. 
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chivalry ;  but  it  was  a  halberdier,  not  a  rebel,  with  whom  she  had 
speech.  He  told  her,  in  a  hasty,  whispered  colloquy,  what  had 
happened  :  how  the  guard  had  been  bought,  but  the  halberdiers 
w'ere  loyal,  and  might  be  trusted  to  defend  their  queen  with  their 
lives.  Then  she  stole  back  and  found  that  the  princesses  were 
still  asleep.  And  still  the  battle  raged. 

It  lasted,  in  fact,  until  a  quarter  past  six  in  the  morning.  At 
that  hour  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  voices  of  friends  were  heard 
at  the  door  of  the  royal  apartment.  The  voice  of  the  Steward  of 
the  Palace  was  recognised,  and  the  door  was  opened.  The 
Steward  announced  that  the  Regent  was  coming,  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War ;  that  the  trouble  was  now  over,  and 
that  the  halberdiers  who  had  had  the  honour  of  defending  her 
Majesty  now  sought  permission  to  kneel  and  kiss  her  hands  :  an 
honour  which  the  Regent  supplemented  by  conferring  the  Cross 
of  St.  Ferdinand  upon  every  one  of  them. 

The  news  of  the  rising,  it  now  transpired,  had  got  through 
to  Espartero  in  time.  Bodies  of  regulars  and  National  Guards  had 
surrounded  the  Palace,  and  as  the  mutineers  took  alarm  and  fled 
the  cavalry  charged  and  scattered  them.  Concha,  who  was  in 
mufti,  hid  among  the  trees  in  the  garden,  and  stole  away  unseen 
in  the  dark — a  distinguished  career  eventually  in  store  for  him. 
Leon  leapt  on  his  horse  and  rode  for  the  mountains ;  but  he  had 
engaged  in  his  enterprise  in  full  general’s  uniform,  so  that  he 
was  quickly  recognised  and  arrested,  and  now  he  had  to  pay  the 
penalty. 

Attempts  were  made  to  save  him,  and  there  seemed  a  chance 
that  they  might  succeed.  His  services  were  distinguished ;  his 
breast  was  covered  with  decorations  won  on  the  field.  He  had 
been  Espartero’ s  companion  in  arms  on  many  glorious  occasions, 
and  had  warm  personal  friends  among  the  members  of  every 
political  party.  Some  friend,  in  some  party,  it  was  confidently 
believed,  would  be  powerful  enough  to  save  him.  Even  Gonzalez 
Bravo,  the  Radical  journalist — an  embittered  man  with  the  look 
of  a  hungry  wolf,  who  had  lately  been  jeering  at  Cristina  and 
Private  Manoz  in  his  scurrilous  print — w'ent  about  among  the 
National  Guards,  seeking  signatures  to  a  petition  for  clemency, 
while  a  deputation  of  Grandees  addressed  their  appeal  to  Isabella 
herself. 

She  found  them  w^aiting  for  her  when  she  was  being  taken  out 
for  her  daily  drive.  They  crow^ded  round  her  carriage  and  begged 
her  to  be  merciful — to  use  her  “authority” — to  “command”  the 
Regent  to  pardon  the  offender  :  a  moving  spectacle  truly  w  hen 
we  realise  that  it  was  to  a  child  of  less  than  eleven  that  the 
Spanish  nobility  knelt,  assuming  that  she  had  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  and  beseeching  her  to  exercise  the  royal  prerogative 
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of  mercy.  She  was  no  more  cruel  then  than  in  her  later  years. 
She  was  moved  by  the  entreaties;  moved  also  a  little,  it  may  be, 
by  the  flattery,  as  what  child  of  her  years  would  not  have  been? 
She  had  been  frightened,  but  no  harm  had  come  to  her;  so  she 
was  willing,  if  it  rested  with  her,  to  forgive,  and  even  to  kiss 
and  be  friends.  But  it  did  not  rest  with  her.  Countess  Mina, 
who  was  with  her,  spoke  : — 

“  ‘  Your  Majesty,’  she'  said,  ‘  is  a  minor,  and  has  a  tutor.  Nothing  that 
your  Majesty  may  do  without  his  consent  has  any  legal  validity.  Y'our 
Majesty  can  only  send  for  her  tutor  and  explain  the  circumstances  to  him.  ’  ” 

So  Arguelles — that  excellent  professor  in  the  threadbare  coat — 
was  fetched ;  and  one  can  only  guess  what  he  said  to  Isabella  or 
what  Isabella  said  to  him.  He  promised,  however,  to  convey  a 
message  in  her  name,  and  he  conveyed  it ;  and  the  answer  to 
Isabella,  as  well  as  to  the  other  petitioners,  was  to  the  effect 
that  “the  Regent  considered  that,  in  the  excited  state  of  public 
opinion,  the  granting  of  a  pardon  would  be  contrary  to  public 
policy.”  So  that  General  Leon,  still  in  full  uniform,  and  with 
all  his  medals  on  his  breast,  was  driven  to  the  place  of  execution, 
the  sole  privilege  accorded  to  him  being  that  of  facing  the  platoon 
with  his  eyes  unbandaged,  and  giving  his  executioners  the  word 
of  command  to  fire. 

In  a  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  Isabella’s  childhood  ended  with 
the  culmination  of  that  tragedy — her  first  emphatic  and  unmistak¬ 
able  experience  of  the  realities.  Still,  she  had  to  go  back  to  the 
school-room,  or,  if  not  to  the  school-room,  at  least  to  the  nursery. 
Her  life  there  aroused  the  pity  of  Washington  Irving,  from  whose 
letters  to  his  sisters  we  may  extract  yet  another  quotation  : — 

“You  seem  to  pity  the  poor  little  Queen,  shut  up,  with  her  sister, 
like  two  princesses  in  a  fairy  tale,  in  a  great,  grand,  dreaty  palace,  and 
‘  wonder  whether  she  would  not  like  to  change  her  situation  for  a  nice 
little  cottage  on  the  Hudson.’  Perhaps  she  would,  Kate,  if  she  knew 
anything  of  the  gaieties  of  cottage  life;  if  she  had  ever  been  with  us 
at  a  picnic,  or  driven  out  in  the  shandry-dran,  w'ith  the  two  roans,  and 
James,  in  his  slipshod  hat,  for  a  coachman,  or  yotted  in  the  Dream,  or 
sang  in  the  Tarrydown  choir,  or  shopped  at  Tommy  Dean’s;  poor  thing, 
she  would  not  know  how  to  set  about  enjoying  herself.  She  would  never 

think  of  appearing  at  church  without  a  whole  train  of  the  Miss  - s  and 

the  Miss  - s  and  the  Miss - s,  as  maids  of  honour,  nor  drive  through 

Sleepy  Hollow  except  in  a  coach  and  six,  with  a  cloud  of  dust  and  a 
troop  of  horsemen  in  glittering  armour.  So  I  think,  Kate,  we  must  be 
content  with  pitying  her,  and  leaving  her  in  ignorance  of  the  comparative 
desolateness  of  her  situation.’’ 

It  is  a  pleasant  contrast  between  happiness  and  grandeur  :  a 
contrast  more  striking  in  Isabella’s  case  than  in  many.  Intrigue 
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continued  to  rage  round  her,  and  did  not  cease  to  rage  until  she 
was  old  enough  to  take  a  hand  in  the  intrigues  herself.  Once 
again,  before  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  her  as  grown  up,  we  find 
her  in  peril  from  those  who  claimed  to  be  her  deliverers  from 
tyranny  :  at  the  time  when  Cristina  tried  a  second  time — this 
time  with  Narvaez  to  help  her — and  the  self-made  man,  who  had 
found  it  impossible  to  govern  Spain  without  making  enemies  in 
all  directions,  went  down  before  the  dandy  of  blood  and  iron  much 
as  a  junk  supposed  to  be  safely  moored  in  a  harbour  disappears  in 
a  typhoon. 

Such  military  operations  as  marked  the  course  of  that  brief 
hurricane  need  not  detain  us.  Espartero  lost  his  nerve ;  and  his 
men,  seeing  that  he  was  losing  it,  deserted  him.  He  began  to 
besiege  Seville ;  and  some  of  his  shells  burst  in  the  convents 
there,  with  the  result  that  the  Virgins  of  the  Lord,  as  they  were 
styled  in  a  municipal  proclamation,  ran  out  into  the  streets, 
screaming  that  he  was  a  shameless  and  sacrilegious  ruffian,  and 
exhorting  all  pious  men  to  fight  him  furiously.  So  he  fled  to 
London,  to  receive  the  Freedom  of  the  City;  and  the  question 
was  :  What  wnuld  happen  in  Madrid,  where  the  National  Militia 
were  threatening  to  resist,  in  spite  of  his  discomfiture?  And,  if 
they  did  resist,  what  would  be  the  fate  of  Isabella  and  her  sister? 

To  them,  of  course,  neither  the  assault  nor  the  defence  intended 
any  harm.  They  were  to  be  the  prizes  of  the  conflict  round  whom 
the  battle  w^as  to  rage.  But  their  peril  nevertheless  was  great, 
and  their  terror  must  have  been  great  also  if  they  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  plans  of  their  defenders  : — 

“Troops,"  Washington  Irving  tells  us,  “were  stationed  in  the  houses 
along  the  main  streets,  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  from  the  windows  and 
balconies  should  they  effect  an  entrance;  and  it  was  resolved  to  dispute 
the  ground  street  by  street,  and  to  make  the  last  stand  in  the  royal  palace, 
where  were  the  Queen  and  her  sister,  and  where  the  Duchess  of  Victory, 
wife  of  the  Regent,  had  taken  refuge,  her  own  palace  being  in  one  of 
the  most  exposed  parts  of  the  city.” 

Nor  was  that  all.  There  was  also  “a  declaration  of  that  fan¬ 
faron  Mendizabal,  who  had  the  control  of  affairs,  that,  if  pushed 
to  the  utmost,  he  would  sally  forth  with  the  Queen  and  her  sister 
in  each  hand,  put  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  troops,  and  fight 
his  way  out  of  the  city.”  That  was  indeed  a  cruel  resolution 
fraught  with  awful  possibilities — the  more  cruel  because  the  fight 
was,  after  all,  only  a  faction  fight,  the  issue  of  which  could  make 
no  difference  worth  considering  to  the  children.  The  chivalry 
of  the  w^hole  corps  diplomatique  was  stirred.  They  proposed  in  a 
note  which  Washington  Irving  drafted  to  proceed  in  a  body  to  the 
palace  and  “remain  there  during  the  time  of  peril,”  shielding  the 
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little  Queen  with  the  a?gis  of  their  official  sacro-sanctity ,  and 
challenging  any  one  who  sought  to  harm  her  to  pass  first  over 
the  dead  bodies  of  all  the  representatives  of  all  the  Powers. 

Such  was  the  programme  at  the  time  when  Isabella  was 
twelve  :  with  diplomats  instead  of  halberdiers  blocking  the  stair¬ 
case  and  defying  the  intruders  to  do  their  worst.  The  offer  of 
the  diplomats,  however,  was  declined;  and  the  danger  which  it 
was  designed  to  meet  fortunately  did  not  arise.  Narvaez  made 
certain  promises.  Madrid  accepted  them  and  threw  open  its  gates 
to  him,  with  the  result  that  he  entered  the  gates  and  broke  the 
promises.  He  had  promised,  in  a  formal  convention  jointly 
signed  by  himself  and  Espiroz,  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
National  Militia — and  he  instantly  disarmed  them  all.  He  had 
promised  permission  to  quit  the  service  to  all  soldiers  who 
deserted  Espartero ;  and  when  eight  men  came  forward  demand¬ 
ing  that  permission,  he  had  them  ranged  against  a  wall  and  shot. 

That  was  his  first  intimation  that,  whatever  he  might  have 
pledged  himself  to  in  the  hour  of  his  necessity,  he  now  meant 
to  rule,  not  as  King  Log,  but  as  King  Stork.  His  next  step  w^as 
to  dismiss  innumerable  officials  and  replace  them  with  his  own 
nominees.  Notably,  he  sent  Madame  Nina  and  Arguelles 
packing,  and  put  representatives  of  the  old  Spanish  aristocracy  in 
their  places — practically  reproducing  Cristina’s  camarilla  at  her 
daughter’s  court.  And  then,  or  very  soon  afterwards,  Olozoga, 
a  lawyer  with  an  Old  Bailey  manner,  became  President  of  the 
Council ;  and  the  Cortez  solved  the  problem  of  the  Eegency  by 
declaring  Isabella  of  full  age,  and  competent  to  reign,  just  two 
months  after  her  thirteenth  birthday. 


Francis  Gribble. 


WINTER  TRAVEL. 


An  ingenuous  apologist  of  the  Canadian  winter  has  demonstrated, 
at  any  rate  to  her  own  satisfaction,  that  its  severity  fosters  the 
hearth  spirit  among  a  community  drawn  from  many  nations, 
some  of  which,  at  least,  are,  in  their  original  homes,  not  remark¬ 
able  for  the  domestic  virtues ;  and  even  if  this  particular  instance 
be  far-fetched,  the  influence  of  climate,  and  of  its  lesser  mani¬ 
festations  which  we  call  weather,  on  the  character  and  customs 
of  races  cannot  well  be  exaggerated.  It  is  the  result  of  climate, 
rather  than  of  temperament,  that  the  natives  of  these  islands  are 
such  passionate  colonisers  and  inveterate  tourists,  going  gaily 
forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  make  their  homes  where  they 
earn  their  bread,  or,  in  lighter  vein,  making  short  journeys, 
chiefly  southward,  for  a  change  of  scene  and  weather.  In  one 
of  the  less  hackneyed  of  his  two-edged  sayings.  King  Charles  II. 
once  remarked  of  the  English  climate  that  “it  invites  men 
abroad  on  more  days  of  the  year  than  that  of  any  other  country.” 
It  does.  It  invites  many  people  abroad  just  as  often  as  they  are 
free  to  go,  and  it  invests  the  dry  tables  of  the  Continental 
Bradshaw  with  a  romance  that  in  kinder  climates  it  would  lack. 
Indeed,  the  relation  of  rainfall  to  “run  off”  has,  for  some  of  us, 
a  homely  significance  wholly  distinct  from  its  technical  interest 
for  the  experts  of  geological  surveys. 

It  is  mainly  to  escape  from  the  gloom  of  an  English  winter, 
which  reminds  us  of  Apollo’s  command  that  Alcmaoon,  slayer  of 
his  mother,  should  hide  in  a  land  ignored  by  the  sun,  that  these 
happy  folk  take  up  their  beds  and  walk.  Yet  another  English 
summer  like  the  one  we  have  lately  survived  might  well  turn 
men’s  thoughts  to  climates  like  that  of  British  East  Africa, 
where,  as  Lord  Cran worth  says,^  “June,  July  and  August  are 
the  glory  of  the  year.”  Scientifically,  our  winter  is  about  a  week 
shorter  than  our  summer,  but  in  recent  experience  it  is  some  fifty 
weeks  longer ;  and  the  absence  of  sun  brings  pious  longing  for 
Joshua’s  intelligent  anticipation  of  the  Daylight  Saving  Bill. 
Yet,  even  with  our  summers  at  their  wmrst,  two  considerations 
keep  many  people  at  home  at  that  season.  First,  there  is  the 
continuous  round  of  outdoor  social  functions;  second,  there  is  the 
knowledge  that  popular  playgrounds,  like  Switzerland  and  the 
Soulh  of  France,  are  not  at  their  best  in  the  summer  months. 
The  first  is  too  mild  for  those  who  love  Alpine  sports,  and  attracts 
(1)  A  Colony  in  the  Making. 
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only  the  mountain-climber ;  the  second  is  too  hot  for  those  who 
stifle  when  the  thermometer  is  above  80°  F. 

These  two  regions,  than  which  it  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to 
name  any  more  dissimilar  in  climate  or  scenery,  illustrate  the 
alternate  reasons  which  move  most  folk  to  winter  abroad  :  either 
to  enjoy  those  strenuous  ice  sports  precluded  by  our  slushy 
winters  at  home,  or  to  bask  in  daily  sunshine  unobtainable  in 
countries  north  of  40°.  For  those  who  are  devoted  to  English 
field  sports,  an  English  winter,  however  unpalatable  to  their 
neighbours,  must  always  have  irresistible  attraction,  since  the 
shooting  man  is  undismayed  by  grey  skies,  and  the  hunting  man 
is  grateful  for  prolonged  thaw.  Those,  however,  who  either  live 
in  cities  or  lack  enthusiasm  for  such  sport,  have  no  affection  for 
winter  nights  “when  icicles  hang  by  the  wall,”  and  find  life 
anything  but  jolly  when  the  winter  wind  is  blowing  and  the  bitter 
sky  is  freezing.  On  the  contrary,  they  turn  for  comfort  to  their 
time-tables,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  they  occupy  a  berth  on 
the  luxurious  “Mediterranean  express.”  Thus  only  may  they 
forget  the  November  nightmare  of  Victoria  in  the  golden 
radiance  of  Cannes,  or  in  the  exhilarating  atmosphere  of  St. 
Moritz,  twenty-four  hours  later,  taking  advantage  of  one  of  those 
magic-carpet  miracles  of  which  the  modern  tourist  agent  makes 
so  little.  Martial,  knowing  only  ancient  Rome,  called  December 
the  “smoky  month.”  What  wnrds  would  he  have  found  to 
describe  that  month  in  modern  London? 

Doleful  as  is  our  climate  at  its  worst,  none  other  is  perfect. 
All  that  can  reasonably  be  effected  is  a  temporary  change  for  the 
better.  English  people  commonly  associate  the  Italian  winter 
with  Paradise,  but  the  Italians  themselves  are  free  from  all  such 
illusion.’  The  ancient  Romans,  indeed,  hated  winter,  as  witness 
the  interesting  Latin  tags  collected  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie  in 
his  admirable  essay  on  a  little-discussed  aspect  of  social  life  among 
the  ancients.^  Thus,  Lucretius  refers  to  the  cold  that  sets  men’s 
teeth  chattering.  Horace  gives  thanks  for  the  ending  of  winter. 
Ovid  is  glad  that  “ice-mantled  winter  now  at  length  departs.” 
True,  the  Romans  had  their  wdnter  sports  (E'pod.  II.  29),  but 
many  of  them,  none  the  less,  impatiently  awaited  the  coming  of 
spring,  and  those  whose  homes  were  in  the  hills  habitually  spent 
the  coldest  weather  at  the  seaside.  It  is  true  that  the  extreme 
rigours  of  the  Italian  winter  are  confined  to  the  higher  altitudes 

(1)  The  erroneous  belief  that  the  winter  is  a  warm  season  anywhere  in  the 
latitude  of  Naples  is  widespread  in  this  country.  When  contemplating  a 
winter  in  Constantinople  some  years  ago,  I  was  gravely  advised  to  take  only 
light  clothing.  Fortunately,  I  made  further  inquiry,  and  found  the  results 
confirmed  by  snowstorms  and  blizzards  that  lasted  for  weeks. 

(2)  The  Love  of  Nature  among  the  Romans. 
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inland.  Yet  even  the  sea-level  climate  of  the  Riviera  has  its 
blemishes.  The  glory  of  the  sun  is  too  often  dimmed  by  the 
treacherous  bise  and  depressing  mistral,  two  of  the  most  evil 
winds  let  loose  on  Europe.  To  the  Provencal  this  accursed 
mistral  may  sing  of  home,  but  the  only  man  not  of  that  nationality 
who  called  it  friend  was  Nietzsche.  Perhaps  he  found  in  its 
desolating  blast  kinship  with  his  own  more  bitter  mood ;  perhaps 
he  was  a  super-tourist,  since,  whereas  most  of  us  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  circumference  of  the  modern  earth,  he  tells  us 
that  his  one  ambition  was  to  travel  over  the  circumference  of  the 
modern  soul. 

Even  this  ideal  winter  retreat  has,  in  its  day,  suffered  from 
both  flood  and  frost. ^  In  1330,  for  instance,  rain  fell  continuously 
lor  six  months,  which  must  have  brought  the  Riviera  winter 
very  near  our  English  summer.  In  1694,  torrential  rains  brought 
about  the  collapse  of  a  hill.  In  1744,  the  Paillon  rose  high  enough 
to  sweep  away  a  regiment  of  soldiers.  In  1563,  frost  killed  all 
the  orange  trees,  and  they  were  again  destroyed  by  snow  and 
ice  in  1709,  1767,  and  1819.  True,  such  abnormal  weather  was 
rare  enough  to  attract  the  notice  of  historians,  but  its  periodic 
recurrence  is  a  reminder  that  what  has  been  may  be. 

It  is  for  the  sunshine  they  wnuld  lack  at  home  that  English 
tourists  w’inter  anywhere  between  Marseilles  and  Spezzia.  As 
Stevenson  said,  there  is  something  in  the  mere  mention  of  the 
South  that  carries  enthusiasm  along  with  it,  and  tourists  are 
driven  south  at  the  first  menace  of  winter  just  as,  in  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland,  grouse  come  down  into  farmlands  in  the  valleys  as 
soon  as  the  hilltops  are  powdered  with  snow.  Every  healthy 
human  being  is  a  sun-worshipper  at  heart,  and  comparatively 
few  would  be  indifferent  to  the  taunt  of  the  Parsee  who,  when 
laughed  at  by  a  Londoner  for  worshipping  the  sun,  retorted, 
“.\h,  if  you  could  only  occasionally  see  it!” 

It  is  no  strenuous  ideal  of  travel  that  packs  these  towns  of  the 
Riviera  with  winter  visitors.  Their  outdoor  exercise  is  confined 
to  an  occasional  round  on  the  golf  links  outside  Nice  or  Cannes, 
or  on  the  mountain  over  Monaco,  or  to  a  set  on  the  tennis  courts 
in  their  hotel  garden.  Eor  the  rest,  they  seek,  according  to  their 
taste  and  temperament,  either  the  excitement  provided  by  saloons 
crowded  with  gamblers  like  themselves,  or  the  repose  of  hillsides 
ablaze  with  sw’eet-scented  flowers.  There  is  no  need  to  criticise 
either  choice.  To  the  one,  breaking  himself  on  the  wheel,  to  the 
other  the  silence  of  a  garden,  represents  the  ideal  holiday.  For 
my  neighbours  what  they  please  ;  but  for  me,  always,  loitering  on 
the  viaduct  that  spans  the  Gorges  du  Loup,  or  beneath  the  trees 
(1)  See  Loveland  :  The  Eoniance  of  Nice. 
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on  the  peaceful  lies  des  Lerins,  or  rambling  amid  the  flower¬ 
beds  of  Ospedaletti,  or,  with  a  pocket  Dante  for  company,  along 
the  winding  banks  of  the  smooth  Entella.*  Dickens  revelled  in 
the  loveliness  of  the  coast-road  between  Genoa  and  Spezzia,  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  other,  even  westward  along  the  Corniche, 
to  equal  it  in  all  the  Riviera. 

Those  who  winter  abroad  for  warmth,  not  content  with  the 
pale  radiance  of  the  northern  littoral  of  the  Mediterranean, 
unattracted  by  the  wheel-fever  of  Monte  Carlo,  the  gay  boule¬ 
vards  of  Nice,  or  the  Anglo-Eussian  society  of  Cannes,  must  go 
further  afield,  to  Egypt,  Uganda,  India,  or  the  West  Indies. 
Algiers  may,  with  some  reservation,  be  regarded  as  a  compromise 
between  the  Riviera  and  Egypt.  It  is  warmer  than  the  first, 
without  its  treacherous  sunsets.  It  is  cooler  than  the  second, 
but,  as  winter  includes  its  rainy  season,  it  is  also  less  dry. 
Biskra  is  drier,  and  it  is  only  disagreeably  hot  in  wdnter  when 
the  thirsty  sirocco  blows  up  from  the  desert,  raising  appalling 
clouds  of  dust  and  putting  everyone,  resident  and  visitor  alike, 
out  of  humour.  The  mountain  breezes,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
refreshing ;  the  nights  are  much  colder  than  the  days ;  and  the 
atmosphere  is  of  an  amazing  clearness  that  can  be  realised  only 
on  the  spot  and  that  photographers,  in  particular,  give  thanks  for. 

The  tourist’s  Egypt  is  so  warmly  appreciated  by  Americans 
that  the  occupation  seems  British  in  name  only  during  the  winter 
months.  Ears  attuned  to  more  restrained  accents  are  occa¬ 
sionally  offended  by  the  “  English  ”  that  echoes  in  the  Hall  of 
Columns,  yet,  these  and  some  other  drawbacks  notwithstanding, 
December  in  the  Nile  delta  is  an  undeniably  lovable  month. 
Here  are  none  of  the  treacherous  blasts  that  shrivel  humanity  in 
the  maritime  foothills  of  the  Alps,  none  of  the  depressing  mists 
that  sometimes  shroud  the  Esterels  and  brood  over  the  Corniche. 
Here  is  a  lasting  symphony  in  blue  and  gold,  a  triumphant 
succession  of  rainless  days,  a  happy  release  from  the  Christmas- 
card  jollity  of  the  frozen  north.  He  who  sees  the  New  Year  in 
at  Cairo  will  hardly  regret  the  keen  east  wdnd  that  blows  through 
leafless  woods  at  home.  Purposeless  the  life  may  be,  but 
malaish!  Let  to-morrow  bring  its  own  troubles — it  is  good  to 
live  to-day  in  the  sun.  The  climate  of  Cairo  itself  is  damper 
than  that  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  mornings  may  even  be  foggy. 
Yet,  compared  with  that  of  Northern  Europe  at  the  same  season, 
it  may  be  termed  very  dry.  The  mean  winter  temperature  is 
probably  below  60°  F.,  December  and  January  being  the  coolest 
months.  There  is  little  rain  and  no  snow,  though,  sitting  on  the 
terrace  of  Shepheard’s,  I  have  seen  hailstones  as  large  as  any 
(1)  See  Lees  :  Wanderings  on  the  Italian  Riviera. 
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we  get  at  home.  The  worst  feature  of  Cairo  is  its  dust,  and  the 
dust  is  anything  but  clean.  The  water  of  the  Nile  should  be 
drunk  only  w'hen  boiled,  and  malarial  mosquitoes  must  be 
guarded  against  day  and  night.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  best 
advice  to  all  who  contemplate  a  winter  in  Egypt,  even  to  those 
already  familiar  with  other  aspects  of  the  East,  is  “Follow  the 
man  from  Cook’s  !  ” 

The  popularity  of  British  East  Africa  as  a  winter  resort  is  to 
some  extent  prejudiced  by  the  fact  that,  lying  as  it  does  south  of 
the  Equator,  its  summer  synchronises  with  our  winter.  Yet 
though  the  winter  perfection  of  its  climate  corresponds  with  the 
season  we  call  midsummer,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  cold¬ 
blooded  folk  should  not  keep  Christmas  at  Nairobi,  since,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lord  Cranworth,  even  the  summer  temperature  does  not 
much  exceed  80°  F.,  and  normally  falls  to  60°  F.  in  the  evenings. 
Unlike  the  majority  of  popular  winter  resorts,  moreover,  the 
Protectorate  holds  out  varied  attractions  to  the  sportsman,  for  the 
big-game  shooting  is  unsurpassed  in  the  whole  of  Africa,  and  the 
fishing,  in  both  river  and  sea,  is  also  out  of  the  common.  What 
the  tourist  must,  how’ever,  keep  in  mind  is  that  he  is  in  Equatorial 
Africa,  and  if  July  and  August  are  described  in  settlers’  vernacular 
as  “cold  ’’  months,  they  are  by  no  means  so  in  the  English  sense 
of  the  word.^  The  hot  sun  and  rarefied  air  combine  to  make  men 
moody  and  out  of  sorts,  a  result  attributed  by  Sir  Frederick 
Treves  to  the  white  man’s  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  climatic 
conditions  of  this  recently  acquired  territory.  Time  will  teach  its 
lessons,  and  meanwhile  the  climate  of  Uganda,  four  or  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  shows  neither  extreme  of  heat  nor 
cold,  and,  with  some  little  variation  in  different  years,  June  and 
July  are  dry  months. 

For  those  who  can  afford  the  expense,  and  whose  health  will 
bear  the  somewhat  heavy  calls  of  a  tour  in  the  gorgeous  East, 
India  is  an  ideal  land  to  winter  in,  since  the  “cold  weather,” 
particularly  in  the  Punjab,  lasts  from  October  to  March.  The 
tourist  is  not  likely  to  settle  in  one  spot,  as  he  would  in  Europe, 
but  will  in  all  probability  plan  a  round  tour,  landing  at  Bombay 
and  re-embarking  at  Calcutta,  with  Peshawur  as  his  farthest 
objective ;  and  in  three  or  four  months  he  should  be  able  to 
include  a  dash  to  the  hills  and  a  glimpse  of  many  of  the  great 
cities  and  historic  monuments  of  that  wonderful  empire. 

The  lure  of  the  West  Indies  is  different,  and  rest  rather  than 
sight-seeing  is  the  keynote  of  these  resorts.  Here  are  the  Isles 
of  Sleep,  in  which,  catching  the  infection  of  laziness  from  the 
coloured  folk,  a  man  may  dream  away  the  winter  of  his  content 
(1)  See  Treves  :  Uganda  for  a  Holiday. 
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in  a  climate  not,  perhaps,  the  most  invigorating  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  but  certainly,  for  an  idle  holiday,  among  the  most 
enjoyable  in  winter  time.  Nearest  to  Southampton,  on  the  track 
of  the  Eoyal  Mail  Company’s  boats,  lies  Barbados,  a  breezy  island 
to  windward  of  the  rest  and  planted  right  in  the  teeth  of  the 
north-east  trades.  While  it  lacks  the  mountain  scenery  that 
beautifies  its  Leeward  neighbours,  as  well  as  Trinidad  and 
.Jamaica,  it  has  en  revanche  complete  immunity  from  malaria 
and  comparative  absence  of  hurricanes.  Malaria  is  an  absentee, 
thanks  to  the  inhospitable  treatment  of  the  disease-carrying 
Anopheles,  which,  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  rest  of  the  archi¬ 
pelago,  has  nowhere  to  lay  its  eggs  in  Barbados.  This  island 
also  lies  outside  the  zone  of  the  hurricanes  that,  elsewhere  in  the 
West  Indies,  periodically  devastate  both  shipping  and  plantations, 
though  their  fury  is  usually  spent  before  the  coming  of  the  winter 
tourists.  Indeed,  the  negroes  have  an  old  adage  that  recalls  that 
current  in  rural  England  about  the  cuckoo  : — 

"  June,  too  soon. 

July,  stand  by! 

August,  come  it  must. 

September,  remember. 

October,  all  over.”  * 

Tourists  bound  for  the  Leeward  Islands  transfer  at  Bridgetown 
to  the  intercolonial  boat,  and  these  remoter  islands  include  some 
of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  Caribbean  ;  the  hill  and  vale  beauties 
of  well-watered  Dominica ;  the  wooded  slopes  of  Soufri^re  in 
Montserrat;  the  sugarloaf  peak  of  Nevis,  an  i.sland  rich  in 
memories  of  Nelson’s  ill-starred  marriage ;  the  flatter  charms  of 
waterless  Antigua.  In  the  direct  course  of  the  mail  steamer  from 
Southampton,  Trinidad  comes  after  Barbados,  and  the  purely 
tropical  character  of  this  beautiful  island  is  apparent  to  anyone 
approaching  Port  of  Spain  in  the  ship  moving  half-speed  through 
mud  washed  down  by  the  Orinoco.  A  closer  acquaintance  reveals 
hillsides  gay  with  flamboyant  and  hibiscus,  and  with  the  riot  of 
roses  in  old  French  gardens,  by  contrast  with  which  the  sultry 
brink  of  the  Pitch  Ijake  might  well  make  a  background  for  scenes 
m  Dante.  Jamaica  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  British  islands 
in  that  region,  and  is  accounted,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Dominica,  the  gem  of  the  whole  tiara  of  emeralds.  To  the  tourist 
it  also  offers  greater  variety  of  sport  and  scenery  than  any  of  the 
rest.  Its  mountains  are  lofty,  and  its  rivers  swift  and  well 
stocked  with  mountain  mullet  and,  in  their  loudest  reaches,  with 
tarpon.  The  temperatures  vary  with  the  altitude.  On  winter 
nights  at  the  Moneague  the  thermometer  may  fall  to  ^15°  F.,  but 

(1)  See  Aspinall  :  A  Pocket  Guide  to  the  West  Indies. 
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in  and  round  Kingston  the  daily  range  would  be  between  60° 
and  85°.  At  Montego  Bay,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  the 
tourist  will  find  the  finest  sea-bathing  in  the  world.  This  is  at 
Doctor’s  Cave,  a  short  distance  from  the  town.  So  clear  is  the 
water  that  the  eye  can  see  a  threepenny  piece  lying  on  the  bottom 
in  three  fathoms.  So  soft  is  the  sand  that  it  feels  like  silk.  There 
are  no  sharks  to  scare  swimmers,  and  no  quicksands  to  trouble 
those  who  only  v;ade. 

Cuba,  despite  its  official  Americanisation,  retains  much  of  the 
colour  and  picturesqueness  of  the  old  Spanish  regime.  As,  how¬ 
ever,  prices  in  Havana  are  rapidly  approximating  to  those  of  New 
York,  with  no  more  value  than  can  be  had  in  Kingston  for  half 
the  money,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  island  will  seriously  attract 
English  visitors  for  a  long  stay,  though  being,  from  its  situation 
only  just  within  the  tropics,  cooler  than  the  rest,  it  is  worth  at 
any  rate  a  short  visit.  Among  the  enduring  memories  of  Havana 
are  its  green  parks  and  busy  streets,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd 
at  contests  of  jai  aim  (which  is  the  pelota  of  Biarritz  under 
another  name),  the  serene  beauty  of  the  Morro  by  moonlight,  and 
the  fascinating  spectacle  of  a  cigar  factory  when  the  gates  are 
thrown  open  and  there  emerges  a  great  throng  of  dark-skinned 
women,  singing,  laughing,  chattering,  quarrelling,  just  as  if,  for 
all  the  w’orld,  they  w^ere  rehearsing  a  chorus  in  Carmen. 

Madeira  offers  something  of  the  warmth  of  the  West  Indies. 
There  are  no  hurricanes,  and  there  is  little  fever,  though  the 
spectre  of  plague  occasionally  stalks  through  this  lovely  island, 
jiaralysing  its  trade  and  ruining  its  tourist  traffic.  Most  of  those 
who  land  at  Funchal  look  upon  it  merely  as  a  halt  on  the  Cape 
route,  but  it  is  affectionately  regarded  by  many  winter  tourists, 
who  stay  for  weeks  either  at  Eeid’s  hotel  or  in  a  furnished  quinta 
in  the  hills. 

M.  Bergson  tells  us,  quoting  appropriate  authorities  for  the 
statement,  that  those  parts  of  the  body  w'hich  feel  the  cold  are 
not  the  same  as  those  that  feel  the  heat,  but  such  fine  distinctions 
of  sensibility  will  scarcely  appeal  to  the  average  tourist  wffien, 
in  winter  or  in  summer,  he  feels  the  call  of  the  road.  So  far,  we 
have  glanced  at  such  resorts  only  as  attract  people  abroad  in 
winter  for  the  sake  of  the  warmth  and  sunshine  that  they  cannot 
find  at  home.  Others,  however,  seek  colder,  drier  winters,  with 
weeks  of  unbroken  frost  in  which  they  can  skate,  ski,  or  sledge 
without  the  daily  disappointment  of  a  thaw.  Canada,  Norway, 
Switzerland  and  Bussia  are  among  the  lands  in  which  Nature 
offers  the  necessary  conditions. 

Canada  w’hich,  though  under  the  British  flag,  exacts  American 
prices  for  her  hospitality,  is  attractive  only  to  those  of  robust 
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pliysique,  since  the  midwinter  mood  of  Our  Ijady  of  the  Snows  is 
seveje  for  ordinary  tastes.  In  the  cities  of  the  Dominion, 
however,  tliese  rigours  notwithstanding,  winter  is  the  gay  season, 
if  only  because,  at  any  rate  in  the  middle  section,  from  Montreal 
to  the  Rockies,  the  cities  are  at  their  worst  in  summer  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  intense  cold  of  the  Canadian  winter  is 
guarded  against  indoors  by  scientific  heating  and  in  the  open  air 
by  suitable  clothing.  With  such  aids  to  comfort,  Canadians 
regard  this  as  the  heyday  of  their  year,  a  glad  season  of  skating 
and  tobogganing  under  conditions  more  natural  than  any  dreamed 
of  at  Andermatt  or  Davos.  Of  Norway  the  winter  vogue  is  in 
what  biologists  term  a  condition  of  arrested  development,  though 
a  certain  munher  of  winter  visitors  go  north  in  the  early  weeks 
of  the  year  to  enjoy  those  extremes  of  snow  and  ice  which  the 
less  appreciative  Norsemen  of  olden  time  regarded  as  jotiuni,  or 
evil  spirits,  at  war  on  mankind.  The  reason  for  the  standstill  in 
the  progress  of  Norway  as  a  winter  resort  is  that  towards  Eastei- 
the  Norwegians  want  their  hotels  for  themselves  and  grudge 
foreigners  any  of  the  accommodation.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  open 
secret  that  this  attitude,  so  different  from  that  of  the  Swiss, 
(‘ffectually  baffled  Sir  Henry  Lunn,  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
developing  ski-ing  centres,  in  his  efforts  to  make  that  northern 
playground  popular  as  a  change  from  Switzerland.  Swiss  winter 
sports  have  been  exhaustively  advertised  of  late  years,  and  must 
now  be  among  the  most  valued  assets  of  tourist  agencies.  Half 
a  century  ago  the  winter  lure  of  that  lovely  land  was  all  unknown, 
but  as  Mr.  D’ Auvergne  says,  “the  Swiss  delightedly  awakened 
to  the  commercial  possibilities  of  snow  and  ice.”  ^  No  one  can 
blame  a  nation  houtiquiire  for  taking  advantage  of  its  heritage 
so  as  to  profit  at  the  ex[)ense  of  the  foreigner.  Since,  a  little 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  Davos  was  first  recommended  by 
I'nglish  physicians  as  a  cold  cure  for  chest  patients,  winter 
visitors  have  not  been  slow  to  find  out  the  attractions  at  this 
season  of  St.  Moritz,  Grindelwald,  Adelboden,  Beatenberg, 
Zermatt,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent.  Montreux,  with  Caux,  Les 
.\vants,  and  other  frosted  glories  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  behind 
it.  There  are  admittedly  seasons — that  of  I91I-1’2  is  generally 
execrated  as  a  case  in  (X)int — in  which  the  Christmas  weather 
is  not  all  that  the  schoolmasters,  undergraduates,  and  other 
strenuous  folk  could  wish  it.  Too  often,  as  they  stand  at  the 
window  and  watch  the  pitiless  thaw,  their  hearts  must  echo  the 
pathetic  cry  of  Villon, 

“  Mais  ok  nout  les  neiijes  d'antan?  " 

(1)  See  Switzerland  in  Sunshine  and  Snow;  and  Bonney  :  The  Building  of 
the  Alps. 
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Too  often,  at  the  lower  levels,  comes  a  long  succession  of 
disappointing  days,  such  as  that  vigorous  old  sportsman.  Colonel 
Peter  Hawker,  condemns,  under  other  skies,  as  “nasty,  foggv, 
rotten,  undertaker’s  weather.”  It  is  to  the  high  places  that 
members  of  the  Public  Schools  Alpine  Sports  Club  resort  during 
the  Christmas  vacation  and  “bob  ”  and  skate,  and  even  dine  and 
make  speeches.^  Switzerland  of  the  high  places,  the  Mecca  of 
these  winter  pilgrims,  presents  scenes  very  different  from  those 
of  summer  Switzerland  of  the  lake  shores.  Those  who  love  the 
sun-kissed  valleys  carpeted  with  jonquil  and  narcissus,  and  merrv 
with  the  laughter  of  children  driving  the  goats  and  cattle  in  from 
the  pastures  at  sunset,  will  find  a  lack  of  charm  in  the  sternly 
athletic  atmosphere  in  which  co-operative  parties  while  away  the 
Christmas  holidays  on  the  (Testa  Pun.  Sunshine  and  shelter 
from  harsh  wdnds  make  the  Davos  Christmas  lovable.  Nearly  five 
thousand  winter  visitors  flock  each  season  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
valley,  sledging  on  the  Schatzalp  course,  ski-ing  down  from  the 
hut  on  the  Parsenn  Furka  or  down  the  Kerbshorn,  skating  or 
curling  on  the  rinks.  At  St.  Moritz,  another  popular  winter 
resort,  may  be  seen  the  sport  of  skikjdriug,  in  which  horses  are 
driven  over  the  snow  by  men  on  ski.  Such  delights  are  to  be 
enjoyed  all  over  that  vast  white  jdateau,  from  the  Austrian 
frontier  westward  to  Mont-Soleil,  in  the  Bernese  Jura.  Yet  this 
winter  Switzerland  of  the  tourist  must  needs  strike  the  ultra- 
fastidious  as  just  a  little  common.  In  summer  time  the  tourist 
trail  is  thinner,  for  it  spreads  over  a  wider  surface  of  lake  and 
city.  It  is,  with  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity,  2)ossible  in 
June  to  get  afar  from  the  professional  sightseer  and  to  rusticate 
amid  an  agricultural  peasantry  whose  one  idea  is  not  the 
Fremden-lndiistrie.  When,  however,  the  acres  are  in  the  iron 
grip  of  winter  husbandry  is  at  a  standstill,  and  all  who  are  not 
busy  fleecing  the  stranger  within  the  gates  seem  to  burrow  out 
of  sight  like  the  marmots  of  their  native  hills. 

Bussia,  like  Canada,  is  a  land  in  which,  taught  by  bitter 
experience,  people  know  how  to  spend  the  winter.  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  a  dour  and  foggy  city  at  the  best  of  times,  is  certainly  seen 
at  its  brightest  when  horsed  droschkes  and  sledges  drawn  by  dogs 
or  deer  bowl  merrily  over  the  frozen  Neva.  Moscow  is  far  more 
beautiful,  and  the  vivid  colours  and  gilded  domes  of  Kremlin, 
as  I  last  saw  them  sparkling  with  frost,  are  unforgettable.  It 
must  be  infinitely  preferable  in  winter  to  its  northern  rival,  for 
the  modern  capital  of  all  the  Kussias  can  scarcely,  even  by  its 
coldest  admirers,  be  called  an  ideal  winter  resort.  Knowing  both 
in  November,  I  unhesitatingly  award  the  palm  to  London.  Built 
(1)  See  The  Year  Book  for  1913. 
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on  the  swampy  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  St.  Petersburg  lives 
through  six  months  of  indescribably  depressing  gloom.  The  fond 
dream  of  Peter  the  Great  took  strange  shape,  and  he  exacted  a 
heavy  price  from  his  loyal  boyars  for  the  dubious  privilege  of  the 
coveted  window  that  should  open  on  Europe.  Those,  however, 
who  like  the  real  thing  will  find  the  Eussian  winter  four  days 
nearer  home  than  that  of  Canada,  for  the  Xord-Express  takes 
the  traveller  comfortably  in  little  more  than  forty  hours  from 
Ostend  to  Petersburg. 

The  charm  of  such  a  visit  to  Eussia  lies,  perhaps,  in  the 
unusual  combination  of  a  cold  climate  with  those  restful  habits 
which  we  more  commonly  associate  with  hot  countries  farther 
south. ^  Time  seems  to  be  no  object,  particularly  at  meals,  and 
a  Eussian  banquet  is  one  of  the  most  protracted  functions  of  the 
kind  in  all  the  world.  The  zakusba  alone,  a  stand-up  meal  of 
hors  d’oeurre,  may  last  for  half  an  hour,  and,  indeed,  so  excellent 
are  the  caviare,  the  cold  sterlet,  rebchik  (a  native  partridge),  and 
smoked  herrings,  washed  down  with  vodke  or  kwass,  that  the 
time  might  be  worse  spent  by  anyone  with  a  respect  for  good 
cooking.  The  banquet  that  follows  recalls  the  wildest  days  of 
Lucullus,  with  its  infinite  variety  of  hot  and  cold  soups,  fish, 
game,  schasUk.  pirojki,  and  so  forth;  and  T  never  got  more  than 
half-way  through  a  Eussian  dinner  without  a  breathless  memory 
of  Quin’s  request,  when  he  was  the  guest  of  one  of  the  City 
Companies,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  take  the  rest  out  in  cash. 
The  Eussian  language  is  as  rich  as  its  neighbours  in  homely 
proverbs,  but  few  are  more  frequently  honoured  than  that  which 
says  that  “a  large  piece  makes  the  mouth  happy.”  St.  Petersburg, 
one  of  the  most  hospitable  cities  in  the  world,  only  wakes  up 
about  noon,  and  the  social  gaiety  lasts  far  into  next  day.  A  fur 
coat  will  be  found  indispensable,  and  either  goloshes  or  snow- 
boots  will  be  welcomed  by  many  who  would  tolerate  neither  at 
home.  Let  the  tourist  (male  or  female)  be  cautioned  against 
smoking  in  the  open  air.  Even  the  padded  isvoschiks,  wEo  sit 
on  their  box-seat  through  blaze  or  blizzard  with  the  same  calm 
serenity,  rarely  smoke  out  of  doors  in  winter,  for  the  effect  is 
damaging  to  the  throat.  These  Eussian  coachmen  are  the  most 
patient  sufferers  I  ever  met  in  their  capacity,  east  or  west.  They 
have  to  sit  outside  the  opera  in  the  falling  snow  for  hours,  and 
have  been  known  to  freeze  to  death.  Of  this  tragedy  one  may 
say,  with  Dante,  that 

Necessifa  Vinduce  e  non  dilctto" 

Since  they  are,  literally,  unable  to  descend  from  their  perch  till 
lifted  down  by  the  ostler  on  getting  back  to  their  stable. 

(1)  See  Wood  :  The  Tourist's  Russia. 
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Winter  travel,  then,  with  its  definite  object,  lacks  the  spirit 
of  the  Wanderlust,  which  should  have  no  object  at  all,  Iccing 
travel  for  its  own  sake  in  the  winning  mood  of  Stevenson’s,  “1 
travel  not  to  go  anywhere,  but  to  go.”  The  goal  is  everything; 
the  journey  but  a  means  to  an  end,  to  be  performed  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  the  warm  comfort  of  the  train  de  luxe.  So  far,  at 
any  rate,  as  Europe  is  concerned,  travel  for  its  own  sake  is  a 
summer  joy.  It  is  delightful  in  the  warm  days  of  June  to  ramble 
through  Switzerland  or  the  Black  Forest,  but  in  the  shorter 
ilaylight  and  uncertain  weather  of  December  the  tourist  goes 
straight  to  his  journey’s  end,  and  stays  there  until  it  is  time  to 
go  north  again  with  the  first  of  the  swallows.  His  one  object  is 
to  escape  from  a  climate  not  unlike  that  described  by  the  Spaniard 
as  consisting  of  diez  Inezes  de  invierno  y  dos  de  infterno.  Also 
he  may  be  informed  with  the  desire  to  get  away,  if  only  for  a 
little,  from  the  silly  fret  of  humanity  and  to  rest  his  tired  eyes 
on  the  exalting  |)ros|iect  of  the  great  spaces.  The  inspiration  of 
such  retreat  is  to  be  found  in  the  Psalmist’s 

“  Lo,  then  would  I  get  me  away  far  off  and  remain  in  the  wilderness," 

with  which  Thomas  a  Kempis  took  leave  of  a  naughty  world. 
Seeing  him,  in  an  old  engraving,  seated  beside  the  windmill  that 
slowly  turned  beside  the  monastery  of  St.  Agnes,  his  books 
beside  him,  and  on  his  books  what  dimly  suggests  a  \vell-smoked 
pipe,  I  have  felt  envious  of  that  untroubled  life. 

Winter  travel  is  a  consequence  of  our  climate.  Some  day, 
perhaps,  the  nations,  wearying  of  their  armaments,  may  devote 
their  surplus  millions  to  the  building  of  that  gigantic  jetty  planned 
to  intercept  the  Labrador  current  and  to  prevent  it  from  mingling 
its  icy  flood  with  the  Gulf  Stream,  'riien,  no  doubt,  Oban  and 
Omsk  will  become  fashionable  winter  resorts.  But  until  then,  I 
imagine,  happv  hiverneurs  from  both  Scotland  and  Siberia  will 
continue  to  spend  their  winters,  if  not  in  the  flesh  then  certainly 
in  the  spirit,  in  the  kinder  conditions  of  Cannes  or  Cairn. 

F.  G.  Afl.^lo. 


ST  JOHN  HANKIN,  AND  HIS  COMEDY  OF 
RECOGNITION. 


The  English  drama  as  Oscar  Wilde  left  it,  is  the  English  drama 
that  St.  John  Hankin  took  up.  “I  took  the  drama,”  wrote  Wilde, 
at  the  end  of  his  life,  ‘‘T  took  the  drama,  the  most  objective  form 
known  to  art,  and  made  it  as  personal  a  mode  of  expression  as  the 
Ivric  or  sonnet ;  at  the  same  time  I  widened  its  range  and  enriched 
its  characterisation.”  That  he  did  not  do  all  these  things  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  say.  Wilde  made  the  theatre,  or  found  the  theatre  rather, 
a  perfect  vehicle  for  his  own  personal  wit ;  in  a  sense ,  by  producing 
Salome  with  the  one  hand  and  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest 
with  the  other,  he  may  be  said  to  have  widened  its  range ;  but 
certainly  he  did  not  proceed,  by  elevating  character  into  its  rightful 
importance  above  action,  to  open  up  a  new  path  for  contemporary 
drama.  This  he  left  to  be  done  by  his  successors,  and  as  much 
by  St.  John  Hankin  as  by  any  man.  Wilde  enriched  the  English 
theatre  with  one  perfectly  delightful  play,  the  Continental  theatre 
with  another  play  of  peculiar  beauty,  and  the  theatre  everywhere 
with  a  tradition  of  wit  at  any  cost  that  has  proved,  in  the  hands 
of  lesser  men,  an  embarrassing  possession.  He  did  not  enrich 
at  all  the  theatre’s  characterisation,  if  by  this  we  mean  the 
creation  of  living  and  recognisable  persons,  to  know’  whom  is  to 
know’  more  of  life,  and  to  wonder  at  it  more  pleasurably.  If 
Wilde  could  surprise  us,  he  was  well  enough  pleased  ;  and  his 
w’ay  of  surprising  us  was  by  shining  dialogue  and  by  situations 
so  artfully  contrived  as  often  to  be  quite  impossible,  rather  than 
by  the  greater  artist’s  w’ay,  w’hich  is  to  show  us  the  wonders  w’ithin 
the  heart  of  man.  At  least  he  does  surprise  us,  by  dialogue  and 
situation;  and  to  do  that  is  out  of  reach  of  the  journeymen.  But 
there  is  another  way  that  the  les.ser  and  more  sincere  artist  than 
Wilde  may  take.  He  may  take  the  beaten  path  and,  by  keeping 
close  to  character,  although  he  may  surprise  us  very  little,  he 
may  yet  give  us  the  real  and  constant  pleasures  of  recognition. 
The  advantage  of  keeping  upon  this  path  is  that  it  is  the  path  the 
great  dramatist,  w’hen  he  comes,  w’ill  inevitably  tread,  only  he 
will  find  great  surprises  in  it  at  every  turn.  The  pioneer  dramatist 
like  Hankin  (and  the  beaten  path  in  the  arts  is  always  in  great 
need  of  pioneers),  if  his  bent  be  gently  ironical,  w’ill  w’rite  comedies 
with  an  inlention  very  like  that  of  the  Restoration  writers  ;  — 

Follies  to-night  we  show  ne’er  lashed  before. 

Yet  such  as  nature  shows  you  every  hour: 

Nor  can  the  pictures  give  a  just  offence. 

For  fools  are  made  for  jests  to  men  of  sense 
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Hankin’s  people— one  might  almost  write  Hankin’s  fools,  but 
not  quite — may  not,  as  Mrs.  Cheveley  in  An  Ideal  Husband  did, 
“make  great  demands  on  one’s  curiosity.”  But  then,  in  reality, 
neither  do  Wilde’s  people,  in  the  just  sense  that  Shakespeare’s 
or  Sheridan’s  people  do.  The  complete  justification  of  Hankin’s 
minor  comedy  of  recognition  is  that  Nature  shows  us  such  people 
every  hour,  and  that  the  dramatist  has  rendered  them  noteworthy 
by  his  own  fine  sense  of  dramatic  style. 

Hankin’s  work  for  the  theatre  '  took  the  form  of  five  full-length 
comedies,  two  short  plays,  and  some  clear-headed  and  witty 
criticism.  If  wc  look  at  the  play^s,  we  shall  soon  see  how  close, 
in  1904,  he  was  to  the  Wilde  tradition  :  — 

Lady  Fakingfotjd  (to  Mas.  .Tackson).  You  remember  lier?  She  was  Stella’s 
governess.  Quite  an  intelligent,  good  creature.  But  I  daresay  you  never 
met  her.  She  never  used  to  come  down  to  dinner.  I  always  think  German 
governesses  so  much  more  satisfactory  than  English.  You  see,  there’s 
never  any  question  about  having  to  treat  them  as  ladies.  And  then  they’re 
always  so  plain.  That’s  a  great  advantage.  And  German  is  such  a  useful 
language,  far  more  useful  for  a  young  girl  than  French.  There  are  so  many 
more  books  she  can  be  allowed  to  read  in  it.  French  can  be  learnt  later — 
and  should  be,  in  my  opinion. 

Mrs.  Pratt.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Lady  Faringford.  But  the  Rector 
is  less  strict  in  these  matters.  He  allowed  my  girls  to  begin  French  directly 
they  went  to  school,  at  IMiss  Thursby’s.  But  I’m  bound  to  say  they  never 
seem  to  have  learnt  any.  So  perhaps  it  did  no  harm. 

Mrs.  Jackso.v.  Y’^es.  T  have  always  heard  Miss  Thursby’s  was  an  excellent 
school. 

But  Wilde  would  never  have  written  The  Return  of  the  Prodigal. 
He  would  never  have  studied  so  patiently  as  Hankin  did  the  lesser 
country  houses  of  Gloucestershire,  Leicestershire,  and  Dorset¬ 
shire.  Hankin’s  first  play  is  set  in  the  suburb  of  Norwood,  and 
in  the  suburb  of  Norwood  Wilde  could  never  hav§  been  prevailed 
upon  to  set  foot  at  all.  Lady  Stutfield  and  the  Archdeacon,  Lady 
Bracknel  and  the  Honourable  Gwendolen,  the  Duchess  of  Ber¬ 
wick  and  her  little  chatterbox,  were  seen  for  a  moment  in  galvanic 
action  during  the  London  season  ;  their  stage  counterparts,  without 
the  wit.  were  already  types  in  the  theatres  of  Wilde’s  day. 
Hankin  is  at  no  pains  to  keep  his  people  from  appearing  types, 
the  vaguely  fatuous  old  lady  or  the  “very  pretty  girl  of  twenty- 
two”  is  of  frequent  recurrence;  but  T^ady  Faringford  and  Stella, 
Tjady  Denison  and  Margery,  Mrs.  Jackson  or  the  Countess  of 
Bemenham,  may  at  any  moment  falsify  their  author’s  small  hope 
of  them  and  develop  a  character.  Hankin  was  happy  in  this  too. 
that  no  sudden  success  in  the  theatre  set  him  writing  plays  out 

(1)  Collected  Edition,  The  Dramatic  Workr  of  St.  John  Hankin.  With  an 
introduction  by  John  Drinkwater  London  ;  Marti  Seeker.  Three  voU.  258.  net. 
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of  his  mere  cleverness  and  facility.  He  waited,  as  the  wise  artist 
waits,  for  an  idea,  and  then  he  made  a  play  of  it.  Five  plays,  with 
Hankin,  mean  five  genuine  ideas,  apt  for  comedy.  A  bad  Mr. 
Wetherby,  living  in  a  bachelor  flat,  and  a  good  Mr.  Wetherby, 
living  en  famille,  may  shake  hands  over  the  walnuts  and  wine  and 
congratulate  one  another,  “My  bad  reputation  is  as  hollow  as 
vonr  good  one.  We’re  both  frauds  together.”  A  prodigal  son 
so  arranges  his  return  that  he  gets  the  whip-hand  of  his  family 
and  is  enabled  to  go  out  into  the  wilderness  again  replenished  in 
Ins  resources.  An  excellent  lady  and  her  pretty  daughter  arrive 
at  an  interesting  distinction  between  the  false  hospitality  and 
the  true,  in  accordance  with  which  they  invite  a  lot  of  people  to 
their  house,  not  because  they  like  them,  but  “out  of  kindness” — 
with  results  that  are  both  dreadful  and  amusing.  A  wise  little 
lady  of  family,  whose  son  has  engaged  himself  to  the  usual 
musical  comedy  actress,  puts  into  practice,  in  the  belief  that 
“love  thrives  on  opposition,”  a  plan  of  killing  it  by  kindness — an 
exercise,  almost  mathematical  in  its  neatness,  in  the  process  of 
exhaustion.  A  minor  county  family,  that  has  run  all  to  tarnished 
family  portraits  and  not  at  all  to  brains  or  character  and  now  not 
even  to  sons,  turns  out  of  doors  the  daughter  who  has  spirit 
enough  to  seek  to  live  her  life  in  her  own  way;  and  then,  when 
she  produces  an  heir,  would  like  to  take  her  back  again — but  she 
won’t  come.  The  “idea  ”  of  a  Hankin  play  is  always  concrete  and 
well-imagined  enough  to  be  readily  statable  in  a  few  words  ;  and  its 
progress  is  never  cluttered  up  with  a  lot  of  unnecessary  “ideas.” 
Hankin  is  perfectly  clear  about  the  essential  thing.  “It  is  the 
dramatist’s  business,”  he  says,  in  one  of  his  essays  on  the  plays 
of  other  people,  “to  represent  life,  not  to  argue  about  it.” 

He  is  efiually  clear  about  the  things  that  make  up  good  stage¬ 
craft,  the  audible  and  visible  things  in  the  dramatist’s  art  that 
subserve  dramatic  idea  in  its  illumination  of  character ;  but  these 
he  did  not  alwavs  achieve  so  clear! v  as  he  mav  have  wished  to 
have  done.  The  critic,  who  finds  it  comparatively  easy  to  know 
what  he  thinks  good,  is  liable  when  he  becomes  author  to  find 
himself  resting  contented  with  the  less  good.  Tt  is  probable  that 
Hankin  never  wished  very  consciously  for  an  art  of  the  stage  that 
was  much  in  advance  of  that  which  he  found  around  him — no 
more  consciously  than  Wilde  did  ;  but  in  technical  matters,  in 
matters  of  the  general  ordering  of  his  stage,  his  taste  was  for 
neatness  and  the  elimination  of  conventions  that  were  accepted 
merely  because  they  were  easy.  His  sense  of  the  theatre,  together 
with  its  subtlety,  we  see  very  early,  when  at  the  final  curtain  of 
his  first  play  we  have  the  bad  l\Tr.  Wetherby,  newly  constrained 
to  accept  bis  wife’s  dominion,  and  still  very  easy  in  his  own  mind 
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about  it,  going  out  carrying  “BOTH  the  bags.”  In  a  later  play 
there  is  a  true  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  authentic 
dramatist  will  secure  effect  out  of  the  interplay  of  dialogue  with 
stage  possibilities.  The  Denison  family,  and  guests,  are  at  dinner, 
and  as  the  man  who  looks  after  the  dynamo  has  been  accepted 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  guests,  that  of  true  hospitality— 
he  isn’t  really  an  electrician — the  lights  suddenly  go  out.  The 
ordinarily  placid  Lady  Denison  is  worried,  and  hopes  it  isn’t  going 
to  be  one  of  his  bad  nights.  The  lights  come  on  again,  and  she 
has  no  sooner  said  “That’s  better”  than  they  go  out  afresh. 
This  depresses  her,  but  a  moment  later  the  lights  recover,  have 
a  series  of  spasms,  and  finally  settle  to  work  again.  This  is  very 
good  ;  as  good  as  the  moment  in  Wilde’s  play,  when  Jack,  having 
gone  out  of  the  room  in  great  excitement  to  find  the  natal  hand¬ 
bag,  a  terrible  noise  is  heard  overhead;  “It  is  stopped  now,” 
remarks  Lady  Bracknel,  and  immediately  the  noise  is  redoubled. 
We  all  catch  ourselves  in  these  little  acts  of  premature  congratu¬ 
lation,  and  the  recognition  of  other  people  making  themselves 
ridiculous  is  always  pleasant.  In  addition,  Hankin’s  is  a  touch 
of  the  truest  comedy ;  a  great  deal  of  dialogue  could  not  give  us 
with  such  beautiful  precision  the  full  amenity  of  life  in  this  house¬ 
hold  w’here  charity  begins  at  home. 

But  Hankin’s  plays  are  not  especially  notable  for  their  good 
ordering  of  the  stage.  He  put  up  with  most  of  the  conventions 
of  the  theatre  as  he  found  them.  He  suffered  his  first  play  to 
be  printed  with  B.C.  and  L.C.  and  E.U.E.,  like  a  proposition  in 
Euclid ;  becau.se  he  was  frankly  contented  that  his  play  should 
be  acted  by  amateurs,  and  amateurs  have  to  be  told  when  and 
w’here  and  how  to  come  on,  to  “move  up”  or  to  “cross”  or  to 
“come  dow’n,”  otherwise  they  would  not  be  able  to  act  a  piece 
at  all.  (Happily,  in  the  new  collected  edition,  the  play  may  be 
read  without  these  things.)  Later,  of  course,  he  evolved  a 
form  of  literary  stage-direction  that  is  particularly  his  own ; 
something  more  must  be  said  of  this  in  a  moment.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  we  may  see,  by  a  glance  at  any  one  of  the  plays,  that  Hankin 
was  content,  even  at  the  height  of  his  powers,  to  ask  actors  and 
producers  to  do  things  that  they  should  not  be  asked  to  do  by 
a  dramatist  who  has  full  mastery  of  his  art.  In  The  Return  of 
the  Prodigal  there  is  a  love-scene  at  one  side  of  the  stage  while, 
we  are  told,  er^eryhody  else  is  immersed  in  conversation — conversa¬ 
tion  that  goes  nevertheless,  by  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
arbitrary  conventions  of  the  stage,  unreported.  Shakespeare  has 
no  stage-directions  that  are  of  guidance  on  this  point,  but  he,  of 
course,  did  not  pretend  to  observe  the  new  unity  of  the  stage  that, 
with  its  retirement  within  the  picture-frame,  has  come  by  general 
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consent  to  be  desirable.  By  the  time  of  the  Bestoration ,  however, 
we  may  read  in  several  dramatists  the  direction,  They  talk  in 
dumb  show- -that  is  to  say,  one  pair  of  characters  has  been  made 
to  relapse  into  a  sudden  silence,  not  because  in  reality  they  would 
have  dene  so,  hut  factitiously,  in  order  that  another  pair  may 
have  the  centre  of  the  stape.  This  expedient  of  convenience  is 
a  characteristic  part  of  the  Pinero  technique  ;  and  in  The  Cassilis 
Enyagement  we  read,  sure  enough.  They  converse  in  dumb  show 
—while  another  couple  “come  down  stage”  and  engage  our  ear. 
There  is  no  question  of  right  or  wrong  in  this,  merely  the  confes¬ 
sion  that  the  dramatist  has  taken  the  easiest  way  instead  of 
conquering  an  unnecessary  convention;  for  “to  conquer  an  un¬ 
necessary  convention  is  one  of  the  greatest  delights  of  an  art ;  to 
loyally  accept  and  work  within  a  necessary  convention  is  no  less 
a  delight” — ^^a  remark  that  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Tones  made  once, 
but  did  not  proceed  conspicuously  to  exemplify.  Much  depends, 
of  course,  upon  what  are  the  necessary  conventions.  But  here 
is  Hankin,  in  illustration  of  the  general  willingness  we  have  found 
in  him  to  be  upon  the  side  of  good  sense  and  economy  in  technical 
matters,  doing  very  much  better  only  a  few  minutes  earlier  in  the 
same  play.  Major  Warrington  and  Ethel,  it  will  be  remembered, 
have  just  been  having  a  rather  intimate  little  talk  together. 
"Meantime’*  (we  read) 

Ladt  Remenham  han  been  converting  in  an  undertone  with  Mrs.  Herries, 
occasionally  glancing  over  her  shoulder  at  the  other  two.  In  the  sudden 
hush  which  follows  Warrington’s  movement  towards  the  fireplace,  her  voire 
suddenly  becomes  alarmingly  audible. 

Lady  Remenham.  Such  a  common  little  thing,  tool  And  I  don’t  even  call 
her  pretty. 

This  is  at  least  an  admission  of  the  claims  of  good  technique,  and 
an  honest  attempt  at  their  satisfaction ;  it  is  a  scene  that  need 
not  distress  the  best  of  producers.  In  itself — and  Hankin’s  wmrk 
is  full  of  instances  of  such  honest  good  workmanship — it  is  an 
advance  on  anything  Wilde  saw  to  be  necessary,  w’ho  would  crowd 
his  stage  with  conversational  groups  and  bring  out  one  after 
another  into  audibility  like  couples  circulating  on  a  merry-go- 
round  ;  while  any  necessary  business  that  there  might  be  to  be 
considered,  he  would  generally  impart  quite  naively  in  a  soliloquy. 
Hankin  is  never  guilty  of  soliloquy — or  almost  never  ;  Janet  de 
Mullin  remarks  “under  her  breath,”  it  is  true,  “Monty  Bulstead  ! 
engaged  !  ”  a  lapse  which  gives  us  a  bad  quarter  of  a  minute  in 
an  otherwise  good  play.  But  Hankin’s  returned  prodigal,  having 
safely  secured  admission  to  the  family  drawing-room,  and  every¬ 
body  having  run  in  various  directions  in  search  of  restoratives, 
does  not  get  up  and  tell  us  all  about  himself.  Oh,  no.  He  takes 
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advantage  of  the  moment  to  “raise  himself  cautiously  from  his 
recumbent  ]>osture  and  wring  out  the  bandage  on  his  forehead, 
which  he  finds  disagreeably  wet.”  This  done,  he  hears  the  sound 
of  returning  footsteps,  and  “resumes  his  fainting  condition.” 
Everything  about  the  prodigal  is  revealed  in  due  order  and  with 
a  proper  piquancy  ;  this  moment  is  used  in  masterly  fashion,  and  is 
a  true  instance  of  Hankin’ s  faculty  of  quietly  humorous  surprise. 
Tt  is  a  moment  of  very  good  comedy  indeed. 

We  cannot  go  further  without  considering  the  general  question 
of  stage  directions.  Every  play  that  can  be  read  fand  every  good 
play  can  be  read,  make  no  mistake  about  that)  must  make  plain 
to  the  reader  by  means  of  commentary  upon  the  words  and  actions 
of  the  persons  all  those  things  which,  in  the  theatre,  would  be 
made  plain  to  the  spectator  by  the  actor’s  art  and  by  the  constant 
co-operating  service  of  the  stage.  Drama  is  one  half  a  matter 
of  visual  demonstration  :  a  blind  man  sitting  in  a  theatre  could 
take  away  only  one  half  of  a  true  play’s  content ;  and  to  read 
the  bare  printed  words  of  a  play  is  to  be  in  the  position  of  the  blind 
man.  The  function  of  the  printed  stage  directions  is  to  supply 
all  that  difference  between  what  would  be  apprehended  by  the 
blind  man  and  what  would  be  apprehended  by  the  spectator 
with  the  whole  quintette  of  his  senses  about  him.  But  their 
function  is  not  to  supply  more.  Mr.  Shaw’s  stage  directions  do 
supply  more ;  they  wdll  give  us  the  appearance  of  the  front  steps, 
of  the  entrance-hall,  and  of  the  staircase  of  a  house,  of  which  in 
the  theatre  we  see  only  the  interior  of  one  room :  and  w^hen  we 
get  to  this  room  the  stage  directions  will  describe  it,  perhaps,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  supernaturally  observant  sparrow  on  the 
w’indowsill.  Mr.  Shaw’s  stage  directions  do  not  stop  short  of 
giving  us  the  whole  flora  and  fauna  of  the  neighbourhood ,  together 
with  the  prevailing  political  opinion,  and  the  amount  of  the  water- 
rate.  But  Mr.  Shaw’s  narrative  excursions  are  not  in  any  strict 
sense  stage  directions  at  all ;  they  are  delightfully  readable,  and 
he  could  no  more  issue  a  play  without  them  than  he  could  issue 
a  play  without  a  preface.  Hankin,  who  did  issue  a  Play  without 
a  Preface,  hit  upon  a  very  happy  mean  between  Mr.  Shaw’s 
narrative  excursions  and  the  alphabetical  efforts  of  the  school  whose 
plays  looked  like  a  proposition  in  Euclid  or  a  handbook  of  instruc¬ 
tions  for  one  desirous  of  becoming  proficient  in  the  Morse  code. 
ETis  stage  directions,  besides  adding  to  our  pleasure  by  the  neatly 
pointed  wit  of  their  expression,  do  really  achieve  their  true  func¬ 
tion,  that  of  giving  us  exactly,  or  almost  exactly,  what  we  miss 
through  not  seeing  the  play  in  the  theatre.  The  best  moment  in 
the  best  of  Hankin’s  comedies  is  thus  one  in  which  dialogue  plays 
a  small  part.  Ethel  Borridge,  bored  stiff  in  the  Cassilis  drawing- 
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room,  and  rendered  quite  reckless  by  the  German  ballad  Mabel 
has  just  sung  very  prettily,  determines  to  show  these  people  what 
she  can  do.  She  plunges  into  a  “refined  ditty,”  in  which  the 
Hankin  who  wrote  Lost  Masterpieces  has  caught  quite  perfectly 
the  style  of  the  less-than-first-rate  music-hall  article.  The  efFect 
is  critical  :  — 

M.uor  Warrington.  Splendid,  by  Jove!  Capital! 

That,  however,  is  clearly  not  the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  listeners,  for 
the  song  has  what  is  called  a  “  mixed  ”  reception.  The  ladies,  for  the  most 
part,  had  originally  settled  themselves  into  their  places  prepared  to  listen  to 
anything  which  was  set  before  them,  with  polite  indifference.  A  few  bars, 
however,  suffice  to  convince  them  of  the  impossibility  of  that  attitude. 
Lady  Remenham,  who  is  sitting  on  the  sofa  by  Lady  Marchmont,  exchanges 
a  horrified  glance  with  that  lady,  and  with  Mrs.  Herries  on  the  other  side 
of  the  room.  Mabel  looks  uncomfortable.  The  Rector  feigns  abstraction. 
Mrs.  Cassilis  remains  calm  and  sweet,  but  avoids  everyone's  eye,  and  more 
particularly  Geoffrey’s,  who  looks  intensely  miserable.  But  Warrington 
enjoys  himself  thoroughly,  and  as  for  Mrs.  Borridge.  her  satisfaction  is 
unmeasured.  She  beats  time  to  the  final  chorus,  wagging  her  old  head  and 
joining  in  in  stentorian  accents,  finally  jumping  up  from  her  chair,  clapping 
her  hands,  and  crying  "That's  right,  Eth.  Give  'em  another."  In  fact, 
she  feels  that  the  song  has  been  a  complete  triumph  for  her  daughter,  and 
a  startling  vindication  of  old  Jenkins's  good  opinion  of  her  powers.  Sud¬ 
denly,  however,  she  becomes  conscious  of  the  horrified  silence  which 
surrounds  her.  The  cheers  die  away  on  her  lips.  She  looks  round  the  room, 
dazed  and  almost  frightened,  then  hurriedly  reseats  herself  in  her  chair, 
from  which  she  has  risen  in  her  excitement,  straightens  her  wig,  and — there 
is  an  awful  pause. 

Here  we  are  told — very  well  told — everything  we  need  to  know, 
and  nothing  that  we  need  not.  If  we  have  an  ounce  of  imagina¬ 
tion  we  can  see  the  whole  scene  for  ourselves ;  but  no  foolish 
attempt  is  made  to  leave  nothing  to  the  imagination.  To  under¬ 
stand  how  well  and  surely  this  scene  is  done,  we  have  to  read,  not 
only  in  the  stage  directions  of  other  dramatists,  but  in  those  of 
Hankin  himself.  He  is  not  always,  as  we  have  seen,  equally  sure 
of  himself  :  if  he  had  been  quite  as  conscious  as  he  might  have 
been  that  the  burden  of  the  dramatist’s  directions  is  merely  What 
the  Actor  Has  to  Show,  and  nothing  else,  he  would  hardly  have 
set  Margery  Denison  the  task  of  showing  that  she  was  “quite 
unconscious  of  her  mother’s  agitation,  as  she  sat  too  far  from 
her  at  luncheon  to  notice  that  she  was  not  in  her  usual  spirits.” 
Margery,  by  her  demeanour  in  the  drawdng-room ,  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  show’  all  that.  No,  Hankin  is  here  frankly  telling 
us  something — as  frankly  in  his  owm  interpolated  person  as  wdien 
he  tells  us  somewhere  else  in  the  same  play  that  Verreker  does 
not  like  Hylton,  “I’m  afraid.”  This  is,  however,  the  defect  of 
a  quality.  Hankin  really  did  believe  in  the  drama  as  “the  most 
objective  form  known  to  art.”  He  is  determined  that  his  people 
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shall  staud  upon  their  own  feet ;  and,  in  the  light  of  this  admirable 
determination,  his  affectation  that  he  knows  no  more  about  them 
than  does  the  reader  oi-  spectator  is  seen  to  be  an  amiable  little 
jX)se. 

Of  course  an  absolute  objectivity  is  as  impossible  in  drama  as 
in  any  other  of  the  arts.  Hankin  himself  is  not  for  ever  speaking 
through  the  mouths  of  his  people,  as  Mr.  Shaw  is,  reducing  them 
to  mere  raisonneurs ;  but  in  their  every  utterance  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  his  own  sense  of  style  and  form — his  people  bear  the 
impress  of  their  author,  or  they  would  not  be  his  people  at  all. 
The  most  realistic  of  artists  has  thus  to  put  shape  upon  events  and 
speeches,  or  he  is  no  artist.  It  is  probable  that  Hankin  was  not 
a  very  conscious  realist ;  but  because  he  kept  character  in  the 
forefront,  and  refused  to  give  in  to  what  was  sentimentally  ex¬ 
pected  of  him,  he  was  able  to  make  that  scene  of  Ethel  shocking 
her  fiances  drawing-room  as  truthful  a  scene  as  any  on  the 
modern  stage.  We  see  most  clearly  his  views  on  objectivity  in 
drama  in  the  essay,  already  quoted,  “On  Happy  Endings.”  Being 
content  to  represent  life,  and  not  wishing  to  argue  about  it,  he 
need  not  “end,”  as  the  writer  with  a  thesis  wishes  to  end.  His 
plays  have  each  the  neatness  and  inevitability  of  a  theorem  or 
proposition,  but  at  the  end  of  them  there  is  no  Q.E.F.  or  Q.E.D. 
This  is  what  he  set  out  to  do  with  his  plays  :  “I  select  an  episode 
in  the  life  of  one  of  my  characters  or  a  group  of  characters,  when 
something  of  importance  to  their  future  has  to  be  decided,  and  T 
ring  up  my  curtain.  Having  showm  how  it  was  decided,  and 
why  it  was  so  decided,  I  ring  it  down  again.  The  episode  is  over, 
and  with  it  the  play.  The  end  is  ‘inconclusive’  in  the  sense  that 
it  proves  nothing.  Why  should  it?”  Why  should  it,  indeed? 
Does  not  Le  Misanthrope  of  Moliere  end  with  the  words,  “Come, 
Madam,  let  us  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  hinder  the  plan  he  has 
in  view”? — inconclusive  wwds,  and  yet  we  are  left  in  no  discon¬ 
tent,  because  the  play  is  certainly  over.  It  is  quite  a  different 
matter  from  the  ending  on  a  question  mark  (which  is  thought  to 
be  so  clever  just  now),  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  writer  has 
not  skill  enough  to  bring  his  play  to  a  proper  end.  Hankin,  who 
took  the  liberty,  before  he  wrote  plays  of  his  own,  of  showing  in 
his  Dramatic  Sequels  that  other  people’s  plays  need  not  have 
ended  so  soon  as  they  did,  showed,  in  his  own  turn,  that  plays 
need  not  go  on  so  long.  They  might  stop  short  of  wedding  bells. 
His  own  do,  invariably ;  partly  because  to  end  thus  pleased  his 
amiable  cynicism,  partly  because  to  end  thus  was  quite  right.  One 
play,  his  first,  he  spoiled:  after  first  begging  the  question  (“T 
w'onder  how  you  two  ever  came  to  marry  ”)  the  courage  of  his 
cynicism  failed  him.  and  he  flattered  the  amateurs  by  reuniting 
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his  Constantia  and  his  Dick.  Afterwards  the  endings  are  uni¬ 
formly  “inconclusive  ”  and  uniformly  right ;  the  disturbing  person, 
having  fluttered  the  dovecote — Eustace  or  Verreker  or  Ethel 
Borridge  or  Janet  de  Mullin — goes  out,  and  the  dovecote  settles 
once  more  into  its  lazy  and  unimaginative  peace.  The  country 
house  is  at  rest  again,  free  to  take  cold  baths  and  to  shoot  part¬ 
ridges,  to  crochet  counterpanes  for  the  sick  and  to  manipulate 
orphans  into  asylums.  That  is  the  true  ending  for  the  people 
Hankin  chose  to  depict.  The  interesting,  disturbing  people  in 
such  circles  generally  do  disappear.  There  is  nothing  more  mani¬ 
festly  recognisable  in  Hankin  than  the  truthfulness  of  his  endings. 

The  chief  defect  in  Hankin’s  plays  is  their  lack  of  emotional 
momentum.  His  comedy  is  as  minor  as  that  of  the  Eestoration 
n’riters,  but  what  he  makes  up  in  sincerity  they  made  up  in 
splendid,  spirited  speech.  “How  pleasant  is  resenting  an  injury 
without  passion,”  says  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  a  damnable  sentiment, 
stated  quite  beautifully  ;  and  Hankin’s  people  always  do  everything 
“without  passion.”  Their  author  doubtless  felt  it  was  pleasanter 
so.  His  inability,  after  he  has  given  his  people  life,  to  give  them 
ardour,  does  not  matter  much  until  we  come  to  Janet  de  Mullin, 
whose  tirade  against  her  family  sounds  a  little  thin  and  tinny  for 
lack  of  her  eagerness  in  life  having  been  made  real  to  us. 
Hankin’s  last  play  is  in  many  ways  his  ablest ;  but  on  the  title- 
page  of  his  first  play  he  wrote  a  line  from  Horace  Walpole  : 
“Life  is  a  comedy  to  those  who  think,  a  tragedy  to  those  who 
feel,”  that  retained  its  application  to  his  owm  work  to  the  end. 
For  Hankin  thought  his  w'ay  successfully  through  most  of  his 
comedies.  But  the  theme  of  The  Last  of  the  De  Mullins  is  one 
that  demands  more  feeling  than  he  was  able  to  give  it.  “Then 
T  met — never  mind.  And  I  fell  in  love  with  him.  Or  perhaps 
I  only  fell  in  love  with  love,”  says  Janet.  It  is  a  subject  for 
feeling ;  but  we  feel  it  no  more  than  we  feel  the  “  One  may  like 
the  love  and  despise  the  lover,  I  hope,”  of  Farquhar’s  pert 
Melinda.  It  would  not  be  quite  true  to  say  that  Hankin  worked 
with  his  brain  alone ;  numberless  touches  that  we  recognise  for 
their  emotional  truthfulness  would  have  been  beyond  him  so ; 
there  are  passages  like  the  following,  with  sufficient  feeling  : 

Geoffrey  {picl<ing  rose  and  bringing  it  to  Ethel).  A  rose  for  the  prettiest 
girl  in  England. 

Ethel.  Oh,  Geoff,  do  you  think  so? 

Geoffrey.  Of  course.  The  prettiest  and  the  best.  {Takes  her  hand.) 

Ethel.  You  do  really  love  me,  Geoff,  don’t  you? 

Geoffrey.  Do  you  doubt  it?  {Kisses  her.) 

Ethel.  No;  you’re  much  too  good  to  me,  you  know. 

Geoffrey,  Nonsense,  darling. 

Ethel.  It’s  the  truth.  You’re  a  gentleman  and  rich,  and  have  fine 
friends,  while  mother  and  I  are  common  as  common. 
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(Ieoffrey  (firmly).  You’re  not. 

Ethel.  Oh,  ye^,  vve  are.  Of  course  I’ve  been  to  school  and  been  taught 
things.  But  what’s  education?  It  can’t  alter  how  we  re  made,  can  it? 
And  she  and  I  are  the  same  underneath. 

Geoffrey.  Ethel,  you’re  not  to  say  such  things,  or  to  think  them. 

Ethel.  But  they’re  true,  Geoff. 

Geoffrey.  They’re  not.  (Kisses  her.)  Say  they’re  not. 

Ethel  (shakes  her  head).  No. 

Geoffrey.  Say  they’re  not.  (Kisses  her.)  Not! 

Ethel.  Very  well.  They’re  not. 

Geoffrey.  That’s  right.  (Kiss.)  There’s  a  reward. 

The  last  thing  to  leave  Hankin’s  hand,  The  Constant  Lover,  is 
all  as  good  as  that,  a  beautifully  sustained  trifle,  very  amiable, 
rather  cynical,  and  very  human.  Fortunately,  being  in  one  act, 
it  has  only  one  curtain.  Hankin’s  final  curtains  are  always  good, 
but  he  often  fails  at  his  intermediate  curtains — because  of  his  lack 
of  emotional  momentum.  For  it  is  the  fact  that  criticism  may 
test  a  dramatist  most  surely  at  the  moment  when  he  is  ringing 
down  his  intermediate  curtain  :  it  has  merely  to  ask  itself  the 
question.  Do  I  want  this  play  to  go  on?  Is  the  veil  that  is  coming 
between  me  and  this  uncompleted  world  almost  intolerable? — it 
should  be,  except  at  the  last;  when  its  very  inevitability  should, 
of  course,  be  satisfying.  By  however  little  the  dramatist  may 
have  left  the  beaten  path  of  everyday  experience,  here,  neverthe¬ 
less,  is  a  moment  that  must  have  been  so  contrived  as  to  “make 
great  demands  on  one’s  curiosity.”  With  Hankin,  it  must  be 
said,  one  is  not  so  anxious  as  one  should  be  for  the  play  to  go 
on.  Of  course  one  w'ants  his  plays  to  go  on — they  would  be 
unreadable  otherwise,  or  unable  to  hold  their  place  in  their 
theatre ;  which  emiDhatically  is  not  the  case.  But  one  is  a  little 
— what  shall  we  say? — subdued  in  one’s  eagerness.  Partly  this 
is  because  the  plays,  by  their  nature,  hold  no  great  surprise; 
they  will  work  out,  we  know  they  will  w’ork  out — we  know  the 
prodigal  will  return  to  the  wilderness,  the  Cassilis  engagement 
end  only  one  way,  and  so  on.  Essentially  the  pleasure  of  recogni¬ 
tion  we  have  in  his  work  is  of  two  kinds — the  pleasure  of  meeting 
people  we  know,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  episode  in  which 
Hankin  has  involved  these  people  come  to  its  logical  end.  This 
end  will  not  surprise  us ;  there  is  no  great  crisis  being,  at  each 
curtain,  cleverly  deferred.  It  is  a  patient,  amiable  enjoyment 
that  a  Hankin  play  offers.  But  it  might  well  have  a  greater,  a 
more  steadily  growing,  momentum ;  this  comes  in  only  wdth  true 
feeling,  and  the  measure  of  its  absence  in  Hankin  is  the  measure 
of  the  difference  of  his  drama  from  the  greatest. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  two  acts  quite  perfectly  ended  :  the 
first  act  of  the  De  Mullins,  with  its  skilfully  contrived  passage 
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between  the  sisters ;  and  the  hrst  act  of  The  Cassilis  Engage¬ 
ment.  ‘‘Marry  her!  Nonsense,  my  dear  Margaret.”  These  are 
evidence  once  more  of  the  good  things  Hankin  could  do,  for 
which  his  work  will  always  be  valued.  He  could  be  quite 
heartless,  as  w’hen  he  is  emphasising  someone’s  “fatuity,”  or  in 
the  uncharitable  episode  of  the  maid  Anson,  in  the  charitable 
comedy ;  and  then  again  he  could  make  real  a  Mrs.  Cassilis  or  an 
Ethel  or  a  Mrs.  Jackson,  which  no  merely  clever  man  could  do. 
At  any  moment,  too,  he  may  demand  our  pleasure  by  the  gently 
reminiscent  skill  with  which  he  reminds  us  that  if  we  breakfast 
in  our  room  the  crumbs  get  into  our  bed,  or  that  it  is  the  custom 
after  a  really  terrible  experience  to  thank  our  hostess  for  such 
a  pleasant  evening.  It  is  a  quality  that  is  near,  at  least,  to  the 
humour  that  is  universal.  By  an  accident  of  commercial  organi¬ 
sation  Hankin’s  w’ork  has  been  kept  from  the  general  theatre,  but 
it  will  find  its  place  there,  and  it  will  keep  its  place,  because  it 
will  continue  to  give  this  pleasure. 

P.  P.  How'E. 
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The  award,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  “Grand  Prix  de  Littera- 
ture,”  founded  two  years  ago  by  the  Academie  Fran^aise,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  chief  literary  sensation  of  the  year  1912  in  Paris. 

For  many  years  past,  prizes  of  more  or  less  value  have  been 
offered  by  private  venture  for  the  encouragement  of  literature. 
Although  the  system  is  doubtless  open  to  criticism,  it  has 
achieved  excellent  results.  To  it  we  owe  the  recognition  and 
fruition  of  several  splendid  talents.  Claude  Farrere,  Madame 
Andre  Corthis,  Abel  Bonnard,  Madame  Marguerite  Audoux, 
Madame  Myriam  Harry,  Edmond  Jaloux,  are  a  few  of  those  who 
have  reason  to  felicitate  themselves  on  the  institution  of  the 
Prix  Goncourt  and  that  offered  by  “La  Vie  Heureuse.”  Both 
are  worth  two  hundred  pounds.  The  Grand  Prix  Gobert,  given 
annually  for  the  best  historical  work,  amounts  to  four  hundred 
pounds. 

The  Academie  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  its  trivial 
recompenses  of  forty  and  sixty  pounds  w^ere  outbidden,  ignored; 
that,  in  consequence,  its  paramount  influence  in  matters  literary 
was  waning.  Something  had  to  be  done.  On  the  initiative  of 
M.  Thureau-Dangin,  the  new  prize,  of  four  hundred  pounds,  was 
founded  and  endowed  from  funds  left  over  from  a  legacy.  Its 
aim  was  defined  by  the  august  Forty  in  the  following  words  : 
“Eecompenser  un  roman,  ou  toute  autre  oeuvre  d’imagination, 
en  prose,  d’un  caractere  eleve.^'  The  desire  was  expressed  that 
the  book  should  be  of  a  high  moral  tone ;  the  condition,  that 
the  rew’ard  should  under  no  circumstances  be  divided ;  and  the 
intention,  that  it  should  be  given  annually,  if  a  work  of  sufficient 
distinction  appeared. 

Last  year  the  rival  merits  of  Charles  P^guy,  an  original 
thinker,  a  master  of  style,  and  of  Louis  de  Robert,  the  most 
touching  of  emotional  writers,  presented  a  problem  the  Academie 
found  itself  unable  to  solve.  The  result  was  that  no  award  was 
made. 

This  year  no  such  negative  course  could  be  countenanced, 
under  pain  of  drawing  ridicule  upon  the  newdy-instituted  prize. 

Grave  and  exhaustive  were  the  deliberations  of  the  judges — 
poignant  the  suspense  of  the  aspirants.  The  condition  that 
candidates  should  not  present  themselves,  but  that  the  Academie 
should  select  the  competitors  for  its  favour,  left  a  field  as  wide  as 
France  itself,  and  greatly  enhanced  the  excitement. 
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Writers  there  were  in  plenty  whose  feet  were  already  placed 
on  the  ladder  of  fame.  The  Acaderaie  was  fully  alive  to  their 
claims,  but  its  desire  was  rather  to  distinguish  some  new  author, 
to  discover  some  hitherto  unrecognised  talent. 

A  committee  of  the  most  illustrious  among  contemporary 
litterateurs  w'as  appointed  to  make  the  initial  selection.  It  was 
composed  of  the  Comte  d’Haussonville,  Ernest  Lavisse,  Paul 
Hervieu,  Jules  Claretie,  Paul  Bourget,  Pierre  Loti,  Een4  Bazin, 
Maurice  Barres,  and  Marcel  Prevost ;  the  five  latter  rank  as  the 
first  novelists  of  France. 

Numerous  works  were  subjected  to  the  critical  scrutiny  of  the 
members,  and  finally,  Mr.  Maurice  Barres  was  deputed  by  his 
colleagues  to  draw  up  a  report  for  the  Academie. 

Again  Peguy  was  a  hot  favourite.  Eumour  had  it  that  the 
first,  the  epoch-making  award,  was  to  fall  into  his  eminently 
deserving  hands.  But  on  the  great  day  a  member  rose,  and  with 
all  the  persuasive  force  of  polished  oratory,  pleaded  the  cause  of 
a  youthful,  unknown  usher  of  a  country  college,  who,  he  said, 
had  produced  a  work  perfect  in  tone,  insight,  and  delicate  charm. 

Andr4  Lafon,  the  author  of  L’J&Uve  Gilles,  had  only  just  been 
made  aware  that  his  book  was  under  consideration. 

Emile  Ollivier  and  Maurice  Barres  conducted  the  campaign 
in  such  masterly  fashion  that  the  prize,  which  had  been  almost 
within  the  grasp  of  Charles  P4guy,  again  eluded  him. 
“Scrutin,”  and  a  powerful  majority,  ratified  the  selection,  and 
Peguy  had  to  console  himself  with  a  lesser  recompense. 

And  what  of  the  hitherto  obscure  author  who  aw'oke  one 
morning  in  his  suburban  college  to  find  the  great  crown  of  the 
year  resting,  unsought,  unexpected,  upon  his  shrinking  brow’? 

Andr^  Tjafon,  the  only  child  of  middle-class  parents,  was  born 
at  Blaye,  twenty-seven  years  ago.  Eeverses  of  fortune  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  interrupt  the  course  of  his  education  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen,  and  enter  a  house  of  business  as  a  clerk.  Though 
he  did  his  best,  he  disliked  the  life,  and  was  unable  to  settle  down 
in  the  line  Fate  seemed  to  have  chosen  for  him.  His  whole  heart 
was  in  literature.  He  continued  his  studies  at  night  and  at  every 
spare  moment.  At  the  end  of  seven  years  of  hard,  solitary  toil, 
his  perseverance  received  its  reward.  He  took  a  University 
degree,  and  initiated  his  scholastic  career  with  an  appointment 
as  repetiteur,  or  what  we  should  term  usher,  in  his  former  school 
at  Blaye.  Thence  he  passed  successively  in  the  same  capacity 
to  a  school  at  Bordeaux,  and  to  the  Lyc4e  Carnot.  Finally,  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  College  de  Sainte  Croix,  at  Neuilly,  near 
Paris,  as  prefet.  This  office  does  not  exist  in  any  other  school 
in  France.  A  prefet  is  practically  the  superintendent  of  the  boys’ 
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morals  and  amusements;  a  sort  of  “boys’  friend.”  As  such,  he 
must  be  present  in  the  dormitory  and  at  recreations,  as  well  as 
during  preparation  hours ;  he  escorts  his  pupils  to  museums  and 
galleries,  reads  the  news  of  the  day  to  them,  and  is  always  at 
hand  to  answer  questions  or  administer  advice  and  assistance. 

Lafon  is  peculiarly  fitted  by  temperament  to  fill  this  niche  at 
Neuilly.  His  book  is  the  best  proof  possible  of  his  wide  sympathy 
with  the  needs  of  youth.  Indeed,  so  well  does  he  love  his  boys 
that  his  recent  honours  have  failed  to  induce  him  to  leave  them. 
It  is  his  present  intention  to  remain  at  Neuilly  and  continue 
writing  in  his  leisure  hours.  L’EUve  Gilles  was  produced  thus, 
in  the  stray  moments  he  w’as  able  to  snatch  from  his  exacting 
duties. 

A  correspondent  who  visited  him  to  discuss  the  topic  of  the 
hour  found  him  in  his  Spartan  little  room  adjoining  the  study 
hall.  His  surroundings  were  of  the  utmost  simplicity — merely  a 
huge  desk  strewn  with  papers,  a  round  table  with  a  lamp,  a  few 
wooden  chairs,  some  shelves  containing  his  favourite  books,  and 
in  a  curtained  recess  a  bed,  washing  stand,  and  wardrobe.  As 
he  stood  at  his  desk  smilingly  answering  questions,  but  proffering 
no  information  on  his  own  account,  the  author  of  L'Elhw  Gillen 
looked  almost  as  young  as  one  of  his  own  pupils.  He  is  very 
retiring  in  manner,  and  seems  almost  bewildered  by  the  publicity 
so  unexpectedly  thrust  upon  him.  A  twdnkle  lighted  his  eye  as 
he  described  the  humours  of  his  daily  letter-bag.  Love-letters 
from  romantic  girls  form  not  the  least  important  item ;  fathers 
consult  him  about  their  sons’  careers ;  an  old  wmman  begged  hiin 
to  get  a  manuscript  of  her  owm  writing  published,  giving  as  her 
reason  that  it  would  please  her  children  so  much,  and  that  “she 
feels  sure  it  would  have  a  considerable  sale  in  New^  Orleans” ;  a 
boy  asked  for  a  loan  of  forty  pounds  on  the  ground  that  he  is  one 
of  eight  sons.  To  these  freakish  missives  are  added  the  kindliest 
of  congratulations  from  such  leading  members  of  the  Academic  as 
Maurice  Barres,  the  Comte  d’Haussonville,  Paul  Bourget,  and 
Paul  Hervieu,  besides  sundry  offers  for  his  next  novel  from 
enterprising  publishers. 

Andr4  Lafon  admitted  under  pressure  that  his  book  was  partly 
autobiographical  :  for  instance,  the  school  described  is  the  one 
where  he  received  his  own  education;  Gilles  is  “myself,  plus 
imagination  ”  ;  all  the  incidents  have  occurred  wdthin  his  experi¬ 
ence,  though  not  in  the  order  given;  the  boys  are  real,  but  the 
father  is  fictitious.  Lafon  stated  his  conviction  that  “although 
imagination  should  be  a  leading  factor  in  a  novel,  the  setting  and 
characters  must  be  built  on  a  solid  groundwork  of  personal 
experience  and  observation.” 
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It  is  self-evident  that  the  remarkable  sincerity  and  vividness 
of  the  story  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  author  makes  little  Gilles 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  and  fancies  of  his  own 
emotional  childhood. 

Several  years  went  to  the  planning  of  the  book,  though  only 
one  was  spent  in  actual  writing. 

The  next  novel  from  his  pen  will  describe  the  life  of  a  young 
man,  again  “myself,  plus  imagination,”  but  under  another  per¬ 
sonality  ;  the  idea  of  a  series,  all  representing  the  same  character, 
does  not  attract  him.  He  means  to  introduce  more  incident,  and 
possibly  a  love  episode,  and  he  remarks  modestly  that  as  he  grows 
older  and  his  horizon  widens,  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  make  his 
books  more  interesting.  His  former  works  have  been  written  in 
verse.  They  show  traces  of  the  influence  of  Francis  Jammes, 
and,  more  remotely,  Lamartine.  La  Maison  Pauvre,  which  w'on 
the  Prix  Virengue,  recalls,  by  its  ardent  piety  and  graceful 
simplicity,  Lamartine’s  beautiful  poem,  Jocelyn. 

The  much-discussed  tlUve  Gilles  is  not  a  novel  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word. 

A  child’s  eyes  gaze  awe-struck  into  the  world  ;  through  a  child’s 
lips  the  story  of  an  uneventful  life  is  related  in  all  the  wealth  of 
detail  dictated  by  the  limitations  of  his  vision.  To  such,  the 
outside  world  does  not  exist,  the  processes  of  nature  are  all- 
sufficient.  Of  what  account  are  war,  politics,  literature,  art,  to 
the  little  fellow  engaged  in  observing  the  growth  of  an  individual 
flower,  the  wonder  of  the  snail  he  has  rescued  from  underfoot,  the 
habits  of  the  family  cat,  or  the  household  operations  of  Segonde, 
faithful  servant,  arbiter  of  destiny,  provider  of  treats,  adminis¬ 
trator  of  punishment.  Through  the  open  gate  the  distant  line 
of  horizon  marks  the  limit  of  the  world.  The  farm,  the  garden, 
the  fields,  are  his  realm. 

There  is  a  sense  of  finality  ever  present  in  childhood.  Each 
day  is  complete  in  itself,  every  incident  the  all-engrossing  pre¬ 
occupation — the  child  does  not  peer  into  the  future,  neither  does 
it  look  back — hence  the  extraordinary  vividness  of  those  early 
impressions,  the  keenness  of  enjoyment,  the  turbulence  of 
emotion.  As  life  progresses,  the  perspective  changes ;  past  and 
future  become  mergc-d  in  the  present,  and,  with  a  truer  sense  of 
proportion,  the  sharpness  of  vision  fades.  Why  else  are  certain 
scenes  of  our  childhood  fixed  so  indelibly  on  our  brain?  Who 
among  us  does  not  see,  impressed  on  the  mental  retina  in  colours 
that  will  never  fade,  incidents  absolutely  trivial  in  themselves, 
that  occurred  in  by-gone  days? 

.\ndre  Lafon,  still  a  youth  himself,  an  introspective,  nervous, 
slightly  morbid  youth,  has  managed  to  convev  all  this.  His  owm 
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early  years  still  loom  so  large  on  his  horizon  that  his  little  Gilles 
forces  us  to  understand  by  sheer  directness  and  simplicity.  To 
the  child  nothing  is  vulgar  or  ridiculous ;  the  people  around  him 
are  friends,  protectors,  in  whose  tenderness  he  has  the  unques¬ 
tioning  faith  of  carefully-guarded  childhood.  He  sees  nothing 
repulsive  in  their  homeliness,  nothing  funny  in  their  foibles, 
though  these  may  bring  a  smile  to  our  own  lips  in  reading  his 
artless  recital.  His  surroundings  are  minutely  described  :  we  see 
the  grim,  toil-lined,  honest  countenance  of  the  peasant  servant, 
framed  in  its  black  kerchief,  hear  the  festive  rustle  of  the  silk 
apron  she  w'ears  on  Sundays,  smell  the  hot  coffee  and  toast,  feel 
the  warmth  of  the  new-laid  egg  unexpectedly  found  in  the  old 
horse’s  manger ;  wdth  Jean  we  play  in  the  garden  and  find 
absorbing  interest  in  the  first  snowdrop,  the  downy  plums,  the 
berries  on  the  ivy. 

Andre  Lafon  possesses  the  combined  gifts  of  feeling  and  ex¬ 
pression.  Other  authors  have  endeavoured  to  portray  the 
workings  of  a  child’s  mind  :  Tolstoi,  in  his  Souvenirs,  Dickens 
in  David  Copper  field,  Pierre  Loti,  Daudet,  Henry  James — but 
these  have  all  w’ritten  in  later  life,  when  the  vividness  of  their 
own  impressions  has  faded,  and  disillusion  has  laid  its  withering 
grasp  upon  them.  They  relate,  as  mature  men,  the  story  of 
infancy — Andre  Lafon,  a  youth  not  long  emerged  from 
adolescence,  who  stepped  straight  from  boyhood  into  the  teaching 
profession,  has  never  lost  touch.  He  knows  exactly  what  every 
type  of  schoolboy  thinks  and  feels. 

There  is  no  distinct  plot  in  L'tlUve  Gilles.  The  style  is  auto¬ 
biographical,  like  that  of  so  many  of  the  books  written  in  recent 
years.  Baldly  stated,  a  little  boy  is  placed  in  the  care  of  an 
old  aunt  in  the  country,  in  order  that  his  invalid  father  may 
enjoy  complete  repose  at  home.  He  spends  several  months  at 
the  farm,  and  later  is  removed  to  a  neighbouring  school.  He  is 
perfectly  normal  and  natural,  though  unusually  sensitive,  and 
subject  to  the  peculiarities  common  to  most  children  brought  up 
exclusively  in  the  company  of  their  elders. 

The  chief  art  of  the  book  is  its  wonderful  faculty  of  suggestion. 

The  first  impression  one  is  conscious  of  is  that  some  calamity 
surrounds  the  child.  In  point  of  fact,  the  father’s  mind  is 
failing.  Slowly,  but  surely,  insanity  is  creeping  upon  him.  A 
word  here  and  there,  the  wife’s  tears,  her  mysterious  confabula¬ 
tions  with  the  old  aunt  who  brought  her  up,  the  discovery  that 
the  invalid  spends  whole  nights  playing  the  piano,  the  fright  he 
inspires  in  his  son,  the  picture  of  the  afflicted  man  brooding 
gloomily  on  a  garden  seat,  all  prepare  the  reader  for  the  tragedy 
of  the  last  pages. 
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'Although  the  secret  is  carefully  guarded  from  the  boy,  some 
mysterious  subconsciousness  of  evil  affects  him.  He  feels,  but 
cannot  identify  or  express  his  sensations.  He  is  saddened, 
puzzled,  worried,  yet,  with  the  unquestioning  resignation  of 
childhood,  does  not  seek  for  an  explanation.  He  ponders,  yet 
hesitates  to  guess.  The  reader  is  himself  affected  by  the 
mysterious  atmosphere.  He  has  a  vague  intuition  that  the  child 
knows — but  that  is  impossible;  suspects — nay,  the  word  is  too 
harsh  for  the  innocent  candour  of  his  outlook.  Yet  Jean  plainly 
suffers  under  a  sense  of  apprehension ;  dim  clouds  spread  their 
mist  about  him ,  breaking  the  shafts  of  sunlight  that  seek  to  reach 
his  mind.  He  is  too  loyal,  too  tender  to  question;  but  he  is 
saddened,  his  horizon  is  overcast.  Hence  the  atmosphere  of 
grisaille  through  which  he  scans  the  familiar  events  of  daily  life. 
.\11  this  one  perceives  by  virtue  of  a  marvellous  quality  of  sugges¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  author.  Genius  lies  therein.  All  praise 
and  thanks  to  the  Acad^mie  w’hich  has  recognised  it  and  drawn 
the  artist  forth  from  his  obscurity ! 

Jean’s  character  is  daintily  portrayed.  To  him  religion  is  a 
living  thing,  the  Deity  a  private  friend  whom  prayers  reach 
without  delay  and  are  all-powerful  to  influence.  Keenly  alive  as 
he  is  to  painful  impressions,  he  is  equally  sensitive  to  beauty  or 
kindness.  The  rose  that  peeps  in  at  the  window,  the  star  he  sees 
from  his  bed  in  the  school  dormitory,  the  scent  of  the  fruit-room, 
the  protecting  affection  of  his  old  aunt,  all  contribute  to  bis 
private  happiness.  The  incidents  of  life  at  the  farm  and  school 
are  trivial  enough,  but  are  invested  with  the  charm  of  the  child’s 
own  soul.  One  sees  through  his  eyes,  and  thus  seeing,  is  filled 
with  shame  at  one’s  own  capacity  for  criticism  and  discontent. 

.\nother  |X)int  worthy  of  remark  is  the  masterly  w’ay  in  w'hich 
heredity  is  shown  in  Jean — again  by  suggestion,  seeing  that  we 
are  never  definitely  informed  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  mad  artist. 
All  the  traits  that  mark  the  little  fellow  as  different  from  his 
companions,  set  apart  in  some  intangible  manner,  are  traceable 
to  paternal  inheritance  :  his  intense  love  of  nature,  sensitiveness 
to  the  moods  of  others,  longing  for  appreciation,  unnaturally 
developed  tenderness,  terror  of  darkness,  psychic,  prophetic 
horror  of  the  staircase  w^here  eventually  his  father  is  to  commit 
suicide.  Witness  the  following  passage  : — 

“Le  couloir  clall4  m 'impressionnait  de  aa  rdsonnance  et  du  jour  myst^rieux 
dont  I’eclairaient  lea  carroaux  peinta  plae^a  an  desaua  dea  portea.  TjC  large 
escalier  me  gla^ait.” 

The  book  closes  on  the  suicide  of  Jean’s  father,  on  the  self¬ 
same  spot. 
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Andr6  Lafon’s  success  in  producing  a  vivid  photograph  on  the 
mind  is  due  to  the  minuteness  of  his  description.  A  picture  like 
the  following  is  not  easily  forgotten.  Jean’s  aunt  suspects  that 
the  child  neglects  his  evening  prayers  : — 

"Elle  d^cida  que  nous  ferions  la  pri^re  en  commun.  Le  jour  meme, 
quand  les  cruches  d’eau  chaude  mout^es  et  le  feu  allum4  chez  sa  maitresse, 
Segonde  vint  me  chercher,  ma  taute  se  mit  debout  devant  la  Vierge  de  la 
cheminde,  attira  une  chaise  que  ses  mains  jointes  tinrent  inclin6e,  elle 
m’indiqua  un  tabouret  k  son  c6t6,  et  Segonde  s’agenouilla  sur  la  plaque  du 
foyer.  Ma  tante  commen^a  alors  une  longue  prifere,  et  rdcita  le 
Pater,  I'Ave  Maria,  le  Credo,  le  Conjiteor,  d’une  voix  fervente  a 
laquelle  Segonde  rdpondait;  puis  elle  annonija  qu’elle  allait  prier 
Marie  pour  le  rdtablissement  d’une  persoune  4  qui,  sans  la  nommer, 
elle  nous  invita  de  penser.  J’entendis  alors  les  Litanies  de  la  Sainte- 
Vierge,  et  la  statue  de  bois  que  fixait  la  r^citante  m'eu  parut 
aureolde  :  Cause  de  notre  joie.  Rose  mijstique.  Tour  de  David.  ...  A  chaque 
invocation,  Segonde  jetait  un  rapide  Priez-pour-nous,  par  lequel  je  craignais 
voir  se  clore  la  priere.  Mais  les  louanges  suceddaient  aux  louanges : 

Maison  d'or,  Arche  d’alliancc,  Porte  du  del,  Etoile  du  matin.  ...  II  me 
semblait  que  ma  tante  les  creat  a  mesure.  .  .  .  Sante  des  malades.  Refuge 
des  pecheurs,  Consolatrice  des  affligesi  ...  les  deux  femmes  se  turent, 
comme  une  cloche  qui  a  battu  tous  ses  coups,  et  ce  fut  une  formule  plus 
grave  dite  pour  recommander  4  Dieu  Tame  des  morts  :  Nous  vous  recom- 
mandons,  6  mon  Dieu.  .  .,  &c.  &c. 

“  Ma  tante  se  sigua  lentement  et  son  baiser  sur  mon  front  fut  tres  grave. 
Segonde  releva  dans  les  angles  de  la  cheminde  les  deux  tronqons  de  la 
buche  brasillante,  couvrit  de  cendre  les  tisons  du  foyer,  et,  prenant  la 
bougie  qu’elle  vonait  d’allumer,  elle  dclaira  notre  mont^e  silencieuse  vers 
les  chambres.” 

Or  again,  the  weekly  cleaning  of  the  little  house  : — 

“  D4s  le  vendredi,  Maria  la  femme  du  mdtayer,  battait  le  linge  au  lavoir; 
le  lendemain,  ses  deux  filles  venaient  aider  Segonde  qui,  d^ja,  se  multipliait. 
L’eau  ruisselait  sur  les  dalles  de  la  cuisine;  les  vitres  4taient  frott^es  mieux 
que  des  mirroirs;  le  cuivre  des  chaudrons,  des  chandeliers,  retain  des 
couvercles  et  des  moules  reprenaient  tout  leur  4clat.  On  confiait  le  plancher 
de  la  petite  salle  et  des  chambres  4  une  femme  renommde  pour  le  savoir 
rendre  luisant.  Un  homme  4tait  distrait  du  soin  des  vigiies  pour  celui  de 
la  cour  et  du  jardin;  la  maison  envahie  devenait  inhabitable.  La  salle  4 
manger,  le  salon,  surtout,  restaient  seuls  paisibles,  car,  notre  vie  ne  les 
troublaut  guere,  Segonde  ne  leur  infligeait  que  plus  rarement  son  minutieux 
uettoyage.  Au  soir  tombant,  tout  ce  monde  s’attablait,  non  dans 

la  cuisine  dont  la  servante  d4fendait  I’acc^s,  mais  dans  une  pi4ce 
contigue  ou  le  jardinier  pensait  toujours  ne  pouvoir  se  loger.  De  bonne 
heure,  Segonde  congddiait  les  convives,  coupant  court  aux  causeries  et 
pressant,  au  besoin,  le  repas.  Puis,  seule,  elle  commen(jait  la  revue,  et, 
bien  sou  vent,  pour  monter,  je  devais  attendre  qu’elle  eut  relavd  quelque 
carreau,  refrott^  un  chandelier  pas  assez  brillant  4  son  grd,  savonnd  la 
table,  ou  donnd  le  dernier  coup  de  balai;  car  elle  n’aurait  souffert  ni  que  je 
pusse  gagner  ma  chambre  sans  elle,  ni  de  laisser  sa  besogne  pour  m’accom- 
pagner,  malgr6  le  conseil  r4pdt4  que  lui  en  donnait  ma  tante.” 

Jean  describes  the  dark  drive  to  Midnight  Mass  on  Christmas 
Eve.  One  can  almost  feel  the  bumping  of  the  antiquated  omnibus 
over  the  cobble-stones,  and  see  the  mumbling  of  the  old  ladies’ 
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lips  as  they  bend  over  leather-bound  Missals,  in  sober  garb  of 
black  mantle  and  frowsy  bonnet,  their  good,  simple  souls  shining 
out  of  their  kind  eyes.  He  watches  them  and  wonders  whether 
they  are  praying  about  him. 

The  first  Christmas  Day  spent  apart  from  his  idolised  mother 
is  full  of  mixed  pain  and  interest.  The  contents  of  his  stocking 
have  been  terribly  disappointing — the  old  aunt,  forgetful  of  the 
ways  of  childhood,  has  neglected  to  provide  for  it.  When  she 
discovers  her  omission,  she  explains  with  a  comforting  kiss  : 
“Nous  sommes  loin  de  la  ville,  mon  petit,  et  le  P^re  Noel  y 
laisse  tons  ses  jouets.” 

The  Christmas  party  consists  of  Jean,  his  aunt,  and  an  old 
crony  of  the  latter,  a  maiden  lady  of  uncertain  age  : — 

Mile.  Aiir^lic  arriva  tot,  i  pied,  et  par  la  cuisine,  oii  elle  dit  quelques 
mots  a  Segoude,  avant  de  nous  rejoindre  a  la  salle  h  manger.  EUe  4tait 
vetue  d  un  cliale  et  d’un  bonnet  noir,  pos4  bas  sur  ses  cheveux  tir^s  et  gris; 
sou  visage  avait  cet  air  d ’attention  craintive  des  gens  qui  la  vie  a  d4j& 
beaucoup  demand^.  Elle  caressa  ma  joue,  embrassa  son  amie  qui  acbevait 
de  garnir  un  compotier  et  s’occupa  de  remplir  I’autre,  en  mettant  de  c6t4 
les  grains  tomb4s  des  grappes  fragiles,  qu’elle  me  tendit  ensuite  dans  le 
creux  de  sa  main,  avec  un  sourire.  Elle  parlait  peu;  assise  devant  la 
chemin4e,  et  pr4s  de  ma  tante  qu’elle  4coutait  en  hochant  la  tete,  elle  fixait 
la  flamme.  Ma  tante  lui  annon^a  I’arriv^e  de  ma  m4re;  leurs  regards 
eroises  s ’abaissferent  sur  moi,  puis  se  cherch4rent  de  nouveau. 

“Segonde  parut  enfin,  portant  le  potage,  et,  le  Benediciie  r4oit4,  nous 
primes  place.  Vers  le  milieu  du  repas,  pour  feter  la  dinde  rousse  et  gonflde, 
la  servante  prit,  devant  le  feu,  un  flacon  de  vin  vieux  qu’elle  avait  mis 
tiddir,  et  emplit  nos  verres,  en  insistant  sur  I’^ge  respectable  de  la  bouteille 
qu’elle  disait  '  etre  n4e  ’  avant  moi.  Je  ne  me  souciais  gu4re  du  vin  vieux 
dont  le  fumet  de  truffe  m’ecoeurait,  mais  on  me  forqait  k  le  boire  pour  les 
forces  qu’il  devait  me  donner.  Ma  tante  se  oontentait  d’y  tremper  ses 
14vres,  et  semblait  ne  chercher  Ik  qu’un  pr4texte  k  se  souvenir.  A  demi- 
mots,  avec  son  amie,  elle  rappelait  la  chaleur  torride  de  I’annde  qui  avait 
donn4  ce  vin;  la  maison  ferm4e  ofi  I’on  vivait  dans  I’attente  du  soir;  les 
lueurs  d’incendies,  au  delk  du  fleuve,  vers  les  Landes;  les  vendanges  plus 
abondantes  que  jamais,  parcequ’une  pluie  providentielle  4tait  tomb4e  aprks 
les  prikres  publiques  de  septembre.  .  .  .  La  lumikre  jouait  sur  le  liquide, 
dans  le  verre  on  se  heurtaient  des  reflets  chauds.  Qu’y  voyait-elle  encore 
qui  faisait  ses  yeux  fixes  et  son  sourire  mystdrieux?  Mile.  Aur41ie  regardait 
aussi,  bien  loin,  par  la  fenetre  qui  I’^clairait  en  face,  et  j’eus  soudain 
l  impression,  comme  aux  repas  ou  se  taisait  mon  pkre,  d’4tee  tout  seul, 
prks  de  ces  deux  femmes  dont  la  pensde  retoumait  aux  4t43  d’autrefois, 
aux  jours  d ’avant  ma  naissance,  pour  y  retrouver  le  soleil  d’alors,  leur 
jeunesse  et  le  rire  de  ceux-lk  qui  n’4taient  plus. 

“Je  laissai  la  table  dks  I’entremets  et  passai  au  jardin.’’ 

To  these  calm,  prosaic  days  succeed  the  turmoil  and  excitement 
of  entering  for  the  first  time  the  rough  scene  of  school.  The 
solitary  boy  is  abruptly  translated  from  the  world  of  dreams  to 
one  of  rules  and  regulations,  publicity,  ugliness,  unfriendliness; 
yet  through  all  his  wondering  disillusion,  his  artistic  tempera- 
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ment  is  quick  to  discern  unexpected  solace.  The  flickering  of 
the  night-light  dancing,  beckoning,  like  a  will-of-the-wisp,  before 
his  drooping  eyelids,  the  slow  breaking  of  dawn  through  the 
uncurtained  dormitory  windows,  the  scent  of  flowers  from  the 
neighbouring  garden,  help  to  connect  him  still  with  the  realms 
of  romance  so  dear  to  his  beauty-loving  nature.  He  speculates 
curiously  about  his  school-fellows,  shrinking  from  those  who  are 
coarse  and  rude,  making  faltering  attempts  to  conciliate  the 
pleasant  ones.  The  first  Sunday  he  is  allowed  to  spend  at  home 
breaks  dazzlingly  joyful,  after  three  dreary  weeks  of  longing  : — 

“Lorsque  la  voiture  m’emporta,  je  souhaitais  en  moi-meme  que  ce  fut 
pour  longtemps;  puis  un  tel  besoin  de  parler  me  saisit  que  je  persistais, 
malgr6  le  tapage  des  vitres,  k  renseigner  ma  tante  sur  le  r^glement  de  ma 
nouvelle  vie.  Elle  se  perdait  dans  la  distribution  des  heures,  mais  je  me 
r6p4tais  avec  complaisance,  au  point  de  ne  pas  m’apercevoir  que  nous 
arrivions. 

“II  me  fallait  reconqu4rir  mon  domaine;  je  parcourus  le  jardin  que  j'avais 
laiss^  mort  et  qui  s’4veillait.  De  hatifs  perce-ncige  jaillissaient  partout, 
et,  sous  ses  feuilles  recroquevilldes,  je  d^couvris  une  violette  sans  parfum 
que  je  cueillis.  Le  temps  4tait  doux,  je  me  sentis  libre,  un  grand  bonheur 
vint  en  moi,  et  la  journde  tout  enti^re  fut  heureuse.” 

Gradually,  in  the  harsh  atmosphere  of  raw  boyhood,  an  uneasy 
sense  that  all  is  not  well  at  home  begins  to  dawn  upon  him. 
Though  his  parents  are  now  staying  with  his  aunt,  he  is  no 
longer  sent  for  on  Sundays.  His  school-fellow’s  watch  him  with 
hostile  looks;  he  sees  them  whisper  to  each  other,  overhears  a 
word  here  and  there  which  clearly  concerns  him  ;  then  one  cruel 
day  the  whole  of  his  class  fall  upon  him,  chase  him,  bruise  and 
taunt  him,  shouting,  “Fils  de  fou  !  Fils  de  fou  !  ”  In  a  very 
frenzy  of  terror  he  dashes  out  of  the  gate,  runs,  stumbles, 
struggles  on,  until  he  reaches  the  friendly  haven  of  the  farm,  and 
throws  himself  into  the  arms  of  his  astonished  mother.  Three 
days  of  fever  and  delirium  lay  him  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  by 
the  time  he  recovers  the  midsummer  holidays  are  in  full  swing. 
A  thoughtful  child  like  Jean  must  have  brooded  deeply  over  these 
things.  Half-understood  incidents  and  veiled  phrases  from  the 
childish  past  must  have  recurred  to  him  and  joined  threateningly 
with  more  recent  happenings — yet  he  says  no  wmrd,  but  spends 
his  time,  clinging  and  languid,  at  his  mother’s  side.  Even  in 
that  safe  refuge  the  outer  wwld  penetrates ;  the  gardener’s  child, 
with  whom  he  occasionally  plays,  asks,  grinning  slily,  w^hether 
he  has  ever  seen  a  lunatic,  and  proceeds  to  give  a  blood-curdling 
exhibition  of  gibbering  and  maniacal  contortions.  Jean  with¬ 
draws  still  further  into  himself,  follows  his  mother  about,  plays 
with  the  chickens,  the  cat,  the  flowers,  makes  abortive  efforts  to 
conciliate  his  father,  and  overcome  his  fear  of  him.  The  latter 
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makes  his  presence  felt  in  the  house  by  playing  the  piano  all 
night  long,  tramping  gloomily  about  the  garden,  sitting,  head  in 
hands,  at  meals. 

The  fateful  morning  is  fast  approaching  : — 

"Ma  m^re,  qui  4tait  descendue,  cousait  prfes  de  ma  tante,  en  costume  de 
matin,  attendant  que  le  moindre  bruit  I’avertit  du  r^veil  de  mon  pfere.”  .  .  . 

“Bien  du  temps  s’^coula,  sans  doute;  ma  mfere  s’oubliait  dans  son  travail 
comme  moi-meme  dans  ma  contemplation  silencieuse.  La  pendule  sonnn 
la  demie  de  neuf  heures  sans  qu’un  seul  bruit  fut  venue  de  I’etage;  ma  mfere 
que  rinqui4tude  assaillit,  jugea  bon  de  monter.  Elle  prit  I’escalier  de 
service  qui  retentit  presque  aussitot  de  sa  descente  precipit^e.  En  la 
revoyant,  je  sentis  s’imprimer  dans  chacun  de  mes  traits  I’angoisse  qui 
chargeait  les  siens.  Elle  n’avait  pas  trouv4  mon  pere  dans  sa  chambre; 
elle  pria  vivement  Segonde  de  regarder  au  jardin;  elle-meme  fit  quelques 
pas  vers  la  cuisine  on  s’ouvraient  Ic  bucher  et  la  route  des  communs;  mais, 
comme  frapp^e  d’une  inspiration  subite,  elle  traversa  la  salle  a  manger  et 
tira  la  porte  du  vestibule  ou  elle  s’avanqa.  Nous  entendimes  ses  pas  sur 
les  dalles;  elle  diit  aller  jusqu’k  la  cage  de  I’escalier.  ...  La  rauque  ex¬ 
clamation  qui  rompit  alors  le  silence  m’emplit  d’horreur,  et  fit  se  dresser 
ma  tante.  La  femme  qui  reparut  n’avait  plus  rien  de  ma  m^re;  une  voix 
que  je  ne  reconnus  pas,  balbutiait :  ‘  Un  couteau  .  .  .  des  homines  .  .  . 
qu’on  appelle!  .  .  .’  Segonde  qui  rentrait  se  pr^cipita;  ma  tante  ouvrit  la 
fenetre,  atteignit  la  chaine  de  la  cloche  qu’elle  4branla  de  faqon  d^sordonnde, 
et  fit  signe  de  ses  bras  levds.  Justin,  le  premier,  sauta  dans  la  pifece  et  la 
suivit  dans  le  couloir  dont  la  porte  fut  referm^e. 

“Je  demeurai  seul  et  tremblant,  4coutant  venir  du  corridor  sonore,  des 
ordres  brefs  a  mi-voix,  des  exclamations  contenues,  les  pas  lourds,  le  hal^'te- 
ment  d’un  homme  qui  monte,  marche  k  marche,  sous  un  fardeau.” 

After  this  frightful  event  the  story  inarches  rajiidly  to  its 
ending,  and  concerns  chiefly  the  change  in  its  hero’s  character. 
Pathetically,  Jean,  aged  eleven,  seeks  to  shed  his  childhood  and 
become  a  man.  He  overhears  a  conversation  which  reveals  to 
him  that  henceforth  his  mother  has  only  himself  to  look  to,  that 
in  him  are  centred  all  her  love  and  all  her  hopes  : — 

■■  ‘II  est,’  declara  ma  mere,  ‘  tout  ce  qui  me  rattacbe  a  la  vie,  et  tout 
mon  avenir  repose  en  lui.’’’ 

These  halting  words,  spoken  brokenly  by  the  mother  he  has 
always  worshipped,  suffice  to  waken  the  boy  from  his  dreams  and 
start  him  in  his  new  rdle.  He  crushes  dowm  his  desjierate  dread 
of  returning  to  school,  grasps  that  by  education  and  self-discipline 
alone  he  can  fit  himself  to  fill  the  necessary  place  in  her  life. 
Bravely,  unwaveringly,  Tj’Eleve  Gilles  sets  his  foot  in  the  path 
of  manhood. 

The  book  closes  with  a  touchingly  suggestive  phrase.  Jean  is 
sitting  in  the  garden,  deep  in  thought.  School  reopens  the 
following  day  : — 

“A  ce  momont,  le  viut  poiissa  la  |)etite  porte  de  I’enelos  qui  s’ouvrit  en 
g4missant;  par  la  bale  j’aperQus  la  route  qui  a’allongeait  entre  les  champs 
])lus  sombres.  T’^tait  celle  qu’il  m'allait  falloir  suivre  dans  un  temps  si 
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proche  que  la  Quit  seule  m’eu  s4parait;  mais  il  n’y  avait  plus  en  moi  qu'un 
consentement  docile,  uu  immense  vouloir  de  servir,  contre  quoi  se  trouvait 
sans  force  le  pressentiment  oil  j’etais  que  toute  I’hostilitd  de  la  vie 
m’attendait  au  seuil  du  jardih.” 

As  Maurice  Barres  says,  the  great  beauty  of  the  book  is  the 
gradual  inuring  of  a  tender  nature  to  pain.  With  the  first  touch 
of  reality  is  born  the  sense  of  duty.  It  rises  from  the  ashes  of 
romance. 

It  is  said  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  Andre  Lafon’s  former 
works  that  his  prose  recalls  his  verse.  Certainly  there  is  a  poetry 
about  both  his  thoughts  and  his  phrasing  that  places  him  far 
above  the  ordinary  novelist.  Suggestion,  as  observed  before,  is 
carried  to  a  fine  art.  What  might  be  termed  tricks  of  style  in 
a  more  affected  writer  become,  in  Lafon’s  hands,  merely  the 
skilled  expression  of  a  perfectly  straightforward  mind. 

One  other  point  calls  for  remark  :  the  sincere  piety  and  high 
ideals  manifested  by  those  authors  who  have  recently  met  with 
direct  encouragement  from  the  masters  of  their  craft,  are  interest¬ 
ing  and  suggestive,  in  view  of  the  present  negation  of  religion  in 
the  official  circles  of  France.  “La  Vie  Heureuse”  gave  its 
principal  prize,  two  years  ago,  to  Marie-Claire,  Monsieur  des 
Lourdines  gained  the  “Prix  Goncourt.”  L’Eleve  Gilles  has 
won  the  highest  recompense  in  the  gift  of  the  Academic 
FranQaise.  All  three  are  distinguished  by  simple  piety  and  the 
cult  of  unobtrusive  goodness. 


Theodora  Davidson. 


THE  JOY  OF  YOUTH: 

A  COMEDY. 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  APOLLO  OF  TENEA. 

Those  who  have  descended  into  the  cast  room  at  the  British 
Museum  will  be  aware  that  copies  of  the  world’s  masterpieces  are 
there  huddled  together  and  displayed  to  very  inadequate  advantage. 
Space  is  lacking,  and  the  juxtaposition  of  the  pieces  is  such  that 
they  often  rob  each  other  of  their  finest  attributes. 

On  a  day  in  autumn  it  happened  that  a  young  man  stepped  back¬ 
wards  in  the  cast  room  to  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  Apollo  of 
Tenea.  The  result  of  his  action  was  disastrous,  for  he  collided 
heavily  with  a  girl  behind  him  and  nearly  brought  her  to  the 
ground. 

He  flushed,  bowed,  and  made  abject  apology;  she  treated  the 
incident  lightly,  and  took  it  in  good  part.  He  was  a  clean-shom, 
athletic  youth  of  six-and-twenty,  with  a  clear,  broad  forehead,  dark 
hair,  and  keen  grey  eyes ;  she  was  four  years  younger,  and  displayed 
unusual  beauty  and  distinction  of  carriage.  Her  hair  was  of  a 
light  gold,  and  her  eyes  were  brown.  She  was  tall  and  rather 
slight,  but  straight  and  strong.  Her  mouth  was  beautiful,  and 
her  expression  intelligent,  inquiring,  and  laughter-loving.  She 
laughed  now  at  his  embarrassment. 

“Ten  thousand  apologies,”  he  said.  “I’m  so  sorry — clumsy 
fool.” 

“Not  your  fault.  There’s  no  room  to  turn  round  here.” 

“Exactly!  You  feel  that  too?  It’s  like  a  Campo  Santo,  or  some 
such  place — where  they  bury  the  dead  in  one  another’s  laps — so 
stuffy  for  them.  A  sin  and  a  shame  to  stick  all  these  things  elbow 
to  elbow.  Don’t  you  think  so?” 

She  responded  without  the  least  self-consciousness  and  rubbed 
her  arm. 

“  So  it  is — not  to  be  able  to  get  six  feet  away  from  the  Nike !  ” 

“Ah!  you’ve  found  that  out?  Your  arm’s  hurting.  What  a 
wretch  I  am,  and — forgive  me,  your  hat’s  just  a  thought  too  much 
to  the  left.” 

Active  emotions  were  running  in  the  hidden  veins  of  this  pair. 
The  boy  was  an  artist;  the  girl  lived  in  the  country,  but  vaguely 
hungered  for  all  that  art  meant  and  felt  affinity  with  it.  The  instinct 
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of  the  creator  belonged  to  her — not  as  a  conquering  fire,  but  as  a 
pleasant  and  abiding  addition.  She  told  herself  sometimes  that 
she,  too,  might  have  made  things  had  her  lot  fallen  among  the 
makers.  She  was  well  born  and  accustomed  to  a  society  of 
conventional  sort;  but  her  soul  was  unconventional,  and  she  hailed 
this  meeting  gladly,  as  a  scrap  of  salt  to  uneventful  days. 

“Thank  you,”  she  answered;  then  she  looked  at  him  without 
concealing  her  interest.  “You’re  an  artist,  I  expect?” 

He  saw  that  she  was  a  lady,  and  felt  mildly  surprised  that  she 
should  have  any  more  to  say.  He  was  also  gratified,  for  exceed¬ 
ingly  he  admired  her.  But  she  little  guessed  the  amazing  frankness 
of  the  personality  she  had  thus  challenged. 

“Yes,  I’m  an  artist — any  fool  can  see  that.  My  eyes  and  my 
hands  told  you,  no  doubt.” 

The  other  began  to  wish  herself  away.  But  she  was  amused. 

“I  love  art,”  she  said. 

“Do  you?  I  love  apricot  jam,  and  a  girl,  and  several  other 
things — not  art.  That’s  too  big  a  business  for  love.  Art’s  my  life.” 

“Well,  you  can  love  your  life,”  she  said  quickly. 

“Good!”  he  answered.  “You’re  right  and  I’m  wrong.  You  can 
love  art — in  the  same  large  sense  that  you  can  love  your  life  or 
your  religion — if  you’ve  got  one.” 

“I’m  an  artist  myself,”  she  deliberately  declared;  but  he  regarded 
her  doubtfully. 

“You  hardly  look  like  one — too  much  the  very,  very  latest  thing 
in  clothes.  What  do  you  make?” 

“Drawings  in  water-colours  and  short  stories.  I  sold  one  for 
three  pounds  once.” 

“A  picture,  or  a  short  story?” 

“A  short  story.” 

“They’re  fearfully  difficult,  I  believe.  Probably  it  wasn’t  a  short 
story  at  all  really.  Only  you  and  your  editor  fondly  thought  it 
was.” 

“That’s  rude,”  she  said. 

“Not  really — ^j’ou  see,  a  short  story  is  so  rare,  and — you’re  so 
young  and  beautiful.  No,  you’re  not  an  artist.  I  don’t  see  the 
signs — none  of  the  pale  cast  of  thought  about  you.  If  you  were  to 
look  very  closely  at  my  forehead  you’d  find  incipient  lines  there — 
just  the  first  gossamers  of  that  spider  of  intellect  who  always  spins 
a  pattern  on  the  shop-front  of  the  brain — to  show  what’s  doing 
inside.  Now,  the  interest  you  take  in  me - ” 

She  gasped. 

“Good  gracious!  I  don’t  take  the  least!  ” 

“Yes,  you  do— I  happen  to  know  it — not  egotism  on  my  part,  but 
intuition.  I  feel  enormous  interest  in  you,  so,  of  course,  you  feel 
enormous  interest  in  me.” 

“It  doesn’t  follow  at  all,”  she  said,  preparing  to  fly. 

“We  are  both  rather  fine  things  physically,”  he  declared.  “There 
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are  some  ripping  lines  about  you,  and  the  latest  fashion  can’t  kill 
them,  though  it  tries  to;  and  as  for  me,  I’m  in  the  style  of  the 
Canon  of  Lysippus — only  not  so  massive.” 

They  were  passing  a  cast  of  the  Canon  at  the  time. 

“I  got  my  ‘  blue  ’  at  Cambridge,”  he  said. 

“My  brother  got  his  at  Oxford,”  she  answered,  looking  for  the  exit. 

“Don’t  go  yet.  You’re  the  very  sort  of  girl  who  would  have  a 
brother  who  was  a  ‘  blue.’  ” 

“What  did  you  get  yours  for?”  she  asked,  still  hesitating. 

“The  Sprint.” 

“Did  you  win?” 

“Now  you  fail  of  tact,”  he  said.  “No,  I  didn’t  win.  Just  before 
the  race  the  Oxford  man  went  to  the  photographer  and  said  to 
him,  ‘  Stand  here,  please,  and  photograph  me  as  I  break  the  tape.’ 
It  was  too  much  for  my  nerves.  He  smothered  me.  He  was  a  very 
great  runner,  and  is  at  the  Bar,  I  believe,  now.  That  man  must  be 
a  success  at  the  Bar,  don’t  you  think?  Rather  a  bounder,  all  the 
same.” 

“Was  he  called  Merton?”  she  asked. 

“He  was.” 

“Then  he’s  my  brother!  ” 

“Oh  my!  Now  you’ll  go  away!  ” 

But  the  girl  was  not  annoyed.  Her  desire  to  fly  had  apparently 
vanished. 

“He  is  rather  a  bounder.  He’s  doing  great  things  at  the  Indian 
Bar,”  she  said. 

“You  are  large-minded,”  he  declared.  “How  can  I  reward  you 
and  prove  that  I’m  forgiven?” 

She  looked  round  to  note  that  they  had  the  gallery  of  casts  to 
themselves.  Only  a  caretaker  sat  at  the  entrance.  His  head  drooped, 
and  he  regarded  an  omphalic  button  on  his  waistcoat  which  had 
hypnotised  him  into  a  slumberous  state. 

“Tell  me  about  the  statues — if  you  know,”  she  said,  greatly 
daring. 

“I  will.  Miss  Merton — proud  to.” 

“I  was  studying  the  Venuses.” 

“Casts  never  give  the  expression.  Here’s  a  Roman  copy  of  the 
Cnidian  Aphrodite — without  her  tin  petticoat  from  the  Vatican, 
thank  God.  That  head  never  did  belong  to  her  really ;  but  it’s  a 
beautiful  head,  though  rather  fleshy.  I  like  the  Munich  copy,  too; 
that  one  kept  her  head,  at  any  rate.” 

“Which  is  Venus  Victrix?” 

“Here  she  is — from  Naples — a  good  cast.  She  makes  the  Venus 
of  Arles  look  homely.  It  is  as  though  an  aristocrat  and  her  lady’s 
maid  had  undressed  together.  Here’s  the  Aphrodite  of  Melos — of 
course,  you  know  that.  Somehow  the  lighting  makes  the  expression 
wTong.  She  looks  sulky.  But  she  doesn’t  at  the  Louvre.” 

“I  like  the  Cnidian  best,”  declared  his  companion. 
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“But  Praxiteles  comes  off  badly  in  the  cast,”  he  answered.  “His 
subtlety  and  texture  are  lost.  His  technique  can’t  be  copied  in 
clay.  Have  you  been  to  Rome  ?  ” 

“No.” 

“Well,  believe  me,  there’s  a  gulf  fixed  between  even  the  copies 

of  him  there  and  these  casts  of  the  copies.  Take  the  Marble  Faun _ 

the  inhuman  fascination  of  it,  the  feeling  that  you  are  looking  at  a 
creature  quite  above  good  and  evil,  or  kindness  or  cruelty — just  a 
creature  from  another  world  than  ours — that’s  utterly  lost  here. 
This  is  merely  dull.” 

“Now  I  want  to  see  the  Esquiline  Venus,”  she  said,  and  he  took 
her  to  it. 

“What  d’you  think  of  her?”  he  asked,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
statue. 

“She’s  a  darling.” 

“Well  done  you!  So  she  is  a  darling;  and  so’s  Botticelli’s 
Venus  a  darling,  and  so’s  Venus  Urania  at  Florence  a  darling. 
D’you  know  w'hy?  Because  they  are  not  Aphrodite  at  all;  they 
are  just  portraits  of  delicious  women.  You  don’t  call  Venus  Victrix 
a  darling,  or  the  Venus  of  Melos.  You  call  them  goddesses.  But 
this  girl  from  Rome — you  feel  she  could  make  a  man  happy.  I 
swear  she  could  make  me.  She’s  a  cosy  thing.  I  know  somebody 
jolly  like  her,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  She’s  got  a  dear  little  face  at 
the  Palatine;  but  this  cast  rather  wrecks  that.” 

“Not  a  Venue  at  all,  then?” 

“Not  she — a  portrait — close — precious — intimate  and  human. 
You  are  rather  like  Botticelli’s  Venus  yourself,  by  the  way — only 
statelier.  Look  at  the  Corritrice  over  there  in  her  little  vest.  That’s 
a  copy  of  a  bronze  from  the  fifth  century — ages  older  than  t'other 
girl,  and  finer  really;  but  a  portrait  too.” 

“What  d’you  understand  by  Ruler  Art?”  she  asked  suddenly. 

“Ha — ha!  You’ve  been  reading  Ludovici,  or  Nietzsche,  or  both. 
Ruler  Art  interprets  the  past  and  present  in  terms  of  the  future.” 

The  girl  had  time  to  wonder  at  herself  before  answering.  This 
man  already  seemed  to  her  a  familiar  incident  of  life.  She  felt 
absolutely  at  home  in  his  company. 

“That  sounds  all  right,”  she  said  calmly.  “But  I  wonder  if 
there  is  anything  in  it  ?  ” 

It  was  his  turn  to  start. 

“By  Jove!  you’re  jolly  interesting,”  he  answered.  “Who  ever 
would  have  thought — just  passing  through  liondon — that  I  should 
have  had  such  a  bit  of  luck  as  you !  ” 

“Don’t  waste  time.  I  must  go  very  soon,”  she  replied.  “Come 
to  the  Apollo  of  Tenea  again,  please.  I  was  humbly  trying  to 

understand  about  it  w’hen  you - If  I  was  a  real  modem,  I  ought 

to  like  it  better  than  all  these  Greek  splendours;  but  I  don’t.” 

“More  don’t  I,”  he  answered.  “And  there’s  not  the  least  reason 
why  you  should.  They  say  it’s  not  archaic,  you  know;  they  declare 
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that  it’s  the  expression  of  a  marvellous  instinct  for  a  new  and  sub¬ 
lime  pattern  of  the  genus  homo — an  inspiration  that  leaves  poor, 
panting  Nature  hopelessly  in  the  rear.” 

“Men  might  come  to  it — if  they  took  to  wearing  stays,”  she 
declared,  flippantly. 

“Never  mind  his  poor,  hour-glass  body.  Consider  his  face.  Now 
master  those  eyes  and  that  mouth.  That’s  archaic,  I  tell  you — if 
every  expert  in  the  world  said  it  wasn’t;  and  if  you  doubt,  then 
look  at  this.  Here’s  the  '  Hermes  carrying  a  calf,’  from  the  Acro¬ 
polis — the  same  face — the  very  same  !  A  human  lifetime — seventy 
years — separates  the  works.  The  Apollo  was  by  a  late  sixth-century 
artist;  the  Hermes  came  into  the  world  three-score  and  ten  years 
earlier.  Nobody  wdll  deny  the  archaism  of  the  first,  and,  allowing 
for  the  ordinary  passage  of  evolution,  the  second  springs  quite 
naturally  out  of  it.  Of  course,  they  are  nearer  Egypt  than  Greece — 
very  beautiful  and  Ruler  Art  without  a  question;  but  turn  now  to 
the  Lysippus,  and  you’ll  see  that  the  Greeks  were  quite  as  great 
idealists  as  this  sixth-century  b.c.  chap.  Only  the  Greek  idealises 
inside  Nature,  and  the  Apollo  artist  idealises  outside.  At  least, 
that’s  what  his  friends  say  he  does.  A  Philistine  might  think  that 
he  didn’t  know  enough  and  wasn’t  idealising  at  all,  but  merely 
trying  to  imitate  a  human  being  without  the  necessary  power. 
Anyway,  to  tell  me  that  this  conception  is  more  glorious  than  the 
idealisation  of  the  Greek — it’s  bosh !  The  Greeks  never  created  a 
principle  out  of  a  falsehood.  Lysippus  and  Phidias  show  what 
Nature  might  do  if  she  were  as  great  an  artist  as  they;  but  the 
man  who  made  this  Apollo  is  teaching  his  grandmother,  Nature,  to 
suck  eggs.  She  can  beat  him  without  trying;  and  what  sort  of  art 
must  that  be  that  Nature  can  beat?  No,  the  great  ones  give  lord- 
ship  and  authority  and  divinity  to  human  eyes  and  hands  and  feet. 
And  that’s  what  Egypt  never  did,  or  tried  to  do.” 

She  gazed  whimsically  at  him,  and  her  expression  fired  him  to 
personalities. 

“Take  yourself.  Miss  Merton,  what  would  a  Greek  have  made  of 
you?  He  would  have  seen  a  fine  head— spoiled  for  the  moment  by 
a  perfectly  grotesque  head-covering,  like  a  kitchen  utensil;  but  still 
very  beautiful,  and  set  on  a  pretty  neck  and  lifted  above  good 
shoulders.  Then  a  bust,  neat  but  not  gaudy,  as  the  devil  said,  and 
breasts  set  low - ” 

“Good  heavens!  Do  people  talk  like  this?”  she  asked. 

“Not  often  in  England,”  he  admitted.  “But  I’m  not  often  in 
England.  I’ll  stop  if  it  disagrees  with  you.” 

“In  a  perfect  stranger  it  may  be  possible,”  she  conceded.  “Of 
course,  if  I  knew  you,  it  wouldn’t  be  possible  for  an  instant.” 

He  laughed  at  that. 

“Doesn’t  your  betrothed  talk  to  you  like  this?” 

“How  d’you  know  I’ve  got  a  betrothed?” 
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He  pointed  to  her  haiid.  She  wore  gloves,  but  a  ring  was  visible 
through  the  kid. 

“No,”  she  declared.  “He  does  not.”  Then  she  laughed  to 
herself. 

The  other  began  talking  again. 

“  So  remember.  Miss  Merton j  that  evolution  makes  a  perfectly 
natural,  though  modest  and  trifling,  stride  from  the  Hermes  to  the 
.4pollo;  and  then  by  many  a  toilsome  step  upward  to  Lysippus. 
There  is  a  convention  outside  Nature  that,  speaking  generally,  means 
Egypt — a  convention  that  always  stuck  in  the  Nile  mud  and  never 
got  any  forwarder  for  sufl&cient  reasons;  but  the  real  thing  keeps 
inside  Nature.  Only  it’s  easier  outside — so  all  the  little  painters  of 
to-day  are  going  back  to  Egypt.  Come  and  have  a  bun  and  a  glass 
cf  milk.” 

“  What  a  feeble  offer !  ”  she  said. 

“I  saw  you  were  a  country  girl,  and  thought  you  would  feel  on 
familiar  ground.” 

“  Does  this  frock  look  as  though  it  had  come  from  the  country  ?  ” 
she  asked. 

“No — the  frock  would  be  up  to  any  devilries;  but  the  person  in 

it - You  won’t  come,  then?  Doesn’t  that  show  you’re  a  country 

girl  ?  ” 

“I  certainly  won’t  come,  and  I’d  a  million  times  sooner  be  a 
country  girl  than  a  town  one.” 

“Quite  right;  quite  right.  You  wouldn’t  glow — like  a  ripe  filbert 
nut — and  have  such  a  flash  in  your  amber  eyes  if  you  lived  in 
London.  May  I  see  you  to  the  gate?” 

“No — only  to  the  steps.” 

“I’ll  show  you  a  thing  outside  that  will  interest  you — more  Ruler 
Art.” 

“  Outside?  ” 

“  Yes — bang  outside  in  the  rain  and  cold — here  it  is — an  idol  or 
something — New  Zealand  Ruler  Art  from  Easter  Island.  I  like  it 
better  than  the  Apollo  of  Tenea — it’s  grander.  Don’t  you  think 
so?” 

“  You  ought  to  have  been  a  schoolmaster,”  she  said,  inconse- 
quently. 

“Thank  God — no  necessity.  I’m  a  creator;  and  I’m  rich.” 

“So  am  I,”  she  declared.  “How  funny  that  two  rich  people 
should  meet  like  this  and  both  really  care  for  art  1  ” 

“  And  how  horribly  sad  that  they  are  never  going  to  meet  again.” 

She  looked  at  him. 

“Where  do  you  live?”  she  asked. 

“Where  could  an  artist  live?  At  Firenze,  of  course.” 

“You’re  a  painter,  I  expect.” 

“I  am.” 

“I  live  in  Devonshire,”  she  said. 

“  And  will  marry  a  Devonshire  man  ?  ” 
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“Yes.” 

'•When?” 

“Oh,  in  a  year  or  two.” 

“  Have  you  ever  been  in  Firenze  ?  ” 

“Never;  but  I’ve  often  hungered  fearfully  to  go.” 

“Well,  go.  Take  him.  I  don’t  mean  for  the  honeymoon;  but 
now — this  autumn.” 

She  laughed. 

“He’s  a  sportsman.  He  would  rather  shoot  a  woodcock  than  see 
the  loveliest  picture  in  the  world.” 

“  And  yet  you  call  yourself  an  artist.  You  ridiculous  girl  I  ” 
“Can’t  an  artist  marry  a  sportsman?”  she  asked. 

“No,”  he  answered  decidedly.  “It  wouldn’t  be  marriage;  it 
would  be  suicide.  Don’t  you  bother  any  more  about  art.  Extin¬ 
guish  it.  Learn  about  killing  things;  not  about  making  them. 
What  part  of  Devonshire  d’you  come  from?” 

“Near  Chudleigh,  in  South  Devon.” 

“  The  deuce  you  do !  ” 

“  You  know  it  ?  ” 

“Not  I;  but  I’ve  got  an  aunt — an  old  Elizabethan  sort  of  aunt, 
who  lives  in  an  Elizabethan  sort  of  house  on  the  edge  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Haldon.” 

“Good  gracious!  Then  you’re  Bertram  Dangerfield?” 

“  Hurrah  I — then  you  can  come  and  have  lunch  ?  ” 

“Most  certainly  I  can’t,”  she  said.  “Why,  Lady  Dangerfield — 
she  has  never  a  good  word  for  you.  But  she’s  most  refreshing — 
quite  a  tonic  in  our  dull,  out-of-the-world  corner.” 

“She’s  lived.  When  are  you  going  home?” 

“Next  week.” 

“Go  and  see  her — and  you’ll  be  surprised;  but  don’t  say  you 
know  me,  or  the  cat  will  be  out  of  the  bag.” 

“I  don’t  know  you,  and  I  don’t  think  I  want  to  know  you,”  she 
declared. 

He  smiled  and  took  off  his  hat. 

“I’m  going  back  now  to  study  Crocodile  Art,”  he  said.  “There 
are  very  magnificent  things  in  Crocodile  Art,  you  know.  Bound  to 
be  in  a  nation  that  made  its  beasts  into  personifications  of  its  gods. 
Why  not  come  back  after  your  bun  and  your  glass  of  milk  ?  ” 

“I’m  engaged  this  afternoon.” 

“  To-morrow,  then  ?  ” 

“No — quite  impossible.” 

“I’d  tell  you  all  about  the  Sekhets,  and  show  you  the  most  w’eird 
and  wonderful  of  them.  Great  cats  with  women  looking  out  of  their 
faces — especially  that  terrible  one  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Sekhet, 
‘Crusher  of  Hearts,’  by  Amen-Hetep  the  Third.  From  Karnak  she 
came — a  grim,  relentless,  awfully  wise  thing — far,  far  more  than  a 
black  porphyry  lioness-head  set  on  human  shoulders.  She  smiles  at  the 
life  and  death  of  man.  She  wears  the  sun  and  holds  the  symbol  of 
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life.  Full  face  she’s  a  lioness — side  face,  she’s  a  human  hag  from 
eld,  who  hides  fearful  secrets  behind  her  inscrutable  eyes  and  lipless 
mouth.  She  tells  you  that  it  is  not  woman’s  beauty,  but  woman’s 
serpent  wisdom  that  crushes  the  hearts  of  men.  Then  we’d  com¬ 
pare  the  Greek  animals  and  show  how  and  why  they  are  so  tame 
and  trivial  contrasted  with  the  Egyptian.  We’d  work  out  the  reason 
for  that,  and  have  a  tremendous  time.” 

Her  heart  quickened,  and  she  answered  truly : 

“I  should  love  it,  but  I’m  engaged  every  minute  until  1  go  home.” 

“Good-bye,  then,  and  thank  you;  you’ve  taught  me  a  precious 
thing.” 

“  I  taught  you  ?  ” 

“Not  didactically — not  deliberately.  I  mean  the  way  your  mouth 
curves  when  you  are  puzzled — heavenly !  You  ought  always  to  be 
puzzled.  By  the  way,  your  direction?  I  don’t  ask  for  curiosity, 
but  because  there  are  some  points  that  must  be  cleared  for  you  if 
you  want  art  to  be  a  real  thing  in  your  life.” 

“I’m  not  sure  that  there  is  room.” 

“Let  me  help  you  to  make  room,”  he  said  very  earnestly.  “Don’t 
let  life  crowd  it  out.  There’s  nothing  wears  like  art.” 

She  hesitated,  then  granted  his  request ;  whereupon  he  returned 
to  the  Museum,  while  she,  feeling  hungry,  actually  sought  the  fare 
he  had  proposed.  And  as  she  ate  and  drank,  the  girl  was  filled  with 
a  nervous  emotion  that  he  might  reappear  and  find  her. 

She  thought  about  the  painter  and  summed  him  up. 

“Young,  horribly  proud,  good  voice,  thinks  nothing  in  the  world 
matters  but  art — jolly  to  look  at — keen — strong — not  much  soul — 
egotistical.  Might  be  cruel,  or  might  be  kind.  Probably  both.  His 
eyes  are  lightning  quick — of  course,  that’s  his  trade.  I  wonder  if 
he  can  paint,  or  only  talk  about  painting?” 

Another  thought  struck  her. 

“How  Ralegh  would  hate  him — and  yet  he’s  not  really  a  hate- 
able  man.  Perhaps  they’d  do  each  other  good.  No,  they  wouldn’t.. 
They’re  too  dreadfully  different.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  LOVERS. 

Loveday  Merton  was  an  orphan,  and  lived  with  her  mother’s 
brother.  Her  own  brother  laboured  in  India,  but  his  wife  and 
infant  dwelt  at  home.  To  them  she  sometimes  went,  but  not  when 
Foster  Merton  was  in  England.  The  brother  and  sister  did  not 
suit  one  another  temperamentally,  and  he  regarded  Loveday  as  a 
girl  of  weak  will  and  uncertain  purpose.  Her  beauty  he  could  not 
deny,  and  since,  from  the  barrister’s  standpoint,  it  was  her  sole 
asset,  he  felt  some  satisfaction  when  to  India  came  the  news  that 
she  was  engaged  to  be  married  and  had  made  a  very  satisfactory 
match. 
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Sir  Ralegh  Vane  was  the  fifth  baronet,  a  man  of  thirty,  strong 
in  opinions,  established  in  his  values,  sensible  of  his  obligations,  and 
a  supporter  staunch  of  the  old  order  and  all  pertaining  thereto.  He 
had  looked  upon  Loveday,  and  fallen  to  her  perfections  and 
vivacity.  The  vivacity  indeed  gave  him  pause  sometimes;  but  he 
pardoned  it  in  a  girl  of  two-and-twenty.  It  was  proper  at  that  age, 
and  a  certain  disinclination  to  take  herself  seriously.  Sir  Ralegh 
declared  to  be  a  charm  that  sat  not  ill  on  her  youth.  That  it  would 
vanish  after  marriage  he  was  assured.  He  designed  to  w’ed  when 
Loveday  was  four-and-twenty ;  because  in  his  opinion  that  was  the 
psychological  and  physical  moment  for  an  Englishwoman  to  take 
a  husband.  The  man’s  age  was  not  so  important.  He  would  like 
to  have  been  thirty  to  her  twenty-four;  but  the  fact  that  he  must 
be  thirty-two  did  not  seriously  trouble  him.  She  had  a  thousand  a 
year;  would  have  more;  and  was  well  connected.  In  addition  to 
her  personal  charm,  she  possessed  talent.  She  could  play  the  piano 
and  talk  German  and  French  reasonably  w’ell;  she  was  fond  of 
literature,  and  displayed  a  trifling  gift  for  painting.  All  Sir  Ralegh’s 
friends  praised  her  water-colour  drawings,  and  said  that  they  ought 
to  be  exhibited.  Of  art  he  knew  nothing,  but  recognised  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  it,  and  granted  it  a  place  among  minor  human  interests. 
As  a  broad-minded  man  he  could  not  do  less;  and  as  one  who 
believed  himself  concerned  with  the  things  that  matter,  he  felt 
that  he  must  not  be  asked  to  do  more.  Art  might  be  very  well 
in  its  place;  but  naturally  its  place  w'as  not  Vanestowe,  the  seat  of 
his  family. 

In  a  dell  of  beauty  under  Haldon’s  western  facing  downs,  the  first 
Vane  to  distinguish  himself  had  lifted  a  red  brick  mansion  and 
decorated  it  with  w’hite  stone.  Four  square,  enormous,  uncompro¬ 
mising,  emblematical  of  the  clan,  it  stood,  and  round  about,  thanks 
to  the  third  baronet,  who  by  good  chance  had  loved  horticulture, 
a  rare  garth  now  spread,  enriched  by  the  natural  features  of  the 
estate.  First  rolled  forest  lands  along  the  hills,  climbing  by  narrow 
coombs  to  the  ragged  heaths  that  crowned  them;  then  an  under¬ 
growth  of  azalea  and  rhododendron  ran  like  a  fire  in  spring  along  the 
fringes  of  the  woods;  while  lower  yet,  after  some  acres  of  sloping 
meadow,  where  the  pheasant  coops  stood  in  summer,  began  the 
gardens  proper.  Here  were  a  collection  of  Indian  rhododendrons, 
the  finest  in  Devonshire;  a  dell  of  many  waterfalls,  famed  for  its 
ferns  and  American  plants;  a  Dutch  garden;  a  rose  garden;  an 
Italian  garden,  with  some  fine  lead  statues  and  a  historic  cistern  or 
two;  and  a  lily  pond  of  half  an  acre  fed  by  the  Rattle-brook,  a  Haldon 
tributary  of  Teign.  Then  came  the  mighty  walled  garden  of  ten 
acres,  the  orchard  houses,  the  palm  house,  and  the  conservatory — 
a  little  palace  of  glass  that  rose  beside  the  dwelling  and  was  entered 
from  the  great  drawing-room.  Twenty-five  farms  were  spread  over 
the  estate,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  humble  families  revolved  about 
it.  Sir  Ralegh  was  a  generous  landlord ;  he  gave  liberally  but  exacted 
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payment  in  respect  and  reverence.  These  he  demanded,  not  from 
vanity,  but  principle.  He  held  himself  as  a  natural  bulwark  and 
fortification  of  the  State.  He  had  been  bom  to  his  position  and 
educated  for  it.  Generations  had  contributed  to  model  his  mind  and 
throw  dust  in  his  eyes  as  to  the  real  issues  of  life  and  the  trend  of 
human  affairs.  Yet  he  strove  to  be  large-minded,  and  often  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Justice  was  his  watchword — the  justice  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  He  was  a  clean  liver,  honourable,  highly  sensitive,  and 
absurdly  sentimental  under  his  skin.  His  mother  still  lived  and 
kept  house  for  him.  He  loved  her  dearly,  and  believed  her  to  be 
a  woman  of  exceptional  insight  and  brilliancy.  But  she  was  far 
narrower  than  he,  and  imbued  with  a  class  prejudice  which  she  con¬ 
cealed  from  him.  She  saw  deeper  into  the  coming  social  changes 
than  her  son,  hated  them,  and  used  her  little  mop  secretly  to  stem 
the  tide  as  much  as  possible. 

To  Sir  Ralegh  Vane  was  Loveday  plighted,  and  her  affection 
greatly  gladdened  his  days.  He  made  a  stately  lover,  and  she  found 
herself  quite  prepared  to  take  most  of  the  problems  of  life  at  his 
valuation.  She  felt  very  kindly  to  the  poor,  and  lost  no  opportunity 
of  being  useful  to  them.  To  be  anything  but  a  Conservative  in 
politics,  and  deplore  the  maladministration  of  the  Government,  when 
her  side  was  out  of  office,  had  not  occurred  to  her.  It  was  in  the 
air  she  breathed  at  Vanestowe,  and  at  her  own  home,  distant  half 
a  mile  from  her  lover’s.  She  accepted  Sir  Ralegh’s  opinions  on 
every  subject  that  did  not  interest  her;  indeed,  only  in  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  art  and  horticulture  did  she  rebel.  He  slighted  art,  and, 
by  a  sort  of  instinct,  she  resented  that  attitude.  The  more  he  urged 
her  to  keep  painting  and  literature  in  their  just  subordination  to 
the  larger  issues  of  politics  and  religion,  and  the  studies  in  economics 
proper  for  his  future  wife,  the  more  she  found  that  art  must  occupy 
a  large  portion  of  her  existence  if  she  were  to  be  healthy-minded 
and  happy.  But  she  kept  these  convictions  much  to  herself,  for 
there  was  none  to  sympathise,  none  to  advise,  none  to  prescribe  an 
occasional  change  of  mental  air,  none  to  feel  that  the  atmosphere  of 
Vanestowe  and  the  surrounding  county  required  clarification  and  a 
breath  from  without. 

To  Sir  Ralegh  art  was  make-believe  and  no  more — a  decoration  of 
life,  a  veneer — and  of  doubtful  significance  at  that;  while  his  be¬ 
trothed,  at  rebellious  moments  when  her  days  seemed  more  stuffy 
than  usual,  was  tempted  to  feel  that  not  art  but  politics,  morals, 
religion,  and  all  the  interrelations  of  country  life  were  make-believe 
— mere  filmy  tissue  of  unreality,  against  which  art  and  the  beauty 
of  natural  things  stood  as  sweet  and  ordered  and  lovely  as  a  rainbow 
against  dark  clouds.  The  need  for  contrast  and  change  existed  as 
a  vital  demand  of  her  life,  and  she  began  to  know  it.  There  is  no 
hunger  like  the  hunger  for  art,  and  Loveday  was  a  good  deal  starved 
in  this  sort.  Kindred  spirits  dwelt  in  the  county,  but  she  knew 
them  not.  No  machinery  existed  in  the  neighbourhood  to  bring 
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fellow-feelers  together;  no  free-masonry  to  discover  other  art- 
lovers  was  known  to  Loveday;  she  possessed  no  divining  rod  to 
twitch  and  point  when  she  found  herself  amid  unknown  men  and 
women  at  balls  or  dinners,  at  garden-parties,  or  those  cathedral 
functions  to  which  Exeter  occasionally  called  Sir  Ralegh  and  his 
friends.  Therefore  she  imagined  herself  a  phoenix,  and  was  sorry 
for  her  forlorn  distinction. 

Her  future  mother-in-law  doubted  these  aspirations,  but  told  her 
friends  that  the  girl’s  vague  yearnings  would  soon  vanish  after 
marriage.  She  did  not  like  Loveday  very  much,  for  she  discerned 
a  grave  fault  in  her.  Lady  Vane  took  her  class  too  seriously,  all 
other  classes  not  seriously  enough;  but  Loveday  never  committed 
this  error.  She  had  a  sense  of  humour  that  Sir  Ralegh’s  mother 
viewed  from  the  first  with  suspicion.  Lady  Vane  held  that  it  was 
better  for  women  to  follow  the  rule  and  have  no  humour  than  be  the 
exceptions  to  that  rule.  To  be  an  exception  to  any  rule  is  in  itself 
dangerous.  The  portentous  night  of  Lady  Vane’s  gravity  was  seldom 
lifted  into  any  dawn  of  laughter.  Indeed,  she  held  that  there  was 
little  now  to  laugh  at  in  life,  granted  that  you  had  a  heart  and  felt 
intelligently  for  the  gathering  sorrows  of  the  Upper  Ten  Thousand. 
The  levity  that  Loveday  assumed,  rather  as  a  shield  than  a  garment, 
caused  Lady  Vane  uneasiness.  She  argued  with  her  son  about  it, 
directed  him  to  inspire  his  betrothed  with  more  distinguished 
opinions;  doubted  when  he  assured  her  that  Loveday ’s  laughter  was 
beautiful  to  him. 

“Let  her  laugh  now,”  he  said.  “You  used  to  laugh  when  you 
were  her  age,  mother.” 

“But  not  at  the  same  things,  Ralegh.  She  laughs  at  things 
which  not  merely  should  she  not  laugh  at ;  she  oughtn’t  even  to  see 
them.  Her  extraordinary  affection  for  Fry  is  in  itself  a  little — well, 
stupid.  There’s  a  lack  of  perspective.” 

Fry  was  the  head-gardener  at  Vanestowe,  and  Loveday  found  in 
his  outlook  on  life  a  ceaseless  delight. 

“Fry  is  rather  a  joy,”  confessed  Sir  Ralegh.  “His  ideas  are 
wildly  unconstitutional  and  ridiculous;  but  he’s  never  vulgar,  like 
the  Board  School  taught  people.” 

“‘Vulgar’!  No.  Vulgarity  at  Vanestowe!  We  have  not  sunk 
to  that.  Vulgarity  to  me  is  spiritual  death.  Fry  isn’t  vulgar;  but 
he’s  apt  to  be  coarse.  I  don’t  blame  him:  his  work  on  its  grosser 
side  must  breed  coarseness;  but  Loveday  is  all  too  prone  to  show 
indifference  before  physical  facts,  such  as  the  needful  enriching  of 
the  soil  and  so  forth.  I  would  rather  see  a  natural  shrinking  from 
everything  common  and  unclean.  At  her  age  I  only  sought  the 
garden  to  cull  flowers,  not  to  dig,  like  a  gardener’s  boy.” 

“Better  that  she  should  garden  than  go  in  for  feminine  politics. 
Better  that  all  girls  should  hunt  and  shoot  and  fish  than  distort 
their  outlook  with  all  this  modern  trash  and  poison.  There  seems 
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to  be  no  alternative  with  a  w'oman  between  mental  toil  and 
physical,”  he  said. 

“Women  never  seem  to  do  anything  by  halves  nowadays,” 
mourned  his  mother.  “In  my  youth  it  was  such  bad  form  to 
be  so  definite.” 

Here,  then,  were  the  atmosphere  in  w'hich  young  Loveday  dwelt 
and  the  man  to  whom  she  had  given  her  most  heartfelt,  most 
cordial,  most  enthusiastic  affection.  A  gentle  home  she  had,  cast 
among  gentle  people ;  and  they  were  all  content  with  their  environ¬ 
ment  and  desired  its  continuation;  while  she,  from  time  to  time, 
felt  a  call  to  escape  for  her  soul’s  sake.  She  knew  that  as 
she  grew  older  the  need  for  these  excursions  and  escapes  would 
assuredly  not  lessen;  and  once  she  wondered  whether  the  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  such  that  her  husband  would  share  these  periodical 
migrations,  or  w'hether  he  would  not.  After  they  had  been  engaged 
for  six  months  she  discovered  that  he  would  not. 

She  loved  him  well,  and  he  loved  her  devotedly;  but  his  love 
would  never  make  him  take  her  round  the  w'orld,  or  change  his  own 
conviction  that  his  duties  must  keep  him  at  the  helm  of  his 
affairs.  From  time  to  time  he  sat  on  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  Exeter 
Assizes;  from  time  to  time  he  attended  shooting-parties;  and  that 
was  the  extent  of  his  adventures  from  home.  He  had  been  to  Eton 
and  Oxford.  He  had  subsequently  filled  the  position  of  private 
secretary  to  a  Cabinet  Minister  for  six  months.  But  by  his  father’s 
sudden  death  his  career  was  changed  in  youth.  He  inherited; 
accepted  life  as  it  presented  itself  to  him;  administered  his  little 
world  to  the  best  of  his  powers  and  convictions. 

Loveday  counted  the  hours  to  her  lover’s  kiss,  and  she  guessed 
that  he  would  be  at  Chudleigh  to  meet  her  train.  Instead,  he 
planned  a  surprise,  and  met  her  at  Exeter,  that  he  might  drive  her 
home  from  there.  After  London,  Sir  Ralegh  always  came  to  Love¬ 
day  like  the  scent  of  lavender  and  the  breath  of  far-off  things.  His 
pale  blue  eyes  were  rather  sad,  and  chance  imparted  to  them  an 
expression  of  thoughtfulness  which  was  accidental  rather  than  real. 
They  had  a  supercilious  expression,  which  libelled  him,  and  they 
looked  down  the  sides  of  his  high,  aquiline  nose.  He  was  very 
tall,  large-boned,  and  of  a  florid,  fresh  complexion.  He  wore  his 
straw-coloured  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  and  his  straw-coloured 
moustache  described  an  imposing  curve,  so  that  the  points  of  it 
almost  met  under  his  chin.  He  also  permitted  a  little,  old-fashioned 
patch  of  whisker  to  grow  forward  of  his  ear.  Loveday  hated  these 
decorations,  had  once  slighted  them  and  begged  him  to  make  a 
sacrifice;  but  he  pleaded  with  her  for  them  successfully. 

“  My  father  wore  whiskers,  and  my  mother  likes  them ;  perhaps 
some  day — after  she  has  gone - ” 

Whereupon,  of  course,  his  lady  declared  that  under  no  circum¬ 
stances  must  they  ever  be  mowed  down. 

Sir  Ralegh  moved  slowly  with  a  long  stride,  spoke  slowly,  and 
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thought  slowly.  Indeed,  there  was  very  little  to  think  about,  for 
his  life  moved  like  a  machine.  He  had  a  good  factor  and  two 
assistants.  They  respected  him  deeply,  and  were  alw’ays  grumbling 
at  him  among  themselves,  because  he  sided  with  the  tenants — a  fact 
the  tenants  accurately  appreciated.  This  course,  however,  played 
its  part  in  postponing  the  evil  hour,  and  as  Walter  Eoss,  the  bailiff, 
was  now  a  man  of  five-and-fifty,  his  theories  of  ideal  perfection  in 
a  steward  had  long  since  perished  under  the  strain  of  practical 
politics.  He  meant  to  retire  before  ten  years  were  past,  and  hoped 
to  be  dead  ere  the  revolution  came. 

In  a  somewhat  violent  tweed  suit,  Sir  Ralegh  solemnly  jolted  up 
and  down  the  arrival  platform  at  Exeter  Station,  consulted  his 
watch,  and  presently  told  a  station  inspector  that  the  train  was 
five  minutes  late.  The  official  made  no  attempt  to  contradict  him, 
and  an  announcement,  that  the  sycophant  had  doubtless  received 
with  silent  contempt  from  a  lesser  man,  was  humbly  confirmed  and 
regretted. 

“I  don’t  know  what  have  come  over  the  Torquay  express.  Sir 
Ralegh,”  said  the  inspector.  “This  is  the  third  day — ah!  she’s 
signalled.  You  w'on’t  have  to  wait  any  time  now,  sir.” 

Then  came  Loveday,  and  a  footman  appeared  for  her  parcels  and 
her  portmanteaux. 

They  were  seated  in  a  big  Napier  five  minutes  later,  and,  having 
cleared  the  city.  Sir  Ralegh  kissed  Loveday  on  the  mouth,  pinched 
her  ear,  and  asked  her  if  she  were  glad  to  see  him.  She  assured 
him  that  she  was,  and  he  talked  of  foxes. 

“The  best  news  I’ve  had  for  many  a  long  day  comes  from 
Haldon,”  he  told  her.  “Three  litter  within  three  miles!  It’s  good 
to  feel,  though  the  world’s  such  a  difficult  place  and  puts  such 
ceaseless  pressure  on  a  conscientious  man,  that  cub-hunting  begins 
in  a  month.” 

“Hurrah!”  said  Loveday. 


CHAPTER  II. 

LUNCH  AT  VANESTOWE. 

Three  days  after  her  return  home  there  was  a  little  luncheon  at 
her  lover’s,  and  Loveday  came  to  it.  She  arrived  on  her  bicycle, 
an  hour  early,  and  Sir  Ralegh  met  her  at  the  outer  gate  and  walked 
with  her  through  the  woods.  Pheasants  cried  round  about  them, 
and  the  knight  declared  that  he  had  seldom  known  such  a  successful 
year. 

“The  spring  was  just  right  and  the  birds  came  on  wonderfully 
and  never  had  a  throw  back,”  he  declared.  “There’ll  be  too  much 
leaf  at  the  beginning  of  October,  and  I  shan’t  shoot  much  before 
the  big  parties.  Partridges  are  extraordinarily  wild.  It’s  a  bore; 
I’m  not  shooting  any  too  well  this  year.” 
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“Perhaps  you’re  a  bit  stale,”  she  said,  but  he  could  not  flatter 
himself  it  was  so.  He  went  into  the  possible  reasons  for  his  bad 
form  at  great  length,  while  she  listened  and  nodded  and  walked 
with  her  arm  in  his.  Knowing  that  she  loved  them,  he  took  her 
into  an  orchard  house,  where  yellow  figs  grew,  and  watched  her 
while  she  ate. 

“Who  are  coming  to  luncheon?”  she  asked. 

“Only  the  Misses  Neill- Savage  and  Nina  Spedding  and  her  brother, 
and  you  and  your  uncle.” 

Loveday  made  a  face. 

“I  hate  the  Neill-Savages.” 

“They  play  for  their  own  hand  a  bit,  I  admit;  but  they’re  sound, 
and  nowadays  merely  to  be  sound  is  something.  We  shall  soon 
have  our  backs  to  the  wall;  but  united  we  may  stand  a  little  longer.” 

“In  politics  and  religion?” 

“Another  fig?” 

“No;  but  they  are  lovely.  Come  into  the  potting-sheds.  Has 
Fry  got  his  autumn  bulbs  yet  ?  I  love  to  see  them  and  touch 
them  before  they  go  into  the  ground.” 

Sir  Ealegh  laughed. 

“What  a  gardener  you  are!  I  believe  when  you  come  to  live 
here,  you’ll  want  everything  turned  upside  down.” 

“Not  I — everything  is  far  too  lovely  and  perfect.  I  adore  things 
just  as  they  are,  and  wouldn’t  alter  a  flower  bed.  You  know  that 
well  enough.  But  I  shall  spend  all  my  pin-money  on  plants — 1 
warn  you  there.  In  plants,  this  glorious  garden  is  behind  the  times, 
and  nobody  knows  that  better  than  Fry.” 

“I  can  see  plots  and  counterplots.” 

“No — only  tons  of  new  plants — to  bring  the  garden  up  to  date.” 

He  shivered  slightly. 

“Don’t  use  that  phrase,  dearest  heart.  ‘Up  to  date’ — oh!  the 
rich  vulgarity  of  those  three  words.  They  always  make  me  shudder, 
and  I  see  they  have  crept  into  the  highest  journalism.  You  may 
find  them  in  The  Times  or  Speciaior  any  day  of  the  week.” 

She  argued  against  him. 

“  Can  you  think  of  better  words  to  say  what  they  mean  ?  ” 

“Certainly,”  he  answered.  “You  mean  that  presently  you  want 
these  gardens  to  be  an  epitome  of  contemporary  horticulture.” 

They  were  alone  and  she  kissed  him  at  that.  “You’ll  never  use 
three  words  when  you  can  say  the  same  thing  in  ten,  you  precious 
boy  !  ”  she  said. 

An  old  man  entered  the  orchard  house  as  she  kissed  Sir  Ealegh; 
but  it  was  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  he  saw  not  the  lovers  until 
they  had  parted  again. 

“There’s  Fry.  I  must  go  and  see  the  bulbs.” 

The  Head-gardener  of  Vanestowe  was  a  Shropshire  man,  and  thirty 
years  of  Devonshire  had  not  slacked  his  northern  energy,  or  inspired 
in  him  any  sort  of  respect  for  west  country  labour.  He  was  broad- 
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browed  and  broad-shouldered,  and  of  late  he  had  grow'n  corpulent. 
Still  he  worked  and  made  others  work.  He  was  not  a  Conservative,, 
but  entertained  a  passionate  regard  for  his  master’s  family,  and 
never  permitted  any  underling  to  criticise  the  opinions  of  the  house 
in  his  hearing,  even  though  he  might  agree  with  him.  His  hair 
was  white  and  his  eyebrows  were  black.  He  wore  a  beard,  now 
grizzled,  and  was  rumoured  to  live  night  and  day  in  a  blue  baize 
apron.  While  a  good  “  all-round  ”  gardener,  and  a  man  more  than 
common  skilled  in  most  branches  of  his  business,  Adam  Fry  regarded 
himself  as  a  specialist  in  two  branches  of  horticulture  only,  one 
indoor  and  one  out.  He  claimed  expert  skill  in  orchids,  and  rhodo¬ 
dendrons  and  American  plants;  in  expansive  moments  he  would 
occasionally  add  apples ;  but  he  did  not  deny  that  there  lived  men 
who  knew  more  about  apples  than  himself,  whereas,  where  orchids 
and  rhododendrons  were  concerned,  he  did  deny  it. 

Loveday  welcomed  her  friend  with  joy,  because  she  had  not  seen 
him  for  six  weeks.  The  autumn  consignment  from  Holland  was 
overdue ;  but  Fry  had  several  things  to  show  her.  They  fell  into  deep 
garden  talk,  and  Sir  Ealegh,  reminding  his  betrothed  not  to  forget  the 
luncheon  hour,  soon  left  them.  He  liked  to  know  that  his  gardens 
were  important  and  his  rhododendrons  the  finest  in  the  county;  he 
also  liked  to  hear  from  those  who  understood  the  matter  that  his 
gardener  w^as  a  pearl  of  great  price,  a  shining  light  and  a  tower  of 
strength;  but  his  heart  was  with  his  keepers  and  at  the  kennels* 
and  he  felt  a  passing  regret  that  his  betrothed  could  not  share 
his  enthusiasm  for  sport. 

“To  Shrew'sbury  I  went,”  said  Mr.  Fry  in  answer  to  Loveday ’s 
question.  “Yes,  miss,  and  never  hope  to  see  a  better  show.  The 
R.H.S.  couldn’t  beat  it  at  that  time  of  year.  Sir  Ealegh  let  me 
spend  fifty  pounds.” 

“  He  never  told  me  I  ” 

“  ’Twas  to  be  a  surprise.  Some  wonderful  fine  things,  and  a  peat 
plant  or  two  I’ve  wanted  for  years.  Out  of  doors  there’s  little  for 
the  minute.  The  new  asters  aren’t  no  better  than  the  old.  Dierama 
did  better  than  ever  afore,  and  the  white  one  made  a  stir,  as  you 
remember. 

“  Did  the  seed  ripen  ?  ” 

“I’ve  got  three  pans  coming  on  brave.” 

They  went  to  look  at  certain  new  purchases  and  the  peat  lovers 
nigh  the  fern  glade.  Here  rodgersia,  gunnera,  and  rheum  spread 
mighty  leaves,  while  overhead  was  a  stir  of  grey  thrushes  enjoying 
the  ruddy  fruits  of  arbutus. 

“How’’s  the  seedling?  ”  asked  Loveday,  and  Mr.  Fry’s  face  became 
animated. 

“Beautifully  budded  up,”  he  said. 

“You’ve  waited  long,  Adam;  I  do  hope  it  will  reward  you.” 

“May  or  may  not.  With  a  seedling  rhodo  you  never  can  say 
nothing  sartain  till  after,  or  prophesy  afore  you  know.  ’Tis  like  a 
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child,  miss;  you  nurse  it  year  after  year  and  hope  on  and  hope  ever; 
but  ’tis  a  brave  long  time  before  the  boy  or  maid  comes  to  blooming 
so  as  you  can  tell  the  quality  of  the  blossom.” 

“Sometimes  they  don’t  blossom  at  all,  Adam.” 

“Nay,”  he  said.  “They  always  blossom — for  good  or  bad  thev 
come,  and  we  nurse  ’em;  but  we  can’t  always  tell  what  they  be 
good  for  in  a  minute,  and  the  bud  that  doth  promise  least  will 
often  open  into  a  very  proper  thing.” 

Under  their  feet  was  a  green  carpet  composed  of  hundreds  of  seed¬ 
ling  rhododendrons,  and  overhead  the  parents  tow^ered  to  noble 
specimen  plants,  some  forty  feet  high.  Here  were  Clivianum,  Auck- 
landii,  Falconeri,  Roylei,  arboreum,  Manglesii,  Fortunei,  campanu- 
latum,  campylocarpum,  Thomsoni  and  the  rest,  with  many  a  choice 
hybrid  from  the  famous  Cornish  growers  and  a  treasure  or  two  from 
Irish  collections. 

“It  always  seems  to  me  a  sin  and  a  shame  that  these  millions  of 
babies  should  be  allowed  to  perish,”  declared  Loveday,  bending  and 
picking  up  half  a  dozen  seedlings. 

“It  is,”  admitted  the  gardener;  “and  if  Sir  Ralegh  wants  to  do  a 
good  turn  to  some  young  chap  and  set  him  up  with  a  store  of  stuff 
that  may  be  worth  thousands  in  twenty  years’  time,  then  it  could 
be  done.  There’s  countless  young  plants  in  the  rhodo  beds  and 
rhodo  walk.  And  there’s  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  out  of  every 
fifty  seedlings — seeing  what  the  parents  must  be — you’d  get  a 
treasure  or  two.  You  only  want  twenty  years  to  come  into  your 
own,  and  in  many  cases  no  doubt  the  things  would  flower  in  fifteen 
or  less.” 

They  inspected  a  certain  maiden  seedling  reverently.  It  promised 
well,  and  was  full  of  flower-bud  for  the  coming  spring. 

“I  hope  it’s  going  to  be  your  greatest  triumph,  Adam,  though  I 
don’t  see  how  it  can  be  lovelier  than  Fry’s  ‘  Silver  Trumpet,’  or  the 
‘  Sir  Ralegh.’  ” 

“Wait  and  see,  as  Mr.  Asquith  says,”  answered  the  gardener. 
“If  ’tis  worthy  of  you,  it  shall  be  called  ‘  Miss  Merton.’  ” 

“No,”  she  s^iid.  “I  should  hate  that.  There  are  thousands  of 
Miss  Mertons  in  the  world.  You  must  call  it — just  ‘  Loveday.’ 
There’s  only  one  Loveday  Merton,  that  I  know  of.” 

Mr.  Fry  was  doubtful. 

“I’m  with  you;  but  Sir  Ralegh  would  think  it  too  familiar.” 
“Not  he.  How’s  Martha?  ” 

“The  missis  is  very  tidy.  Shropshire  did  her  a  power  of  good 
this  year.  There’s  nothing  like  native  air  sometimes  if  you  are 
called  to  live  in  a  foreign  one.  In  this  here  snug  hole  under  Haldon, 
we  breathe  cotton-wool  instead  of  air  three  parts  o’  the  year.” 

“All  very  well  to  growl,  Adam;  you  know  that,  after  all,  garden¬ 
ing  is  more  important  than  whether  you  breathe  cotton-wool  or  not. 
You  wouldn’t  leave  Vanestowe  for  the  greatest  garden  in  Shrop¬ 
shire.” 
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He  admitted  it.  Then,  far  away,  sunk  to  a  mere  drone  in  the 
distance,  a  gong  sounded. 

“It’s  luncheon,”  she  said.  “I  must  fly.  I’ll  come  and  see 
Martha  later  if  I  can.” 

She  ran  like  a  child,  descended  to  the  drive,  and  met  a  dog¬ 
cart  flashing  up  it.  A  woman  drove,  a  young  man  sat  beside  her, 
and  a  groom  occupied  the  seat  behind.  They  were  still  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  house,  and  Loveday  begged  for  a  lift. 

“What  luck,  Nina!  Let  me  jump  up  by  Joseph.  No,  don’t  get 
down,  Joe.  Then  united  we  can  defy  Lady  Vane.  How  is  it  you’re 
late  of  all  people?” 

“  Lost  a  shoe  at  White  Gate.  But  am  I  late  ?  ” 

“Just  five  seconds,  no  more.” 

Miss  Spedding’s  famous  trotter  soon  brought  them  to  the 
ivy-mantled  door  of  the  house,  and  in  a  few  moments  Loveday, 
the  elder  girl,  and  her  brother  joined  the  luncheon-party. 

Nina  was  a  showy  maiden  of  seven-and-twenty — dark  and  hand¬ 
some,  but  with  a  virginal  and  cold  beauty  that  became  her  reputation 
of  the  best  woman  rider  in  the  county.  She  loved  sport,  and  endured 
much  secretly  for  it.  Immense  trouble  was  involved  by  a  tendency 
to  wealth  of  flesh,  but  she  fought  it,  starved,  and  led  a  life  of 
tremendous  physical  energies.  Behind  the  scenes,  dumb-bells  and 
exercises  filled  a  large  part  of  her  time.  Her  brother,  Patrick, 
showed  the  family  failing.  He  was  fat  and  lazy  and  no  sports¬ 
man.  He  made  no  attempt  to  fight  the  scourge.  He  had 
congratulated  Nina  when  a  man,  to  whom  she  was  engaged,  threw 
her  over. 

“Horribly  distressing;  but  a  blessing  in  disguise,”  declared  Patrick 
Spedding.  “She’ll  worry  like  the  devil,  because  she  was  really  fond 
of  him,  and  it  will  help  to  keep  her  thin.” 

The  Neill-Savage  sisters  were  thin  enough,  as  became  women  of 
slightly  raptorial  instincts.  They  suggested  able,  but  elderly  hawks, 
who  made  experience  serve  them  for  the  vanished  activity  and 
enterprise  of  youth.  They  were  both  turning  grey  reluctantly,  the 
tell-tale  strands  being  woven  in  with  a  sparing  hand.  They  were 
very  poor,  but  well-bom  and  related  to  the  Vanes.  Their  lives 
flowed  by  subterranean  channels,  but  flashed,  out  intermittently  in 
high  places.  They  practised  the  art  of  pleasing,  and  lived  on  a  huge 
circle  of  friends.  With  considerable  genius,  they  planned  their  visits 
in  such  a  way  that  they  should  never  reappear  too  frequently  in  any 
environment.  Their  orbits  were  prodigious.  They  touched  all 
manner  of  systems  and  contrived  to  do  all  the  things  that  their 
social  order  did.  Patrick  Spedding  said  of  them  that  they  were  the 
wisest  women  in  the  w'orld,  and  had  given  all  philosophy  and  ethics 
the  go-by.  “They  have  discovered  the  art  of  getting  everything  for 
nothing,”  he  said;  “they  have  defied  nature,  w’hich  has  always 
asserted  that  that  is  impossible ;  and  incidentally  they  have  solved 
another  everlasting  problem — the  secret  of  perpetual  motion.”  The 
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sisters  were  on  the  Riviera  in  the  winter,  in  London  after  Easter,  in 
Scotland  after  July.  They  varied  their  rounds  in  detail,  of  course 
from  year  to  year ;  but  their  scheme  of  existence  ran  on  general  large 
principles  which  changed  not.  At  times  of  special  stress  they  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  it  was  suspected  that  they  accepted  temporal  advan¬ 
tages  in  exchange  for  their  social  significance  and  prestige.  There 
was  no  nonsense  about  them,  and  they  used  their  connections  and 
knowledge  of  good  society  for  what  it  was  worth.  The  middle-class 
was  a  healing  stream,  into  which  they  occasionally  sank,  and  from 
which  they  emerged  refreshed.  They  were  now  women  of  fifty  and 
fifty -three,  and  no  men  of  their  own  rank  had  ever  loved  either  of 
them.  They  were  plain,  yet  still  blessed  with  exceedingly  fine 
figures.  They  had  wondered  in  secret  why  offers  of  marriage  had 
only  come  from  well  within  the  fringe  of  the  middle-class;  and 
Stella,  who  might  have  married  a  rich  stockbroker,  twenty-five  years 
earlier  in  her  career,  felt  disposed  to  regret  refusal  on  her  fiftieth 
birthday.  Because,  with  the  passing  of  mid-Victorian  society,  had 
also  passed  the  old  distinctions,  and  every  year  now  made  the  Neill- 
Savage  stock-in-trade :  blue  blood  and  an  aristocratic  connection,  of 
less  market  value.  They  moved  with  the  times,  however,  were 
without  illusions,  devoted  keen  intellects  to  the  need  and  fashion 
of  the  passing  hour,  and  both  played  a  game  of  bridge  that  brought 
them  invitations  from  eligible  quarters. 

Lady  Vane  sat  at  the  head  of  the  luncheon  table  and  her  son  occu¬ 
pied  the  foot  of  it.  She  wore  her  hat,  and  Sir  Ralegh’s  peculiarities 
of  intonation  and  gesture  were  exactly  revealed  in  her.  From  her 
he  had  his  distinguished  voice,  peculiar  glance  of  eye  down  the  sides 
of  his  nose  and  lift  of  the  eyebrow  at  moments  of  reflection.  But 
his  heart  came  frpm  his  father;  and  the  lady  lamented  in  secret  that 
to  her  son  belonged  a  characteristic  softness  she  had  always  sought 
to  combat  in  her  husband.  She  was  a  Champernowne,  and  Love- 
day’s  uncle,  Admiral  Felix  Champernowne,  was  her  cousin. 

The  sisters  Neill-Savage  were  in  the  best  possible  form.  They  had 
just  come  from  Scotland,  and  were  spending  a  week  with  acquaint¬ 
ance  near  Exeter.  In  the  course  of  conversation  Sir  Ralegh  begged 
them  to  join  a  house-party  at  Vanestowe  in  January,  whereupon 
Stella  turned  to  Lady  Vane. 

“How  nice  of  him;  but  1  know  what  men  are.  Does  he  mean  it, 
or  does  he  just  say  it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  because  he  liked 
that  story  about  the  Duke  of  Flint?” 

“He  means  it,  I’m  sure.  You’ll  be  doing  us  an  enormous  kind¬ 
ness.  Ralegh  hates  bridge,  and  so  do  I.  If  you’ll  come  and  play 
bridge  and  keep  the  hunting  men  from  going  to  sleep  after  dinner,  it 
will  be  perfectly  divine  of  you  both.” 

“But  we  don’t  hunt,  you  know — not  for  years.” 

“It  would  just  fit  in  before  Costebelle,”  said  Annette,  the  younger 
sister.  “Your  place  must  look  very  grand  and  stem  in  winter. 
Sir  Ralegh.” 
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Loveday  thought  she  liked  the  Misses  Neill-Savage  better  on  this 
occasion.  She  always  pitied  threatening  age.  Now  she  talked  to 
Annette  and  shared  a  gigantic  pear  with  her  w'hen  dessert  came. 

Admiral  Champemowne  discussed  family  matters  with  his  cousin, 
while  Sir  Ealegh  and  Nina  Spedding  spoke  of  sport  and  the  rapaci¬ 
ties,  not  of  reynard,  but  the  farmers.  The  lord  of  the  manor  shook 
his  head  doubtfully. 

“One  is  most  reluctant  to  grumble;' but  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Bassett  and  Luke — to  name  no  others — are  telling  fibs  about  the 
destruction  of  poultry.” 

“The  farmers  are  so  mean-spirited  and  narrow  and  horrid  about 
hunting,”  she  said.  “I’m  sure  your  generosity  is  the  talk  of  the 
hunt.  There  was  never  another  Master  who  does  so  much  himself.” 

“I  am  very  glad  to  do  it,”  he  declared.  “And,  indeed,  I’ve 
nothing  to  grumble  about.  I  hate  sending  round  the  hat,  but  it 
always  comes  in  full  when  I  do.” 

They  talked  of  horses  and  Miss  Spedding ’s  new  hunter.  Sir 
Ealegh  knew  its  sire,  and  was  very  anxious  for  more  information 
respecting  its  dam. 

Everybody  appeared  to  be  concerned  with  things;  none  showed 
any  interest  in  ideas.  But  it  was  Loveday  Merton  who  lifted  the 
conversation  and  made  Annette  talk  of  Italy  and  art. 

To  the  Neill-Savages  all  subjects  were  alike,  and  many  years  of 
experience  had  fortified  their  minds  with  opinions  on  most  matters 
of  human  interest.  They  simulated  enthusiasm  or  aversion  with  the 
ease  of  artists,  and  none  knew  their  honest  convictions,  their  real 
hopes  and  fears  and  beliefs.  This  was  not  strange,  because  neither 
had  been  constitutionally  endowed  to  feel  anything  in  the  abstract. 
Life,  as  it  impinged  upon  their  experience,  alone  made  them  feel. 
In  matters  of  theory  they  could  always  take  the  side  offered  to  them 
and  agree  with  anybody  quite  seriously.  Herein  lay  their  power 
for  the  majority.  They  held  that  only  the  rich  can  afford  the  luxury 
of  definite  convictions ;  the  poor  must  charm ;  and  to  do  so  with  any 
sort  of  conscience,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  preserve  a  fluid 
mind  and  wide  understanding.  For  suffer  the  intellect  to  crystallise, 
permit  opinions  to  take  the  place  of  ready  sympathy,  and  friends 
will  begin  to  drop  off,  like  fruit  from  the  frost-bitten  bough. 

Lady  Vane  talked  to  Loveday  about  her  visit  to  London,  and  for 
the  first  time  she  heard  of  the  girl’s  meeting  with  Bertram  Danger- 
field. 

“  He  banged  up  against  me  in  the  cast  room  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  in  two  minutes  we  were  talking  as  if  we  had  known 
each  other  all  our  lives.  ” 

“Talking?”  asked  Lady  Vane.  “What  on  earth  had  you  to  talk 
about  to  him?” 

“Art.  He  lives  for  art;  and  he  doesn’t  care  about  anything  else. 
It’s  quite  extraordinary.  One  would  think  it  was  the  only  interest 
in  the  world.” 
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“How  did  you  find  out  who  he  was?”  j 

“He  wanted  me  to  go  to  lunch,  and,  of  course,  1  wouldn’t.  Then 
I  told  him  where  I  came  from,  and - ” 

“Why  did  you  tell  him  that?”  asked  Sir  Kalegh. 

“  I  had  to,  because  I  had  asked  him  where  he  came  from.  He 
lives  in  Florence.  He’s  most  entertaining.  I  wonder  how  he  paints  ?  ” 

“I  can  tell  you,”  said  Stella  Neill-Savage.  “At  least  I  can  tell  i 
you  how  I  think  he  paints.  He  had  a  big  picture  at  the  British  I 

Artists  last  spring.  It  was  a  classical  subject — in  the  Watts  style,  ! 

but  very  different  colour — very  large,  very  simple,  and  very  beau¬ 
tiful — at  least  I  thought  so.  D’you  remember  it,  Annette?” 

“I  do,”  replied  her  sister.  “A  lustrous  thing  with  plenty  of  rose 
and  silver-grey  and  ivory  in  it — rather  like  a  huge  Albert  Moore. 

‘  Pandora  ’  it  was  called.  He  wanted  five  hundred  guineas  for  it.” 

“  Good  powers !  A  boy  like  that  asking  such  an  enormous  price  I 
But  money’s  no  object  to  him.  His  father  loved  art  and  left  him 
a  fortune.  I’ve  heard  all  about  him  from  Lady  Dangerfield. 

I  think  she  has  a  sneaking  admiration  for  him,  though  she  says 
he’s  a  godless  reprobate.” 

It  was  Lady  Vane  who  spoke,  and  Loveday  answered. 

“It  came  out  that  he  was  her  nephew.  I  believe  he’s  plotting 
to  come  and  see  her.” 

“Come  and  see  you  more  likely,”  suggested  Nina.  “He’ll  want 
to  paint  you  for  certain.” 

“  He  was  funny.  His  eyes  are  like  lightning.  He  saw  my  engage¬ 
ment  ring  through  my  glove,  and  asked  what  you  were  like, 
Ralegh.” 

“  The  cheek  of  these  artist  men !  ”  cried  young  Spedding.  “  Of 
course,  he’ll  want  to  paint  you,  as  Nina  says.” 

“That  is  all  settled,”  answered  Sir  Ralegh.  “Loveday  will  be 
painted  by — probably  Shannon — when  she  is  presented  after  our 
marriage.  No  pictor  ignotus  shall  libel  her — only  an  approved 
painter  who  has  won  his  spurs — an  Academician,  of  course.” 

“Quite  right,”  declared  Miss  Neill-Savage.  “  Some  of  the  moderns 
are  atrocious.  Art  is  in  a  flux  at  present.  There  is  no  law  or  order 
in  anything.  What  with  Post-impressionists  and  Futurists  and  other 
schools  each  trying  to  be  madder  than  the  last.” 

“We  hear  too  much  of  art  in  my  opinion,”  replied  the  host.  “1 
see  everywhere  an  almost  insolent  demand  that  art  should  be  thrust 
to  the  forefront  of  life,  as  though  it  were  destined  to  take  the  place 
of  the  real,  vital  interests.  I  must  say  the  days  of  patrons,  when 
artists  were  kept  in  their  proper  place,  and  not  allowed  to  dictate 
to  their  betters  and  give  themselves  all  these  ridiculous  airs,  appeal 
to  me.  And,  mark  you,  the  masterpieces  were  produced  in  those 
days.  When  men  of  birth  and  breeding  controlled  and  inspired  the 
painters  and  poets,  and  such  like  people,  then  the  best  work  was 
done.” 

“No  doubt  young  Dangerfield  is  arrogant  and  ridiculous — like  all 
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of  them,”  suggested  Nina  Spedding,  and  Loveday  felt  compelled  to 
fight  for  the  absent  painter. 

“I’m  an  artist  myself  in  a  tiny  way,  you  know,  so  I  declare  that 
you  are  rather  too  hard  on  him,”  she  said.  “He  is  arrogant,  but  he 
isn’t  ridiculous,  and  if  you  are  to  judge  him,  you  must  hear  first 
how  he  stands  among  serious  artists  and  what  his  opinions  are 
worth.” 

“We  are  not  judging  him,  Loveday^far  from  it.  ‘Judge  not  at 
all  ’  is  a  very  wise  motto  for  the  plain  man  before  all  questions  of 
art  and  literature;  but  doubtless  he  belongs  to  the  modem  move¬ 
ment,  which  is  striving  to  put  art  in  an  utterly  wrong  relation  to  life, 
and  I  cannot  have  my  sense  of  perspective  and  proportion  upset  by 
these  claims.  The  uglier  the  art,  the  more  noise  they  make 
about  it.  Artists,  in  fact,  like  all  other  people,  must  be  kept  in 
their  proper  places.  There  is  an  inclination  to  dictate  to  the  nation ; 
and  not  content  wdth  sticking  to  their  last,  they  must  needs  make 
themselves  supremely  ridiculous  by  becoming  propagandists  and 
flinging  themselves  into  all  sorts  of  questions  that  don’t  concern 
them.” 

“Art  is  undoubtedly  becoming  a  great  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  intellectiuals,”  declared  Miss  Neill-Savage.  “Art  for  art's  sake 
is  a  cry  of  the  past.  ‘  Art  for  life’s  sake,’  is  what  they  say  now. 
Art  must  be  alive,  and  it  must  challenge  and  arrest  and  give  to 
think.” 

“So  it  must,”  declared  Loveday,  “and  why  not?  Nietzsche 
says - ” 

“I’m  almost  sorry,  Loveday,  that  you  can - ”  began  Lady  Vane, 

but  she  broke  off,  conscious  that  it  was  not  a  happy  moment  to 
chasten  her  future  daughter-in-law.  She  was,  however,  irritated, 
and  soon  rose.  The  women  followed  her,  and,  when  they  had  gone. 
Sir  Ralegh  spoke  to  Admiral  Champemowne,  while  Spedding,  who 
was  a  familiar  guest,  left  them  to  join  the  ladies  in  the  garden. 

“Why  will  Loveday  read  that  trash?  She  knows  so  well  that  it 
bothers  my  mother.  I  don’t  particularly  mind,  because  one  cannot 
combat  falsehood  and  folly  wdthout  mastering  the  wrong  motives 
and  false  arguments.  At  the  same  time,  a  woman’s  mind  is  so 
easily  unbalanced.  They  lack  our  ballast,  and  have  a  certain  un¬ 
happy  instinct  to  fly  to  ills  they  know  not  of — witi^'ss  the  Suffragettes 
and  anti-marriage  women,  and  their  last  deve'wpments ;  but  one 
looks  on  to  the  future.  I  cannot  treat  her  like  a  child  and  tell  her 
what  literature  I  put  on  my  index.  It  is  so  absurd.” 

“She’s  got  a  hrain,”  declared  the  Admiral.  “It’s  unfortunate  in 
a  way  when  a  beautiful  woman  isn’t  content  to  reign  as  they  used 
to,  and  have  us  at  their  feet,  and  rule  the  w’orld  through  us,  without 
bothering  about  the  machinery  that  we  have  set  up  for  our  own 
uses.  They  throw  away  the  priceless  things  with  both  hands  in 
their  struggle  for  our  paltry  privileges.  Loveday  is  certainly  a  little 
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bitten  with  modernism.  But  I  do  my  best  to  steady  her.  She  is 
very  young,  and  won’t  realise  that  she  is  very  beautiful.” 

“I’m  sure  I’ve  told  her  so  often  enough,”  said  Sir  Kalegh.  “It 
is  the  old  story.  Admiral.  Idleness  always  tends  to  mischief  and 
Satan  finds  some  mischief  still.” 

“But  she’s  not  idle.” 

“We  must  saddle  her  with  more  responsibility,”  declared  Love- 
day’s  betrothed.  “Leave  this  to  me  and  my  mother.” 

“To  you — not  Lady  Vane,  Ralegh.  You’ll  forgive  my  bluntness, 
but  she  and  Loveday  haven’t  found  just  the  line  of  least  resistance 
yet.  They  will,  of  course ;  but  your  mother’s — well,  reactionary,  you 
know.  Quite  right — always  right,  for  nowadays  if  you  give  the 
people  an  inch  they’ll  ‘  go  to  hell,’  as  my  groom  said  yesterday. 
You  can’t  be  too  cautious — still — it’s  in  the  air — equality  and  one 
man  as  good  as  another,  and  all  the  rest  of  this  infernal  nonsense. 
Your  plan  is  the  wisest;  Lady  Vane  is — but  I’m  on  dangerous 
ground.” 

“Don’t  think  that  we  have  not  thrashed  out  these  questions,” 
answ'ered  the  younger  man.  “  I  go  a  long  way  with  my  mother,  but 
not  all  the  way.  We  must  be  prepared  for  changes  and  meet  them 
in  the  right  spirit.  Concession  and  compromise  are^^iihe  watch¬ 
words.” 

The  other  nodded. 

“The  sea  advances  upon  the  land,”  he  said,  “but  while  the  water 
swallows  the  earth  in  one  place,  it  is  the  business  of  the  earth  to 
bob  up  again  somewhere  else,  and  so  restore  the  balance.  Capital 
is  not  doing  this.  The  ruling  classes  have  not  solved  the  problem  of 
how  to  give  in  one  direction  and  get  back  in  another.  Now  my 
theory - ” 

Admiral  Champernowne  fired  a  broadside  of  popguns  from  his 
“  three-decker  ”  mind,  and  then  they  went  into  the  garden  together. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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